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IN  fulfilling  the  engagement  which  I  had 
come  under  to  the  Public  with  refpedl 
to  the  Hiftory  of  America,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion not  to  have  publilhed  any  part  of  the 
work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The 
prefent  ftate  of  the  ]3ritilh  Colonies  has  in- 
duced me  to  alter  that  relblution.  While 
they  are  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, inquiries  and  fpeculations  concerning 
their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  laws, 
■which  exift  no  longer,  cannot  be  intereft^ 
ing.  The  attention  and  expedation  of  man- 
kind are  now  turned  towards  tbtir  future 
condition.  In  whatever  maimer  his  un- 
happy conteft  may  terminate,  a  new  order 
of  things  muft  arife  in  North  America,  and 
its  affairs  will  aflume  another  afpecSt.  I  wait, 
with  the  folicitude  of  a  good  citizen,  until 
the  ferment  fubfide,  and  regular  government 
be  re-eftablifhed,  and  then  I  fhall  return  to 
this  part  of  my.  work,  in  which  I  had  made 
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PREFACE. 

Toitie  progfefs.  That,  together  with  the 
hiftory  of  Portiigiicfe  America,  and  of  the 
fettlcments  made  by  the  feveral  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  Well  India  illunds,  will  com- 
plete my  plan.      ^'        '        -'         '  i'' 

•  I  111 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publifli, 
contain  an  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Spa- 
'  ni(h  arms  and  colonies  there.  This  is  not 
only  the  moft  fplcndid  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican ftory,  but  fo  much  detached,  as,  by 
itfelf,  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  remarkable 
for  the  unity  of  the  fubjedt.  As  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  the  Spaniards  in  plant- 
ing colonies,  which  have  been  adopted  in 
fome  meafure  by  every  nation,  are  unfolded 
in  this  part  of  my  work  j  k  will  ferve  as  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
European  eftablifhments  in  America,  and 
convey  fuch  information  concerning  this  im- 
portant article  of  policy,  as  may  be  deemed 
no  lefs  intereflinjj  than  curious*  ^    ' 
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In  defcribing  the  atchievements  and  itifti- 
tutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  Wbfld,. 
1  have  departed  in  many  inftahces  frbm  the 
accounts  of  preceding  hiftorians,    aitd  have 
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PREFACE. 

often  related  fa£ls  which  fcem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the 
Public,  to  mention  the  fourccs  irom.  which  I 
have  derived  fuch  intelligence,  as  juftiiles  me 
either  in  placing  tranfadions  in  a  new  light, 
or  in  forming  any  new  opinion  with  refpedl 
to  their  caufes  and  efFeds.  This  duty  I  per- 
form with  greater  fatisfadion,  as  it  will  afford 
an  opportunity  of  exprefling  my  gratitude  to 
thofe  benefactors,  who  have  honoured  me 
with  their  countenance  and  aid  in  my  re- 
fearches.    . 


vii 


,  As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  had  to  expert 
the  moft  important  information,  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  my  work,  I  confidered  it  as 
a  very  fortunate  circumftance  for  me,  when 
Lord  O  rantham,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  perfonally  known,  and  with  whofe 
liberality  of  fentiment,  and  difpofition  to 
oblige,  I  was  well  acquainted,  was  appointed 
ambaflador  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  Upon 
applying  to  him,  I  met  with  fuch  a  reception 
as  fatisfied  me  that  his  endeavours  would  be 
employed  in  the  moft  proper  manner,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  gratification  of  my  wifhes ; 
^nd.  I^m  perfectly  fenfible,  that  what  pro- 
gref*  I.  have  m^de  in  my  inquiries  among  the 
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Spaniards,  ought  to  be  afcribed  cliicfly  to 
their  knowing  how  much  his  Loitlfliip  inl&- 
rcfted  himiclf  in  my  rucccfs.  Im.|  i,  r»  ^.munoi 

But    did   I   owe   nothing  more   to  Lord 
Grantham,  than  the  advantages  which  I  have 
derived  from  his  attention  in  engaging  Mr. 
Waddilove,  the  chaplain   oi  his  cmbaliy,  to 
take  the  conduct  of  my  literary  inquiries  in 
Spain,  the   obligations  I    lie    under   to  him 
•would    be    very  great.      During  five    years^ 
that  gentleman  has  carried  on  relearches  for 
my  behoof,  witli  fucli  adivity,  perfcvcrance, 
and  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt,  to  which  his 
attention  was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  with 
no  lefs  aftoniflimcnt  than   fatisfadlion.      He 
procured  for  me  the  greater  part  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  books,  which  I  have  confulted ;  and  as 
many  of  them  were  printed  early  in  the  fix- 
tecnth  century,   and  are   become   extremely 
rare,  the  colledling  of  thefe  was  fuch  an  occu*- 
pation,    as,  alone,    required  much  time  and, 
alFiduity.     To  his  friendly  attention  I  am  in*-; 
debted  for  copies  of  i'everal  valuable  manu-^ 
fcripts,   containing  fads  and  details  which ,  X, 
might  have  fearched  for  in  vain,  in  work*, 
that  have  been  made  public    ;  Encouraged  by, 
the  kivitiiig  good-vviU  with  wliich  Mi>  Wa^lx; 
.^j        ■  dilove 
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dilovc  conferred  his  favours,  I  tranfmitted  to 
him  a  fet  of  queries,  with  rd'pcfl:  botli  to  the 
cuftoms  and  policy  of  the  native  Americana, 
and  the  nature  of  feveral  inftitutions  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements,  fianicd  in  fnch  a  manner, 
that  a  Spaniard  might  anlVvcr  them,  without 
difclofing  any  thing  that  was  improper  to  be 
communicated  to  a  foreigner.  He  tranflated 
thcfe  into  Spanilh,  and  obtained  from  various 
perfons  who  had  refided  in  moft  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  colonies,  fuch  rcpHes  as  have  afforded 
me  much  inftrudion. 


>■  Notwithstanding  thofe  peculiar  ad- 
vantages with  which  my  inquiries  were  car- 
ried on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret  I  am 
obliged  to  add,  that  their  fuccefs  muft  be 
afcrlbed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals, 
not  to  any  communication  by  public  autho- 
rity. By  a  fingular  arrangement  of  Philip  11. 
the  records  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy  are  de- 
pofited  in  the  Archivo  of  Simancas,  near  Val- 
ladolid,  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  the  feat  of  government, 
and  the  fupreme  courts  of  juftice.  The 
papei'S  relative  to  America,  and  chiefly  to 
that  early  period  of  its  hifl:ory,  towards  which 
my  attention  was  diredetl,  are  fo  numerous, 
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that  they  alone,  according  to  one  account,' 
fill  the  largeft  apartment  in  the  Archivo; 
and  according  to  another,  they  compofe  eight 
hundred  and  feveiity- three  large  bundles. 
Confcious  of  poflefling,  in  fome  degree,  the 
induftry  which  belongs  to  an  hiftorian,  the 
profpedt  of  fuch  a  treafure  excited  my  moft 
ardent  curiofity.  But  the  profpedl  of  it,  is 
all  that  1  have  enjoyed.  Spain,  with  an  ex- 
cefs  of  caution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil 
over  her  tranfadlions  in  America.  From 
flrangers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar  fo^ 
licitude.  Even  to  her  own  fubjedts  the  Ar- 
chivo of  Simancas  is  not  opened  without  a 
particular  order  from  the  crown  ;  and  after 
obtaining  that,  papers  cannot  be  copied, 
without  paying  fees  of  office  fo  exorbitant, 
that  the  expence  exceeds  what  it  would  be 
proper  to  beftow,  when  the  gratification  of 
literary  curiofity  is  the  only  object.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will  at  laft  dif- 
cover  this  fyftem  of  concealment  to  be  no 
lefs  impolitic  than  illiberal.  From  what  I 
have  experienced  in  the  courfe  of  my  in- 
quiries, I  am  fatisfied,  that  upon  a  more 
minute  fcrutiny  into  their  early  operations  in 
the  Nev7  World,  however .  reprehenfible  the 
anions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the  con- 
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di!<Sl  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  more 
favourable  light. 
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^  ^  In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different 
fentiments  prevail.  Having  fearched,  with- 
out fuccefs,  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes 
to  Charles  V.  written  foon  after  he  landed 
in  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  not  hi- 
therto been  publiihed  ;  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  as  the  emperor  was  fetting  out  for  Ger- 
many at  the  time  when  the  meflengers  from 
Cortes  arrived  in  Europe,  the  letter  with 
which  they  were  intrufted  might  poflibly  be 
preferved  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna. 
I  communicated  this  idea  to  Sir  Robert  Mur- 
ray Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the 
honour  to  live  in  friendfhip,  and  I  had  foon 
the  pleafure  to  learn,  that  upon  his  applica- 
tion, her  Imperial  Majefty  "had  been  gra- 
cioufly  pleafed  to  iffue  an  order,  that  not  only 
a  copy  of  that  letter  (if  it  were  found),  but 
of  any  other  papers  in  the  library,  which 
could  throw  light  upon  the  Hiftory  of  Ame- 
rica, fhould  be  tranfmitted  to  me.  The  letter 
from  Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
f)ut  an  authentic  copy,  attefted  by  a  notary, 
of  the  letter  written  by  the  magiftratcs  of  the 
colony  planted  by  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which 
'  ■  1  have 
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I  have  mentioned.  Vol.  ii.  p.  269,  having 
been  found,  it  was  tranfcribed  and  fent  to 
me.  As  this  letter  is  no  lels  curious,  and  as 
little  known  as  that  which  was  the  objedl  of 
my  inquiries,  I  have  given  feme  account,  in 
its  proper  place,  of  what  is  moft  worthy  of 
notice  in  it.  Together  with  it,  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Cortes,  containing  a 
long  account  of  his  expedition  to  Honduras, 
with  refped:  to  which,  I  did  not  think  ic 
neceflary  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail  j 
and  likewife  thofe  curious  Mexican  paintings, 
which  I  have  defcribed,  Vol.  iii.  p.  1 73. 
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My  inquiries  at  St.  Peterfburgh  were  car- 
ried on  with  equal  facility  and  fuccefs.  In 
examining  into  the  neareft  communication 
between  our  continent  and  that  of  America, 
it  became  of  confequence  to  obtain  authentic 
information  concerning  the  difcoveries  of  the 
Ruffians  in  their  navigation  from  Kamchatka 
towards  the  coaft  of  America.  Accurate  re- 
lations of  their  firfk  voyage,  in  1741,  have 
been  publiflied  by  Muller  and  Gmelin.  Se- 
veral foreign  authors  have  entertained  an 
opinion,  that  the  court  of  Ruffia  ftu^a6uflv 
conceals  the  progrefs  which  has  been  made  by 
more  recent  navigators,  and  fufFers  the  Public 
•iiv  '  -to 
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to  be  amufed  with  falfe  accounts  of  their  route.' 
Such  condudl  appeared  to  me  unfuitable  to 
thofe  li|)eral  fentiments,  and  that  patronage 
of  fcience,  for  which  the  prefent  fovereign  of 
Ruflia  is  eminent ;  nor  could  I  difcern  any 
poUtical  reafon,  that  might  render  it  im- 
proper tQ  apply  for  information  concerning 
the  late  attempts  of  the  Ruffians  to  open  a 
communication  between  Afia  and  America. 
My  ingenious  countryman,  Dr.  Rogerfon, 
firft  phyfician  to  the  emprefs,  prefented  my 
requeft  to  her  Imperial  Majefty,  who  not  only 
difclaimed  any  idea  of  concealment,  but  in- 
ftantly  ordered  the  journal  of  Captain  Krenit- 
zin,  who  conducted  the  only  voyage  of  dif- 
cpvery  made  by  public  authority  fince  the 
year  1741,  to  be  tranflated,  and  his  original 
chart  to  be  copied  for  my  ufe.  By  confulting 
them,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  progrefs  and  extent  of 
the  Ruffian  difcoveries,  than  has  hitherto  been 
communicated  to  the  Publict  '' 
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From  other  quarters  I  have  received  in- 
formation of  great  utility  and  importance. 
M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  minifter  from 
Portugal  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  who 
^pmmanded  for  feveral  years  at  MatagrolTo, 
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a  fettlement  of  the  Portuguere  in  the  intendi' 
part  of  Brazil,  where  the  Indians  are  mi- 
merous,  and  their  original  manners  little 
altered  by  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  was 
pleafed  to  fend  me  very  full  anfwers  to  fome 
queries  concerning  the  charader  and  infti- 
tutions  of  the  natives  of  America,  which  his 
polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to 
him  in  my  name,  encouraged  me  to  pro-* 
pofe.  Thefe  fatisfied  me,  that  he  had  con- 
templated with  a  difcerning  attention  the 
curious  objects  which  his  fituation  prefented 
to  his  view,  and  I  have  often  followed  him  as 
one  of  my  beft  inftrudted  guides. 

M.  SuARD,  to  whofe  elegant  tranflation  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.  I  ow6 
the  favourable  reception  of  that  work  on  the 
continent,  procured  me  anfwers  to  the  fame 
queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  had  op- 
portunities of  obferving  the  Indians  both  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  from  M.  GodiA 
le  Jeune,  who  refided  fifteen  years  among  In^ 
dians  in  Qiiito,  and  twenl"  yearf^  in  Cayenne. 
The  Idicer  are  more  valuable  from  having 
been  examined  by  M.  dt:  la  Condamine,  who, 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  made  foirti^ 
fhoit  additions  to  them,  which  may  be  cour 
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iCpnfidered  as  the  laft  elToit  of  that  attention  tp 
fcience  which  occupied  a  long  life.. .     ;  .   ..^.  , 
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My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one 
region  in  America.  Governor  Hutchinfon 
took  the  trouble  of  recommending  the  eonfi- 
deration  of  ray  queries  to  Mr.  Hawley  and 
Mr.  Brainerd,  two  proteftant  miflionaries, 
employed  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five 
jNations,  who  favoured  me  with  anfwers, 
which  difcover  a  confiderable  knowledge  of 
the  people  whofe  cuftoms  they  defcribe.  From 
William  Smith,  Efq;  the  ingenious  hiftorian 
of  New  York,  I  received  Ibme  ufeful  in- 
formation. When  I  enter  upon  the  Hiftory 
pf  our  Colonies  in  North  America,  I  fhali 
have  Gccafion  to  acknowledge  how  much  I 
have  been  indebted  to  many  other  gentlemen 
pf  that  country. 

From  the  valuable  Colle(Si:ion  of  Voyages 
inade  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq;  with 
"whofe  attention  to  the  Hiftory  of  Navigation 
and  Difcovery  the  Public  is  well  acquainted, 
I  have  received  fome  very  rare  books,  parti- 
cularly two  large  volumes  of  Memorials, 
partly  i^auufcript,  and  partly  in  print,  which 
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were  prefented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during 
the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  From. 
th^Cz  I  have  learned  many  curious  particulars 
with  refped  to  the  interior  fbte  of  the  Spa- 
nilh  colonies,  and  the  various  fchemes  formed 
for  their  improvement.  As  this  Golledion  of 
Memorials  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colbert 
Library,  I  have  quoted  them  by  that  title* 

All  thofe  books  and  manufcripts  I  have 
confulted  with  that  attention  which  the  re- 
fpedt  due  from  an  Author  to  the  Public  re- 
quired; and  by  minute  references  to  them, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever 
I  relate.  1  he  longer  I  refleiH:  on  the  nature 
of  hiftorical  compolition,  the  mor6  I. am  coti^ 
vinced  that  this  fcrupulous  accuracy  is  ne^ 
ceffary.  The  hiftorian  who  records  th^ 
events  of  his  ov^n  time,  is  credited  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  opinion  v;hich  the  Public  en- 
tertains with  refpecSt  to  his  means  gf  inform- 
ation and  his  veracity.  He  who  delineate^ 
the  tranfadions  of  a  remote  period,  has  no 
title  to  claim  aflent,  unlefs  he  produces  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  his  aflertions.  Without 
this,  he  may  write  an  amufmg  tale,  but 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  compofed  an  authentic 
hiftpry.      In  thofe   fentiments  I  have  "been 

confirmed 
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confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  Author  *, 
whom  his  induftry,  erudition,  and  difcern- 
ment,  have  defervedly  placed  in  a  high  rank 
among  the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of  the 
age.  Emboldened  by  a  hint  from  him,  I 
have  publiihed  a  catalogue  of  the  SpaniHi 
books  which  I  have  confulted.  This  pradcice 
was  frequent  in  the  laft  century,  and  was  con^ 
iidered  as  an  evidence  of  laudable  induftr)'  in 
an  author;  in  the  prefent,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  deemed  the  effect  of  oftentation ;  but  as 
many  of  thefe  books  are  unknown  in  Great 
Britain,  I  could  not  otherwife  have  referred 
to  them  as  authorities,  without  encumbering 
the  page  with  an  infertion  of  their  full  titles. 
To  any  perfon  who  may  chufe  to  follow  me 
in  this  path  of  inquiry,  the  catalogue  mull 
be  very  ufeful. 
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My  readers  will  obferve,  that  in  men- 
tioning fums  of  money,  I  have  uniformly 
followed  the  Spanifh  method  of  computing 
by  pe/bs.  In  America,  the  pefo  fuerte^  or 
duroy  is  the  only  one  known,  and  that  is 
always  meant  when  any  fum  imported  from 
America  is  mentioned.     The  pefo  fucrte,  as 
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i^ell  a&  other  coins,  has  varied  ip  its  nume- 
rary  v^lue ;  but  I  have  been  advifed,  witb^- 
out  attending  to  fuch  minute  variationrS,  to 
oonfider  it  as  equal  to  four  (hillings  and 
(fixpencc  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
beredt  however,  that  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tur}',  the  effective  value  of  a  pefo,  i.  e.  th^ 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  reprefeqted,  or  .of 
goods  which  it  would  purchafe,  was  five  or 
fix  times  as  much  as  at  prefent. 
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N.  B.  Since  this  edition  was  put  into  the 
pi:efs„,a  Hiftpry  of  Mexico,  in  two  volumes 
in  quartp,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  the 
Abbe  p.  F/^ncefpo  Saverio  Clavigero,  has 
been  publifhed.  From  a  perfon,  who  is  a 
native  of  New  Spain,  who  has  refided  forty 
years  in  that  country,  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  tlie  Mejfiqm  language,  it  was  natural 
to  exped^much  new  inforpiation.  Upon 
perufing  his  work,  however,  I  find  that  it 
contains  hardly  any'  addition  to  the  ancient 
Hiftory  of  the  Mexican  empire,  as  related  by 

'  Acofta  and  Herrjera,  but  what  is  derived 
from  the  improbable  narratives  and  fanciful 
conjedures  of   Torquemada  and    Boturini, 
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Having  copied  their  fplendid  defcriptions  of 
,the  high  ftate  of  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  he,  in  the  abuudauoc  of  his  icA  for 
the  honour  of  his  native  country,  charges  me 
with  having  mittakcn  fome  points,  and  with 
having  mifreprefentcd  otiicrs,  in  the  Hiftory 
of  it.  When  an  author  is  conibious  of  liaving 
exerted  induftry  in  refcarch  and  impartiality 
in  decifion,  he  may,  without  prefumption, 
claim  what  praife  is  due  to  thefe  qualities* 
and  he  cannot  be  infenfible  to  any  nccufation 
that  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  claim. 
A  feeling  of  this  kind  has  induced  me  to 
examine  fuch  ftri(5tures  of  M.  Clavigero  on 
my  Hiftory  of  America  as  merited  any  at- 
tention, efpecially  as  thefe  are  made  by  ont, 
who  feemed  to  poffefs  the  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  j  and  to  fhew  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  is  deftitute  of  any  juft 
foundation.  This  I  have  done  in  notes  upon 
the  paffages  in  my  Hiftory,  which  gave  rife 
to  his  criticifnie.   \<.>\:i^A)y    ("i,   *  ^Lr.^.i.  ......i^--' ■ 
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thoje  of  the  moderns — JmperfeSlion  of  ancient  na- 
*Uigation  and  geography — Do^rine  of  the  Zones 
— Farther  difcoveries  checked  by  the  irruption  of 
harbarous  nations — Geographical  kno'Vdledge  fiill 
preferved  in  the  Eaft,  and  among  the  Arabians-^ 
Revival  of  commerce  and  na'vigation  in  Europe-^ 
favoured  by  the  Croijades-^extended  by  travellers 
into  the  Eafl-^romoted  by  the  invention  of  the 
mariner*s  compafs-^FirJl  regular  plan  of  diJco» 
very  formed  by  Riortugal— State  of  that  kingdom 
'-'Schemes  of  Prince  Henry — Early  attempts  feeble 
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V  *m^lnqmry  h^fo.  America  was  peopled — various 
theories — what  appears  mofi  probabk-^Condition 
and  charaSier  of  the  Americans -^  All,  the  Mexi- 
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they  were  acquainted — VII.  Their  religious  ideas 
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former  heads— IX,  General  review  and  efimatt 
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Tcmporalidades    de  los  Regolares  de    la    Compagnli*   de 
ETpagna,  Indias,  I'c.  Partes  IV.  4to.    Mad.  1767. 

Colon  (D.  Fernando)  La  Hiftoria  del  Alznirante^  D* 
Chriftoval  Colon.  Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  I.  i.  ♦'^  * 

Columbus  (Chrift.)  Navigatio  qua  multas  Regiones  htc- 
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Compagnia  Real  de  Comercio  p.nra  las  Iflas  de  Sto. 
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la  muy  Noble  y  muy  leal  Ciudad  dc  Mexico  en  los  Agnoa  do 
1555  &  1565,  fol.   Mexico,  1769.  •    '     -f      ' 

Concilium  Mexicanum  Provinclale  tertium  celebratum 
Mexici,  Anno  15^5,  fol.    Mexici,  1770. 

Continente  Americano,  Argonauta  de  las.  coftai  de  Nu§v4 
Efpagna  y  Tierra  Firmc.     i2mo. 

Cordeyro  (Antonio)  Hiftoria  Infulana  das  ilhas  a  Portugas 
fugeytas  no  Occano  Occidental,  fol.     Lilb.  1717. 

Corita  (Dr.  Alonzo)  fireve  y  fumaria  Relacion  de  los 
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Nueva  Efpagna,  y  otras  Provincias  fus  Comarcanas,  y  de 
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Coronada  (Fr.  Vafq.  de)  Sommario  di  due  fue  Lettere  del 
Viaggio  fatto  del  Fra.  Marco  da  Nizza  al  fette  Citta  de 
Cevola.     Exft.  Ramufio  III.  354. 

I  '  Relaciou  Viaggio  alle  fette  Citta.    Ramufio  III. 
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Cortes   (Hern.)    Quattro  Cartas    dirigidas  al  Emperador 

Carlos  V.  en  que  ha  Relacion  de  fus  Conquiftas  en  la  Nqeva 

Efpagna.     Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  torn.  i. 
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"  Davila  Padilla   (F.   Aug.)     Hiftprja   de   la   Fundacion    y 
DiTcurfo  d(?f   Provincia  dc    St.  J^go  de  Mexico,  foL    Brufl*. 

M  ;  ,.■  (Gil  Gonzalez)  Teatro  EcclefiafUco  de  la  Pri- 
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Echave  y  Aflu  (D.  Francifco  de)  La  Eftrella  de  Lima 
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1688. 

Eguiara  El  Egueren  (  D.  Jo.  Jof.)  Bibliotheca  Mexicana, 
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Ercilla  y  Zuniga  (D.  Alonzo  de)  La  Araucana,  Poema 
Eroico,  Ibl.    Mad.  1733.  -  ,j.: 

■   '  2  vol.  8vo.    Mad.  1777. 

EfcdoBa  (D.  Gafpar  de)  Gazophylacinm  Regium  Peru- 
vicum,  fol.    Mad.  1775. 


«    f  arity  Sovfa  (Manned  del)  Hiitom  del  Reyno  de  Portugal, 
^ol     Amber,  1730. 
"Pii.  I.  h  Faria 
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FjifU  y,  5oufa,  Hiftory  of  Portugal  from  the  firil  Ag< 
tne  Revolution  under  Jonn  IV.  dvo.     "LwAl  \S()'^. '    '" 

Fernai^^cz  (Diego)  Pximerft  y  ft^cund^  Parte  dei  la  HiftOM 
del  P«iru,  k'  ^evltl.  1571.     -;' -'--.- ■'-'-•'    -i^v> 

'-- : (P.  Juan  Pair.)'  RelacS^n*  ttllioriif  4fe' 'hs 

MUTiones  de  ,los  Indias  que  ^laman  Chiquitos«    410.    Mad. 
1726. 

Feyjoo   (Benit.  Geron)   Efp^noles    Americanos— !Dir<f ur- 
fo  VI.  dfel  torn.  iv.  del  Teatro  Critico.     Mad.  I7i59. 

Solucion  del  gran  Problema  Hiftorico  ioord 


y '  "^ 


la  Poblaclon  de  !a  America — DircUrfo  XV.  de!  toni.  v.  del 
Teatro  Critico. 

—————  (D.  Miguel)   Relacion  DefcripUva  de  la 
Cludad  y  Provincia  l^ruxillo  del  Peru,  fol.     Mad.  Xj^y 
■  i^rcyre  (Ant.)  Piratas  de  la  America,  ^^to.;""'"'*/^^'^""'" 

Fraflb    (D.   Petro)   De  Regio  Patrn.->atu  IndiartJrt,    fbT. 
2  vols.     Matriti.  1775.  . 
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Galvao  (Antonio)  Tratado  dos  Defcobrimentos  Anti^os  y 
Modernos,  fol.    Lifboa,  1731.  .         . 

Galvano  (Ant.)  The  Difcoveries  of  the  World  from  i\\e 
firil  Original  unto  the  Y?ar    1555.     Ofborne's  Colle£l.  II. 

354- 

Gamboa  (D.  Fran.  Xavier  dc)    Comentarios  a  los  ordi- 

nanzas  de  Minas,  fol.    Mad.  176J. 

Garcia  (Gregprio)   Hifloria   Eccleliaftica  y  Seglar  de,la 

India  Oriental  y  Occidental,  y  PrcUicacion  de  la  Santa  Evan- 
geliaenella,  i2mo.     Baeca,  1626.  "  ,»    '  ":'."*"'^^.^ 

.    _— -_   (Fr.  Gregorio)  driven  Uc'lbs^Indii^s^'<ier^T^^ 
IMundd,  fpl.  ^   Mad.  1729.  '_  '^   ': '   .  "■      ' '     . 


Ga'ftelu  (Anton.  Valefquez)    Arte  "4e  Xtengua  Mexic^na, 
4to.  Puibia  de  los  Angclei.     1716.    '   '   .       %,  ^ 

^G.izeti  de  Mexico  posies  Annos  ^728,, 1729,  1730,  410. 
^'' '  Girava  (llicronymo)  Dos  Libros  deCoimograp|uar^  Milan, 

.  'p6£T:hie^?d^)'^:J^fe^'kf^jE^i^'eS?&,-q^^ 

'"tl^igfeicul^uiiiento  dc'  diverias%iudadei;l  Wvlftiiys, .  y 
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Ilorial  de  las 


SPANISK  BOOKS  AND  MANUSGRi.  TS.  . 
lUerrAs  que  tmo  con  Tot  Indios*    £xtt.  Barcia  Ivu.  crim. 

Godoy  Lcttera  a  Cortcfe,  &c.     Exft.  Ramufio  lit.  jgp,  . 
,  ,,Gomara  (Fr.L0pe7.de)  La  Hlftoria  general  de  las  Indiasi 

Hiftona  general  de  las  Indus.     Exit.  Barcia  TTiir. 

Pritn.  torn.  ii. 

-  -  ■  Chronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna  6  Con^uiila  de 
Mexico.    Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  torn.  ii. 

., Guatemala — Razon  puntual  de  los  fucce^.fos  mas  memora- 
Ibiles,  y  de  los  cftragos  y  dannos  que  ha  padccido  la  rindad  dc 
Guatemala,  fol.  1774. 

Gumilla  (P.  J  of.)  El  Orinoco  illuftrado  y  defendido ; 
Hiftoria  Natural,  Civil,  y  Geographica  de  eftc  Gran  Rio,  &c. 

4^to.  2  tom.    Mad.  1745. 

"  "  .  '  .1  ■  Hiltoire  Naturelle,  Civile,  &  Geogra- 
phiquc  de  I'Orcnoque.  Traduite  par  M.  Eidous,  izmO. 
tom.  iii.     Avig.  1758. 

Gufman  (Nugno  de)  Relacion  fcritta  in  Omitlan  Provincia 
de  Mechuacan  della  maggior  Spagna  nell  1530.  Exft.  Ra- 
mufio III.  331. 
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>  l^enis  (P.  Thadeu»)  Ephemerides  Belli  Guiaratuici,  ab 
jAnno  I7t;4.    Exft.  CoUoccion  general  de  Docum.  tom.  iv. 

Hernandes  (Fran.)  Plantarum,  Animalium  &  Mineraliiyn 
Meyicanor urn  Hiftoria,  fol.    Rom.  i6ci. 

Herera  (Anton,  de)  Hiftoria  general  de  los  Hechos  de 
los  Caftellanos  en  las  Iflas  y  Tierra  Firma  de  Mar  Oceano. 
fol.  4  vols.    Mad.  1601.  . 


Svo. 


-  Hiftoria  General,  &c.  4  volsi    Mad.  1730. 
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:irp-^j  Graeral  Hiftory,  4c.  ^.'yi'a^ated  by  Stephens, 

ro.  6  vols',    Loiid.  1740.    "*"*  '^^^  * 
ijiir-^nr"  I^^^^W^  Indias  Qccid^ptalis,  fol.    ^ft.  16x7 »~ 
^     j^ufim^;^^  Horc»fitas  tD.  Juan  F'rancifco  de) ,  Extra^o  de 
,^4of;j^)|it09  de  Diligfqcias  y  rcocnocinueotos  de  ]b»  riosi  lagunas, 

b  »  vertientesy 
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v«rt!entC8,  y  dcfaguu  de  Mexico  y  fu  vallc,  &c«  ,fol.   Mex. 


1 1 


V    '  f. 


^'Jtfiritas-i^Colli'CcIon  de  las  applicacione»  que  fe  van  ha- 
cicndo  (U;  los  Cicnes,  cafas  y  Colijnos  que  fiicron  de  la  Com- 
p.T^nia  dc  Jcffis   cxpatriados  dc  cflos  Rcalcs  dojnimos,  410. 

3    vols.       Lima.   1772  y   1773.     ,',     f  V'        ■'■''      '^.iCn    ,_    ■ojn-xr 

«.,..-  ......  Collcccion  General  de  Providenclas  hafta  aqui 

tomadus  por  el  Gobicrno  fobre  cl  Eftrannamiento  y  Occupa- 
cion  dc  tcmporalidndcs,  de  los  Rcgulares  de  la  Compagiya  dc 
Jifpagaa,  Indias,  c  llias  Filipinas,  410.     Mad,  1767. 

Retrato  de  los  Jcfuitas  formado  al  natural,  410. 

2  vols.    Mad.  1768.       '"-    ^''"■'  •.••■■;;''■.  ,^».^rVH, 

.  -.  — ■  -  Relacion  Abbreviada  da  Rcpublica  que  os  Relt- 
^\o(qs  Jcfuitas  cllabcleccraon,  iznio. 

. •  Idea  del   Origen,  Gobicrno,    t*v;c.   dc  la  Com- 

pagniadejefus,  Bvo.     M^d.  ijCiiJ. 

I      ■  *  ■  ■-■  ,  ■  ,'    ,  * 

•    •  ..        * 
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Laevinius  (Apollonius)  Libri  V.  de  Peruviic  Invention.  S. 
rebus  in  cadcm  gellis,  izmo.     Ant.   1567.  ., 

Leon  (Fr.  Ruiz,  de)  Hernandia,  Poema  Hcroyco  dc  Con- 
<]iiirta  de  Mexico,  410.     Mad.  1755.  1 

(Ant.  dc)  Epitome  de  la  Bibliothecji  Oriefttal  y 

Occidental,  Nautica  y  Geografica,  fol.    Mad.  1737. 

Lima,  A  true  account  of.  the  Earthquake  which  happened 
there  28th  Odober  1746.  Tranilated  from.  tliQ  SpaniHi, 
8vo.     Lond.  1748..   ,<      i|,/V  ..v  ••«;'.*' /^,'i -^rf  ,•<>■'••**--—-('._* ••! 

Lima  Gozofa,  Dcfcription  de  las  •  feltibas  DemooHradonas, 
con  que  eila  ciudad  Cclt'br6  la  real  Prodamacion  d.e  el 
Kombre  Augufto  del  Catolico  MonarchorD.- Carlos  ^.IIL 
Lima,  4to.     1760.  •    ..■      ni         ji-r 

Llano  Zapata  (D.  Jof.  £ui«b.)   Preliminar  at  Tomal.  de 
las  Memorias  Hiitorico-^Piiyiicas,  Critico-ApoflogetiiCafi  tls  I9 
America  Meridioiial,  Svffl.    Cadiz,  17.59."  f >: «iV '•a'^-  •*** 
^:>u;^;-nx  i8        ^.  ^.  Lopes 
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thpc7.  (1).  Jimn  tiiis)  OiPcWfiiHilWico  PoHticocn  deftfifo 
de  la  Jurifilicion  Real,  fol.    1685. 

..  ■  -  .  (  Thoni.)  Atliis  Gcographico  de  la  America  S«;p- 
icntrional  y  Meridional,  izmo.  Par.  1758. 

Lorenzana  (D.  Fr.  Ant.)  Arzobifpo  dc  Mexico,  ahora,  de 
Toledo^  Hilloria  de  Nucva  Efpagna,  cfcrita  por  fu  iCfclarctido 
C.'onquilUdor  Hcrnan  Cortes,  Auuicntada  con  otros  Docu- 
mcntos  y  Notas,  M.     Mlx.   1770. 

Lozano  (P.  Pedro)  Dt:fcr'ption  Chorographica,  del  Tcrre- 
torios,  Arboles,  Animaics,  del  Gran  Chaco,  y  Jc  lea  Ritoi 
y  Collumbres,  dc  las  innumcrabiles  Naciones  que  la  habitan. 
4to.     Cordov.  1733. 

■  llilluria  de  la  Compawnia  de  Jcfiis  en  la  Pro- 

vincia  del  Paraguay,  fol.  2  vols.     Mad.  1753. 


M 


Madriga  (Pedro  dc)  Dcfcriptlon  de  la  Gouverncment  du 
Pcrou.  Exft.  Voyages  qui  ont  fervi  a  rctabliU'cment  de  la 
comp.  dcs  hides,  torn.  ix.   105. 

Mariana  (P.  Juan  de)  Difcurfo  de  las  Enfermed.ides  de  la 
Compagnia  de  Jcfus,  4to.     Mad.  1768. 

Martinez  dc  la  Puente  (D.  Jof.)  Compendlo  de  las  I-Cfrorias 
de  los  Dcfcubrimicntos,  Conquiftas,  y  Guerras  dc  la  India 
Oriental,  y  fus  Jflas,  djfde  los  Tiempos  del  Infante  Don 
Enrique  de  Portugal  fu  inventor.  410.     Mhd.   i63i. 

Martyr  ab  Angleria   (Petr.)   De  Rebus  Oceanicis  &  Novo 
Orbe  Decades  trcs,  izmo.     Colon.  1574. 
■  .<.ij<j.ji..     \_ —  j^g   Infulis    nuper   invcnfis,    Sc   de    Moribus 
Incolarum.  Ibid.  p.  329.  .... 


Opus  Epiftolarum,  fol.     Amfl.  1670. 

■  —  II  Sommario  cavato  dclla  fua  Hiiioria  del  Nucvo 

Mundo.    Ramufio  III.  i. 
Mata   (D.    Geron.  Fern,  de)    Ideas  politicas  y  moralss* 

IZmO.      Toledo,    1640.  j:^   .;,.i;,   } 

>    Mechuacaa — Relacion  de  las.  Cercmonias,    Ritos,  y.Poh- 
ijacion  dc  loslodios  de  .Mtchuacan  hecha  al  I.  S.  D.  Ant.  de 
Mendoza  Virrey  de  Nueva  Efpagna,  fol.    MS. 
''■'*■  b  3  Mclendez 
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•^'Mili^dei  (Fr.  Juan)  Tefof6s  Verdadcrda  ^tf^la*  'Ihclias 
Hiftbria  d6  la  Provincia  de  S.  jaati  Baptifta  del  Peru,'  dd 
Oi-den  de  Pi^diciadores,  foil  3  vols.    Rom.  i€Si«   '«  '•*  y>fi 

Memorial  Ajuftado  por  D.  A.  Fern,  de  Here<fia  Qobeftia* 
dOr  de  Nicaragua  y  Honduras,  foh  1753^^ 

Memorial  Adjuilado  contra  los  OiHciales  de  Ga(a  4e  Moneda 
a  Mexico  dtf  el  anno  1 729,  fol.     -iiojji i  1  -^t.ur.^.wiil  £V3«1*^ 

Mendoza  (D.  Ant.  de)  Lettera  al  Imperature  del  DKco«- 
primento  della  Terra  Fir  ma  della  N.  Spagnaverfo  Tramon^ 
tano.     Exit.  Ramufio  III.  355.  .;  \' 

— — — —  (Juan  Gonz.  de)  Hilloria  del  gran  -Reyiuiide 
China,    con  un  Itinerario  del  Nucvo  Mundo,  Svo^    R0JA> 

Miguel  (Vic.  Jof.)  Tablas  de  los  Sucefos  Ecclefia^c6s 
en  Africa,  Indias  Orientales  y  Occidintales,  4tp.  Wai, 
1689.  •;' 

Mifcellanea  Economico-Politica,  &c.  fol.  Pampl.  1749^;' 

Molina  (P.  F.  Anton.)  A'^ocabulario  Caftdlano  y  Mexioano, 
fol.   1 57 1. 

Monardes  (El  Dottor)  Primera  y  Segunda  y  Tercera 
Parte  de  la  Hiftoria  Medicinal,  de  las  Cofas  que  fe  traen  de 
nueflras  Indias  Occidentales,  que  firven  en  Medicina,  410. 
:Sevilla,  1754. 

Moncada  (Sancho  de)  Reftauracion  Politica  de  Efpagna.y 
^efeos  Publicos,  4to.     Mad.  1746.      ,.4^1    ^,    Ju^nc^ 

Morales  (Ambrofio  de)  Coronica  Oenerarde  JEl|)agma, 
fol.  4  vol.     Alcala,  1574.  .  u  \ 

Moreno  y  Efcaudpn  (D.  Fran.  Ant.)  Defcripcion  y'Sil^o 
del  Virreynatq  de  Santa  Fee,  Nuevo  Reyho  de  Granada,  i^c. 
fol.  MS.  ,.^     ,,.     ._^.,      ,5, 

.,.  Munoz  (D,  Antonio)    Difcurfo  fobre  economla  pplitica^ 
8vo.    Mad.  1769.  ■      .        '  n     ,  . 

Urri'j    to  rnoh;i.uv}  -3rti   to  r.o;?!u?H    /fonoitiH  nA   — ~— 

^i!cIi<T  (  cilij^;.:;.;'J    i^.  rnoJtiH    \.w\^    O)  lonjiuH  v  cbotvO 
NIzza  (F.  Marco)  RclafioB^  delViaggld  fttVa  pei^fFerra 
al  Cevole,  Regno  di  cette  Cittu.  £xft»  RttMrf'i  III4  5^56} 

L.. -,.',;  Nodal 
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.,  i{^ftdfllr^R,fJa9ipi|  ,4j?l  Viage  )  ,que  hvierQi^  jo|  ,Qij>i,t^es 
Bartji.  y  G<Kia«;44p  Ncid^al  4£^cfd)ium«atO'idel  £%echQ,^f 
hoy  es  nombrado  4<?  MairflA,^yJ^eq(»op9^gQ$«i^^d«,IljJ^gpl1, 
lan«st  4to.  Mad.  ■■',    j.  j\  -,q  cbr.f;;i{A   'i.:-,rTi:.ivT 

Noticia  Individual  de  los  dciechos  !fegu^^.:J<^,^«gladQ  «» 
oldimd  proyefto  de  17*0.  4toi    Barcdonaj  i73?.isiiorn  >1VI 

Nueva  Efpagna— Hiftoria  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva  Efp^na 
dibidida  en  tres  Partes.  En  la  primera  trata  de  los  Ritos, 
Sacrificiosy  Idolatrias  del  Tiempo  de  fu  GentUidad.  En  la 
fegunda  de  fu  maravillofa  Converfion  a  la  Fe,  y  mode  de 
<ielebrar  las  Fieilas  de  Nueilra  Santa  Igleiia.  En  la  tercera 
del  Genio  y  Carader  de  aquella  Gente ;  y  Figuras  con  que 
notaban  fus  Acontecimientos,  con  otras  particularidades ;  y 
Noticias  de  las  principales  Ciudades  en  aquel  Reyno.  Efcrita 
en  el  Agno  1541  por  uno  de  los  doce  Religiofos  Francifcos 
que  primero  PaHaroo  a  entender  en  fu  Converfion.  MS.  ful. 
pp.  618.  'unnH     ;ct     ■;•/    ..    ■•'••.     •■;■'••■■.  ^:-f;--:-^:M 
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'  *  t)^^  (?e3ro  de)  Arauco  Domado.    Poenia,  izmb.  Klak. 
1605. 
Ordenanzas  del  Confejo  real  de  las  Indias,   fol.    Mad, 

Ortega   (D.  Cafimiro  de)   Refumen  Hiftorico  del  primer 
Viftgt  hecho  al  rededor  del  Mundo,  410.     Mad.  1769. 

Qlforio   (Jerome)   Hiftory  of  the   Portuguefe,  during  the 
^^ei^jiof  Emmanuel,  8vo.  2  vols.    Lond.  1752. 
'  Oi(rorius(  Hieron.)  De  rebus  Emmanuelis  Lufitaiii$,Regis, 
8vo.  Col.  Agr.  1572.  , 

^  " '  Ovalle   (Alonfo)   Hiftofica  Relacion  del  Reyno  de  Chi!', 
fol.    Rom.  1646.  '    ' 

'  An  Hiftorical  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili. 
Exft.  Churchill  CoUea.  Ill,  i, 

Oviedo  y  Bagnos  (D.  Jof.)  Hiftoria  la  Conquifta  y  Publi- 
cation «e  Veftejiuel^  fol,     Mad^  iTizj.  :,  .,,„iV, 
Oyiedo Somn«ria>  &c«  Exft.  Ramnfio  II'V^M- -^''''^^'J  'a 
!«boW   '                              b  4  Oviado 


it 
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Ovicdo  (Goo».  Feifn.  die)  Religion  Soihiharfa  de^la  HiIlofi» 

Natural  de  los  Irtdias.     E*ft.  Barcia  Hift;  Prinl.  tbfci.  k  *r>  -"f. 
jh  QtHAq  HiftWia  Generale J^  Matarale  dfeU  tndie  <5ctldcn- 
.iakfc-rj iExll.  Ramufio  HI.  74;  v' n't  o^^itnh  h\i  s  .'fitTrjflif?'' 
■  t-i---^  Relatione  defla    NaV!i;akIofie  pfer  la  GrktiiBffiiha 
Fiume  Maragnon.     Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  415. 

•      '•    ■      ■  .      -^Mmf- 
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Palacio  (D.  Raim.  Mig.)  Uifcurfo  Ecoaomtco  Politico, 
4to.     Mad.  1778.  .,■...,-  ■•.,..1,  . 

Palafox  y  Mendozii  (t5.  Juafi)  Virtudes  iet  Indios  o 
Naturaliza  y  Coftumbres  de  los  Indies  de  N.  Efpagna,  410. 

Vie  de  Venerable   Dom.  Jean  Palafox  Eveque  de 

I'Angelopolis,  i2mo.     Cologne,  1772. 

Pegna  (Juan  Nugnez  de  la)  Conquifta  y  Antiguedades  de 
las  Iflas  de  Gran  Canarla,  410.     Mad.   1676.  '.ni:  t 

Pegna  Montenegro  (D.  Alonfo  de  la)  Itinerario  para  Pa- 
rochos  de  Indios,  en  que  tratan  les  materias  mas  particulares, 
tocantes  a  ellos  para  fu  bucii  adminiftracion,  410.   Amberes, 

»754- 
Penalofa  y  Mondragon   (Fr.  Benito  de)   Cineo  Excellen- 

cias  del  Efpagnol  que  des  pueblan  a  Efpagna,  410.     Pampl. 
1629, 

Peralta  Earnuevo  (D.  Pedro  de)  Lima  fundiida  o  Con- 
quifta  del  Peru  Poema  Eroyco,  410.     Lima,  1732. 

Peralta  Calderon  (D.  Mathias  de)  El  Apoftol  de  las  In- 
dias  y  nueves  gentes  San  Francifco  Xavier  de  la  Compagnia 
de  Jefus  Epitome  de  fus  Aipoftclicos  hechos,  410.  Pampl. 
1665. 

Percira  de  Bcrrido  (Bernard.)  Annaes  Iliftoricos  do  eftado 
do  Maranchao,  fol.     Lin)oa,  1749. 

.  .'.Peru— iReiatione  d'un   Capitano   Spagnuolo  del  Defcoprj- 
mento  y  Conquilla  del  Peru,     l^xft.  Ramuf.  HI.  37lrf,,,f,rv) - 

Peru  —  Relatione  d'un  Secretario  dc  Franc.  Pizza'rro  della 
Conquefta  del  Peru,     Ejfft.  Ram^fio  IIJ.  -jjiifi/nfiijoootij) 

— Relacion  del  Peru,  MS.      ,  ;-,  '  l^,  !?[ 

'  '"P^jfouifa  dc  los  Oydores  de  Panann a  contra  D.  Jayme  Mug- 

ncs. 
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fiwi  Idc.  pci)-  haverlo^  Gonurieriblado  Uficitainente  eri  ^tthjao. 
de  GucrrOi  fd.  1755.^  (  rn-icR  .^r^     .,'f.jbni  ^of  •^bi'timW^ 

Phillpinab^Cirta  qu<s  ^Hbe'  un  ftefig»^! '  anfigti6>  de 
I*hilipiiias,  a  uft  Ainigo  fuyo  en  Ef^agna,  que  le  pregunta 
cl  Nature!  y  Genio  dc  lo^  Indies  Naturales  de  Eftas  Mas. 
MS.  4to.  '"  ">  •   'f     ...    ' 

Pledrahita  (Luc.  Fern.)  Hiftoria  general  de  las  Conquiftas 
del  Nuevo  Reynode  Granada,  fol.     Ambres. 

Pinelo  (Ant.  de  Leon)  Epitome  de  la  Bibliotheca  Oriental 
y  Occidental  en  que  fe  contienen  lbs  Efcritores  de  las  Indias 
Orientales  y  Occidentales,  fol.  2  vols.     Mad.  1 737. 

Pinzonius  fbcius  Admirantis  Cdumbi — Navigatio  &  res  per 
eum  reperta:.     Exft.  Nov.  Orb,  Grynsei,  p.  119..         , 
^    Piziarro  y  Orellana   (D.  Fern.)   Varones  illuftres  del  N. 
Mundo,  fol.     Mad.  1639.  ,.         ,. ,.        ,  t:.«,>;.L;;,u-  : 

,    Plandlus  Judorum  ChriAianorimi    in   America   l^l^fuhtiha, 
izmo. 

Puente  (D.  Jof.  Martinez  de  la)  Compendio  de  las  Hifto- 
rias  de  los  Defcubrimientos  de.  la  India  Oriental  y  fus  Idas, 
4to.    Mad.  1681.,-;:.,;.^,,,    i  .v.;  L/i. '.,,,"...;,  ;^  .>].i..x>3. 
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Quir    (Ferd.  de)    Terra   Auftrafis  Incognita,    6r  a  new 
Southern  Difcovery,containihg  afifth  Part  of  the  World  lately 

found  out,  4to.    Lond.  1617.    "r.j  M  .,• 
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Rkmufid  (Giov.  Battifta)  Racdito  dfelle  Navigatidiif'  5 
Viaggi,  fol.  3  vol.     Venet.  1588. 

Real  Compagnia  Guipuzcbana  de  Caracas,  Noticias  hifto- 
fl?lei' fraSIcas,  de  los  SuccelTos  y  Adelantamteittos  de  efta 
Compagnia  defde  fu   Fundacion  en   17^8  .hafta  1764,  4tb. 

Recopnacion'  dfe  IM-^tdSlfts  R^'^^nds  de  ^i&  iiT^iaSi  tdi. 
4  vols,    tvlad.  1756.        -  J'      - 

.'J1J^/   ;imv£.i'    (\  ;.i;no3  cnt,e"f*l '.}!>  e-^iy ().;■(,>  ^oi  •;;!.  R^gl^mento 
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xKl:^  .eT'UL^i  jC  a  T  A'L  O  G  U'E'.  X)  RcimA  T? 

.  KcsiltraentD  y  Aranceles    JRfalcs   para  el   Comercio   de 

Relatione  d'un  Gentilhuomo  del  Sig.  Fern. .  Cortefe  dclla, 
^rs^n  Qittk  Teiniftaun,  Mexico,  &  delle  altre  cofe  della  Nova 
Spagfia.  ,£xA.  Ramuf.  III.  304.  \.i-j 

Remefal  (Fr.  Ant.)  Hifloria  general  de  las  Indias  QccL-i 
dentales  y  particular  ^c  la  Governacion  de  Chiapa  y  Guati- 
mala,  fol.     Mad.  1620. 

Ribadeneyra  (D.  Diego  Portichuelo  de)  Relaclon  del  Viagfi 
defde  que  falio  de  Lima,  halta  que  Ilego  a  Efpagna,  410* 
Mad.  1657.  ' 

Ribandeneyra  y  Barrlentos  (D.  Ant.  Joach.)  Manuel  Cdn\- 
pendio  de  el  Regio  Patronato  Indiano,  fol.     Mad.  1755.*  '*'' 

Ribas  (Andr.  Perez  de)  Hifloria  de  loi  Triumphos  de 
Nueftra  Sta  Fe,  entre  Gentes  la  mas  Barbaras,  en  las  mjfiiones 
de  Nueva  Efpagna,  fol.     Mad.  1645. 

Riol  (D.  Santiago)  Reprefentacion  a  Philipe  V.  fobre  el 
eftado  aAual   de  los  Papeles  univerfales  de  la  Mona^qhiar 

Ripia  ( Jusn  de  la)  Praftica  de  la  Adminiftracion  y  cobranza 
de  las  rentas  reales,  fol.     Mad.  1768.  ,.  ^  »,« 

Rocha  Pitta  (Sebaftiano  de)  Hiftoria  de  America  Portou- 
gueza  des  de  o  Annode  1500  du  fu  Defcobrimento  ate  o  de 
J 724,  fol.    Lilboa,  1730. 

Rodriguez  (Manuel)   Explicacion  de  la  Bulla  de  la  <Saat% 
Cruzada,  4to.     Alcala,  1589.    ,,,7     .-/i-.i;!  Vf;    !4nfrr'r!>^- 

■  — '—  (P.  Man.)  EI  Maragnon  y  Ainaaonas,  Hifloria 

de  Ips  Defcubrimientos,  Entradas  y  Reducioi^  de  Naciones, 
fol.    Mad.  1684.  s 

Roman  .  (Hieron)    Republi|Cas  del  Mundo,  .>/o)>(,|  Moi^ih 
Mad.  1595.  ,.,  .       .,.  ..      '  ,.  .iu',.M 

Roma  y  Rofell  (D.  Franc.)  Las  fegnaWs  4c  la  feli- 
cldad  de  Efpagna  y  medics  d£  hacerlas  encages.    8vo.    Madi 

IZA^.*  ^,taur:»- ilbri  :;ijit?;  .ib  w;:pok'Ci  [nM\>niO)  }5bsv;u<]M<5 

fiofende  (P.  Ant.  Gonz.  de),  Vida  dd  J<ian:((<i  Pa^^x 
Ar^obifpo  de  Mi^»«;o,  fol.    Madt  i>,7.^..   ,'^; 
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Rubaclava  (Don  Jof.  Gutierrez  d«)  Tratado  Hiftorito 
Politico,  y  Legal  de  el  commerfcio  de  las  Indias  OecidenCales, 
izmo.    Cad.  1750. 

Ruiz  (P.  Ant.)  Conquifta  Efpiritual  hetha  por  los  Reli- 
giofos  de  la  Compagnia  de  Jefus,  en  las  ProvinCias  de  It 
Paraguay  Uragaay,  Parana  y  Tap6,  410.    Mad.  1639;"'^'^ 
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^alazar  de  Mendoza   (D.  Pedro)    Monarqula  de  Efpagna* 
torn,  i,  ii,  ili.  fol.     Mad.  »;70.  W 

y  Olarte  (D.  Ignacio)  Hifloria  de  la  Conquifta  de 

Mexico— Segunda  parte,  Cordov.  1743. 

y  Zevallos   (D.  Alonz.   Ed.  de)  Conftituciones 

y  Ordenanzas  antiguas  Agnadida.  y  Modernas  de  la  Real. 
Univerfldad  y  eftudio  general  fie  San  Marcos  de  la  C'ludad  de^ 
los  Reyes  del  Peru,  fol.    En  la  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  1735. 

Sanchez  (Ant.  Ribero)  DilTertation  fur  rOiigine  de  U 
Mala^e  Venerienne,  dans  laquelle  on  preuve  qu'elle  n*a  point 
eteporteede  I'Amerique,  i2mo.     Paris,  1765. 

Samuento  dp  Gamboa  (Pedro  dc)  Via^e  al  Eftredio  de 
Magellanes,  4to.     Mad.  1768.  ..        ,u 

Santa  Cruz  (El  Marques)  Comercio  Suelto  y  en  Companias 
General,  izmo.    Mad.  1732. 

Santo  Domingo,  Puerto  Rico,  y  Margarita,  Real  Com- 
pagnia de  Comercio,  i2mo.  1756. 

Schemidel  (Hulderico)  Hiftoria  y  Defcubrimiento  del  Rio 
de  la  Plata  y  Paraguay.    Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim,  torn,  iii. 

Sebara  da  Sylva  (Jof.  de)  RecueU  Chronologique  &  Ana- 
lytique  de  tout  ce  qu'a  fait  en  Portugal  la  Societe  dite  de  Jefus, 
depuis  fon  Entree  dans  ce  Royaume  en  1540  jufqu'a  fon  £x- 
pulfion  1759,  i2mo,  3  vols.    Lifl).  1769. 

Segni  (D.  Diego  Raymundo)  Andquario  Noticiofa  Genera] 
deEfpagnay  fus  Indios,  itmb.  1769.     '       "  '^*   '  '"  ^  .  .,'  " 
Sepulveda  (Genefius)  Dialogus  de  juitis  belli  caufis,  prat* 
ftrtmi  in  Ifldos  Novi  Orbis.  MS. 

(Jo.  Genefius)  Epiftolarum  Libri  VH.  limo: 
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Siepulvodalde regtio,  Libri 111.  tamo j^    Il^rdas,  i^yatoy 

>^Se)b{as  y<Lov«TO  (JO.  Frv)  Theatro  Naval  Hydrogt-aphicd, 

Atoll' i6A®J' M'-'n    ioi't.iiin/mim      -li    jqiii  ».   .CIl    <u>i   fj   Jtjrfaio 

-■  Defcripcion  GeograpMca  y  De^tot^rei  de  Itt 

Region  Auftral  Magellamca,  4to.    Mtd.  1690. 

Simon  (Pedro)  Noticias  Hiftoriades  d«  las  COn^uiftM  4« 
Tierra  Firme  en  las  Indias  OccidentaIes>  fol.   Cuen9a,  1627. 

Solis   (D.  Ant.  de)    Hiftoria  de  las  Conquiftas  de  Mexico, 

fol.       Mad.     1684.     "VI-  i      I..MI-.-A     i-'l-    .-Mi'.d.K'      i,    .:-^Mr,l<.t 

■■n<-i  ,iitin  .  -I  ■  Hiftory  of  the  Conqufeft  ibf ' Mexitb.— Trinf- 
lated  by  Townfend,  fol.  1724. 

Solofzano  y  Pereyrra  (Joan.)  Politica  Indiana,  fol.  2  vol. 
Mad.  1776. 

—  De  Indiarum  jure,  five  de  jufta  Indiarum  Occi- 


deataliiim  Gubernatione,  fol.  2  vols.     Lugd.   1672. 


Obras  Varias  pofthumas,  fol.     Mad.  1776. 


Soto  y  niame  (P.  Franc,  de)  Copia  de  la  Relacion  de  Viage 
q\ie  defde  lit  ciudad  de  Cadiz  a  la  Cartagena  de  Indias  hizo, 
4to.     Mad.  1753. 

Spilbergen  et  Le  Maire  Speculum  Orientalis  Occidentialifque 
Navigationum,  4t0.    L.  Bat.  1619.     •    ?^-   -^^^ "  ^    ^ni.^^. 

Suarez  de  Figueroa  (Chxiftov.)  Hechos  de  D.  Gifcia 
Hurtado  de  Mehdoza,  4to.    Mad.  i6it.   a  "  "  v  "7 

Tanco  (Luis  Bezerra)  Felicidad  de  Mexico  en  la' adnri-* 
rable  Aparicion  de  N.  Signora  di  Guadalupe,  8vo.    Mad. 

TaiTagones  (Hieron;  Gir.)  Dos  Libros  de  Cofoiographia, 
4to.    Milan,  1556. 

Techo  (F.  Nichol.  de)  The  Hiftory  of  the  Provinces 
Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Sec.  Exft.  Churchill's 
Coll.  VI-.  3.  '  .    , .  ^  ..-..^ 

TOr^quemada  (Juan  de)    Mpf^qitia  J(Q4i|^%i)f4<r^i9T^^* 

Torres  (Sim.  Per,  de)  Viage  del  Mundp,  ,  Exi^i^  B(|fj4fl 
]yj|^.,^rUtt.,III. 

.      "'  Torres 
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Torres  <FraKC^  Caro  dc)  HiftoruL  de  Iss  OrdflBetMi- 
litares  de  Santiago,  Calatrava  y  Alcantarja*  delde  Ca  jPundacion 
hafta  el  Rey  D.  Felipe  II.  Adminiftador  perpetua  dellas^ 
fol.  ,  Mad.  1629.      ..    i<u-   ! 

Torribio  (P.  F.  Jof.)  Aparato  pura  ja  Hiiipria  Natiural 
El^agnala,  fol.     Mad.  1754.   H    ,.r/'vM   'o'i  <•!)  I'omj^ 

.m.,*, — r-T  DifTevUcioQ  Hiilorico  PoUtif  a  y  en  mucha  partfc 
G^graphica de  las  ina£  Fhiliipinas,  izjno.    Mad.  1753. 

Totanes  (F.  Scbaftian  de)  Manual  Tagalog  para  auxilio  de 
pr£)vinda  de  U«  Piiilip}n»««  4tQ.    S^n^pl^i  .91^  h&  F^lulipiaas, 

'1'  ;•!  :.:-<M 


V 


a    ;i!,. 


UUoa   (D.   Ant.   de)    Voyage    Hiftorique  de  I'Ameri^ue 
Meridipiiale,  4t0j.  Jtow-    Psrw*  1752. 

— — —  (D.  Ant.  de)    l^oUoia^  A-nericanas,   En^retenimj- 


ep;os  f  hy^ica^rHift^icgjySrobre  h  America  Meridional  y  la 
Septentrional  Oriental,  410.     Mad.  1772. 

— r 1  (D.  ?ern.  de)   RcftaJblecimiento  de  las  Fafaricas, 

traHco,    y   cproercio  maritimo    dc  Efpagna,    i2;po.    f  vol. 

174P.         .,  '  ^      ^  ^  '       '"'  .  ' 

—  (Franc.)  Navigatione  per  fcbprire  VlCole  dp]le 
Specierie  fino  al  Mare  detto  Vermejo  nel  1539.  Exft.  Ra- 
muf.  III.  33^.;   ,.., 

'  (D.  Bernardo)  Retabli^ement  des  Manufaftures  & 

du  i^ommerce  d'lE.^agne,  i2n>o.    Am.ft.  1753. 

Uztariz  (D.  ..(jjeton.)  Theoria  y  Prafticade  Coi^merclpjc. 
de  Marina,  fpl.    Mad.  1757,  ';  " 

jfr?"' —  The  Theory  and  Prajftice  of  Commerce,  and  Ma« 
ritlme  Affairs,  8vo.  2  vols.     Lond.  175 1.   o'-.  pj,n;[tM     ,co 

£r)3ntV0-»'l  .iflX     !u    iTtoiliii     Dili       {>ri    ■i')<^J''A      ''Ij    uib^jT 

•;    ,1  '    tin  } 

,  ■'      '  .'  /  J- 

Vti*lgeS  (!>'»  Thorn.  Tamaip  de)  Rjeftaitracioti  Jjlfe' 14' CXu- 
dad  del  Salvador  y  Baia  de  Todos  ^gn^os  en  la  Provincia  |et. 
Bhifily  AtQ.    M4d.  l6«9.      ~<^  ^      '       i/l  ::     •    •      ' 
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Vargas  Machuca  (D.  Bern;  <4e)  Milicia  y  Defcrlpciod  de 
laslndias,  410.    Mad.  1699.  cr   rx'    •     w 

Vega  (Gartitoffo  dfe  la)  "ttlrtolre  AcH^''&^vikt^^Vh 
Floride.  Traditite  par  Richelet,  i2m6.  «  torn.' Leyd.  i7j!i^''" 

"•  -^— Royil  Corilffleniaries  of  Peru,   by,  Rycaut,,  tol* 

tbnd.  1688.  "     -^       .•-^:c^ii''^'^v..r^pu 

Vega  (L'Ynca  Garcilaflb  de  la)  Hiftoire  des  Giierres 
Civlles  dos  Efpagnoles  dans  les  Indes,  par  Baudouin,  410. 
a  toni.     Paris,  1648. 

Veida  Linage  (Jof.)  The  Spanilh  Rule  of  Trade  ta  fhe 
Weft  Indies,  8vo.    Lond.  1702.  -  ,«f 

Linage  (Jof.)  Dedamacion  Oratoria  en  Defcfif^ijif 

D.  Jof.  Fern..  Veitia  Linage,  fol.   170a. 

■  ■  Norte  de  la  Contratacion  de  las  Indias  Occidentales, 

fol.    Sevill.  1672.  V         ' 

Venegas  (Miguel)  A  Natural  and  Civil  Hiflory  of  Cali- 
fornia, 8vo.  2  vols.     Lond.  1759.  1  u  v 

Vetazzano  (Giov.)  Relatione  ddUe  Terra  pet  lui  $co(|»4M9 
neli524.    Exil.  Ramufio  IIL  p.  420.  *'^' 

''Vefputlus    (Amcricus)    Daae    Navigationes    fnb    an^nciis 
Ferdinandi,  &c.     Exft.  De  Bry  America.     Pars  X.  '    t^«'^*i 

'^  ii- Navigatio  prima,  fecunda,  tertia,  quatta.    Bxft. 

f^v.'Orb:  Gryn^i,  p.  155.     '^  -  "    ■    1^^''''    '^  ^^^^^^  i^^ 

Viage  de  Efpagna,  i2mo.  6  ibiH.    *M"ad.Y776.'' ""^  ■c'^*^ 

Viaoria  (Fran.)  Relationes  Theologic*  de  liiiiis^' d«  )ure 


belli  contra  eos,  4to.     1765. 


Vieray  Clavijo  (D.  Jof.)  Noticias  de  la  Hiftoria  general  de 
las  Iflasde  Canaria,  4:0.  3  torn.     Mad.  1772.  ■" 

Villalobos  (D.  Juan  dc)  Manificllo  fobre  in  introducdOn 
de  efclavos  ncgros  en  las  Indias  Occidentales,  4to.  Sevilla, 
1682. 

Villagra  (Gafp.  de)  liiftoria  de  Nueva  Mexico  Poema, 
l2mo.     Alcala.  16 10. 

Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez  (D.  Jof.  Ant.)  Thcatro  Americano. 
Defcripcion  general  de  los  Reynos  y  Provincias  de  la  Nueva 
Efpagna,  fol.  2  tom.    Mex.  1746.  >  ^ 

Res  puefta  fobre  el  precio  de  Azogue,  410* 


VocaUflMio  Brafiliano  y  Portugues,  410.  MS. 
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"ib  nohqniiad  \  zoiliU    {^^m^Q  .(1)  iior/ri>KM  ?figir7 

....     .  -t,/        ,         ,,  .^, 

^.^^^  (^-  Bcrnafdo)  Proyeao  Econoxnica  fqbr^  la  pobja- 
cionie  Eipagna,  la  agricultura  en  todos  fus  ramos,  y  de  mafc 
«(l^brecimientos  4e  ind«ftria,  comercio  con  nucftra  marina, 
arreglo  de  nueftrainterefes  en  America,  libertad  del  commercia 
cnlndias,  &c.  zvalf,  4x0,  MS.,, 

^"Xeres  (Franc,  de)  Verdadera  Relaclon  de  la  Conquifta  del 
Peru  y  Provincia  de  Cuzco,  Embiada  al  Emperador  Carlos  V* 
Exft.  Bureia  Hift.  Prim.  torn.  iii. 
■'  Relatione,  &c.  &;c.  Exft.  Ramufio  III.  37?,  CI 
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Zarate    (Aug.  de)    Hilloria  del  Defcubrimiento  y  Con« 
qvi&%  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru.    Exft.  JBarda  Hift.  Prim. 

torn.  m.  iii  v.iii.itu  I  .::x;i     .tt^ilan 

,.,.  iniiiu,  M  ,Hift<»re  de  la  DecQoyerte  &  dela  Coaquete  du 
Perou,  i2nio.  2  tom.  Paris,  1742. 
n  Zavala  K  Augnon  (D.  Miguel  de)  Reprefentacion  al  Rey 
N.  Segnor  D.  Philipe  V.  dirigida  al  mas  ieguro  AumentQ.dei 
RealErario.  Noplace.  1732.  /.,.  \ ,.,.,_::. ^y:^  ..^  ^^,,-j' 
OiZevaUps  O-  ;Pedro  Ordpgnez  dc)  Hiftoria  y  Viage  del 
Mundo,  4to.    Mad.  169 1,  -o^r      ort  ,  o  mj.ko  nW 
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BOOK    I. 

THE  progrefs  of  men  in  difcoverlng  and   Booki. 
oeopline  the  various  parts  of  the  earth,  The  earth 
has  been  extremely  flow.     Several  ages  elapled  pied, 
before  they  removed  far  from  thofe  mild  and 
fertile' regions  where  they  were  originally  placed 
by  their  Creator.     The  occafion  of  their  firft 
general  difperfion  is  known  ;  but  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  courfe  of  their  migrations,  or 
the  time  when  they  took  poflefiion  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  which  they  now  inhabit.     Nei- 
ther hiftory  nor  tradition  furnilh  fuch  informa- 
tion concerning  thofe  remote  events,  as  enables 
us  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  operations 
.  of  the  human  race  in  the  infancy  of  fociety. 

We    may  conclude,    however,  that  all  the  Firftmigra* 

.        '  '  tions  by 

early    migrations  of  mankind  were   made*  by  land. 
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land.  The  ocean,  whicli  furrounds  the  habita- 
ble earth,  as  well  as  the  various  arms  of  the  fta 
which  feparatf  one  region  from  another,  though 
(kdincd  to  facilitate  the  communication  between 
diftant  countries,  feem,  at  fiill  view,  to  be  form- 
ed to  check  the  progrefs  of  man,  and  to  mark 
the  bounds  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  to  which 
nature  had  confined  him.  It  was  long,  we  may 
believe,  before  men  attempted  to  pafs  thcfe 
formidable  barriers,  and  became  lo  fkilful  and 
adventrous  as  to  commit  themfelvcs  to  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  na- 
tive fhores  in  queft  of  remote  and  unknown  re- 
gions. 


rirfl  at- 
tempts (o> 
wards  navi- 
gation. 


Navigation  and  fliip-builJing  are  arts  fo 
nice  and  complicated,  that  they  require  the  in- 
genuity, as  well  as  experience,  of  many  fuc- 
ccfiive  ages  to  bring  them  to  any  degree  of 
perfedion.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  firft 
ferved  to  carry  a  favage  over  the  river  that 
oburucled  him  in  the  chace,  to  the  conflruc- 
tion  of  a  vefiTel  capable  of  conveying  a  nume- 
rous crew  with  fafety  to  a  diftant  coaft,  the 
progrefs  in  improvement  is  immenfe.  Many 
efforts  v/ould  be  made,  many  experiments 
would  be  tried,  and  much  labour  as  well  aS;^ 
invention  would  be  employed,  before  men! 
could  accomplilh   this  arduous  and  important! 

undertaking.] 
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undertaking.  The  rude  and  impcrfecT:  llatc  in 
which  n.'vigation  is  liill  found  among  all  na- 
tions which  are  not  confiderably  civilized,  cor- 
refponds  with  this  account  of  its  progrcfs,  and 
demonftrates  th.^r,  in  early  times,  the  art  was 
not  fo  far  im})rovcd  as  to  enable  men  to  under- 
take dillant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote  dif- 
coveries. 


As  foon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  introduc- 
became  known,  a  new  fpecies  of  correfpondcnce  commerce. 
among  men  took  place.  It  is  from  this  aera, 
that  we  muft  date  the  commencement  of  fuch 
an  intercourfe  between  nations  as  deiervcs  the 
appellation  of  commerce.  Men  arc,  indeed, 
far  ad^'anced  in  improvement  before  commerce 
becomes  an  obje(5t  of  great  importance  to  them. 
They  muft  even  have  made  fome  confiderable 
iprogrefs  towards  civilization,  before  they  ac- 
quire the  idea  of  property,  and  afcertain  it  fo 
perfe6liy  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mod 
fimple  of  all  contradts,  that  of  exchanging  by 
[barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.  But 
|«s  foon  as  this  important  righc  is  eftabliihed, 
md  every  individual  feels  that  he  has  an  ex- 
;lufive  title  to  poflefs  or  to  alienate  whiuever 
he  has  acquired  by  his  own  labour  or  dexte- 
rity, the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature 
(fugged  to  him  a  new  method  of  increafing  his 
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>^^-7'.  acquifitions   and   enjoyments,    by   difpofing  of 
what  is  fuperfluous  in  his  own  (lores,  in  order 
to   procure  what  is   neceflary   or  dcfirable   in 
thofe  of  ot^  -   men.     Thus  a  commercial  in- 
tercoLirfe  begins,  and  is  carried  on  among  the 
members  of  the  fame  community.     By  degrees, 
they  difcover  that   neighbouring  tribes  poflefs 
what  they  themfelves  want,  and  enjoy  comforts 
of  which  they  wifli  to   partake.     In  the  fame 
mode,  and  upon  the  fame  principles,  that  do- 
meftic  traffic  is  carried  on  within  the  fociety, 
an  external  commerce  is  cftablilhed  with  other 
tribes  or  nations.     Their  mutual  intereft  and 
mutual  wants  render  this  intercourfe  defirable, 
and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims   and 
laws  which  facilitate  its  progrefs  and  render  it 
fecure.     But  no  very  extenfive  commerce  can 
take  place  between  contiguous  provinces,  whofe 
foil  and   climate  being  nearly  the  fame,  yield 
fimilar  produdions.     Remote  countries  cannot 
convey   their    commodities    by  land,    to  thofe 
places,  where  on  account  of  their  rarity  they 
are  defired,  and  become  valuable.     It  is  to  na- 
vigation that  men  are  indebted  for  the  power  of 
tranfporting  the  fuperfluous  ftock  of  one  pare 
of  the  earth,  to  fupply  the  wants  of  another. 
The  luxuries  and  bleflings  of  a  particular  cli- 
mate are  no  longer  confined  to  itfelf  alone,  but 
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f;  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  communicated  to  the  ^^^^  ^' 
molt  dillant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  navigation  and  com- 
merce continued  to  fpread,  the  intercourle 
?  among  nations  extended.  The  ambition  of 
conqueft,  or  the  necefiity  of  procuring  new  fet- 
tlements,  were  no  longer  the  fole  motives  of 
vifidng  diftant  lands.  The  defire  of  gain  be- 
came a  new  incentive  to  activity,  roufed  ad- 
venturers, and  fent  them  forth  upon  long  voy- 
ages, in  fearch  of  countries,  whofe  produds  or 
wants  might  increafe  that  circulation,  which 
nouri!(hes  and  gives  vigour  to  commerce.  Trade 
proved  a  great  fource  of  difcovery,  it  opened 
unknown  feas,  it  penetrated  into  new  regions, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  other  caule,  to 
bring  men  acquainted  with  the  fituation,  the 
nature,  and  commodities  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  But  even  after  a  regular  com- 
merce was  eftabliflied  in  the  world,  after 
nations  were  confiderably  civilized,  and  the 
iciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour 
and  fuccefs,  navigation  continued  to  be  fo  im* 
perfeft,  that  it  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvement 
in  the  ancient  world. 
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J^^^^J*       Among    all    the    nations    of    antiquity   the 
imperfediion  flruifturc  of  thelf  vefiels  was  extremely   rude, 

of  navigation  .  ' 

among  the     gnd  thcif  method  of  working  them   very  de- 

ancient^  *=;  ^      ' 

,  fedive.  They  were  unacquainted  with  feve- 
ral  principles  and  operations  in  navi^:ati.)n, 
which  are  now  confidered  as  the  firft  ele- 
ments on  which  that  fcience  is  founded.  Though 
that  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it 
attrafls  iron,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
its  more  important  and  amazing  virtue  of 
pointing  to  the  poles  had  entirely  efcaped  their 
obfcrvation.  Deftitute  of  this  faithful  guide, 
which  now  conducts  the  pilot  with  fo  much 
certainty  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  during  the 
darknefs  of  ni;3ht,  or  whi:n  the  heavens  arc 
covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other 
method  of  regulating  their  courfe  than  by  ob- 
ferving  the  fun  arid  ftars.  1  heir  navigation 
was  of  confequence  uncertain  and  timid.  They 
durfl  feldom  quit  fight  of  land,  but  crept  along 
the  coaft,  expoftd  to  all  the  dangers,  and  re- 
tarded by  ail  the  obrtru(^ion$,  unavoidable  in 
holding  fuch  an  aukward  courfe.  An  incre- 
dible length  of  time  was  requifire  for  perform- 
ing voyages,  which  are  novy  finidicd  in  a  fhort 
fnace.  Even  in  the  mildtft  climates,  and  in 
leas  the  lead  tempelluous,  it  was  only  during 
the  fummcr  months  that  the  ancients  ventured 
out  of  their  harbours.     The  remainder  of  the  | 
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year  was  lolt  in  inadivity.      It  would  have  been  "^  ok- J^. 
tiecmed    moft    inconfiderate   rafhnefs    to   have 
braved  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves  during 
winter*. 

While  both  the  fcicnce  and  pfadice  of  na- 
vigation continued  to  be  fo  defeclivc^,  it  was  an 
undertaking  cf  no  fmail  difficulty  and  danger 
to  vifit  any  remote  region  of  the  earth.  Under 
every  difadvantage,  however,  the  adive  Ipiric 
of  commerce  exerted  itfelf.  The  Egyptians,  J{fj'^p*'°'* 
foon  after  the  eftablifliment  of  their  monarchy,  "'erce  of  th» 
are  faiJ  to  have  opened  a  trade  between'  the 
Arabian  Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  great  Indian  continent.  The  com- 
modities which  they  imported  from  the  eaft, 
were  carried  by  land  from  the  Arabian  Gulph 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down 
that  river  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  if  the 
Egyptians  in  early  timt;s  applied  themlclves  to 
commerce,  their  attention  to  it  v/as  of  fhort 
duration.  The  fertile  foil  and  mild  climate  of 
Egypt  produced  the  neceflaries  and  comforts  of 
life  wiih  fuch  profufion,  as  rendered  its  inlia- 
bitants  fo  independent  of  other  countries,  that 
it  became  an  eitabliflied  maxim  among  that 
people,  whole  ideas  and  inftitutions  differed  in 


»  Vegetius  de  Re  mllit.  lib.  iv. 
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HISTORY  OF  AM^RJCAi 
BOOK  I.  almoft  every  point  from  thofc  of  other  nations;- 
to  renounce  all  intercourfe  with  foreigners.  li|' 
confequence  of  this,  they  never  went  out  of  their 
bwn  country  -,  they  held  all  fea-faring  pe'rfons  in 
deteftation,  as  impious  and  profane  -,  and  forti- 
fying their  own  harbours,  they  denied  ftrarigers 
admittance  into  them  ^  It  was  in  the  decline 
of  their  power,  and  when  their  veneration  for 
ancient  maxims  had  greatly  abated,  that  they 
again  opened  their  ports,  and  refumed  any  com- 
munication with  foreigners. 

The  charafber  and  fituation  of  the  Phenici- 
ans were  as  favourable  to  the  fpirit  of  commerce 
and  difcovery  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  were 
adverfe  to  it.  They  had  no  diftinguilbing  pe- 
culiarity in  their  manners  and  inftitutions-,  they 
were  not  addifled  to  any  fmgular  ^nd  unfocial 
form  of  fuperftition ;  they  could  mingle  with 
other  nations  without  fcruple  or  reluctance. 
The  territory  which  they  poffefied  was  neither 
large  nor  fertile.  Commerce  was  the  only 
fource  from  which  they  could  derive  opulence 
or  power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Phenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  was  more 
cxtenfive  and  enterprifing  than  that  of  any  ftate 
in  the  ancient  world.     The  genius  of  the  Phe- 

''Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  78.      Ed.  Weflelingi.       Amft. 
|7j'6.     Strabo,  lib,  xvii.  p.  1147,     Ed.  Amft.  1707. 
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hlcians,  as  well  as  the  objedl  of  their  policy  and  ^  ^^^  \ 
the  fpirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  commer- 
cial. They  were  a  people  of  merchants  who 
aimed  ac  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  actually 
poflefled  it.  Their  (hips  not  only  frequented 
all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they 
were  the  firft  who  ventured  beyond  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  navigation,  and  paflTing  the 
Streights  of  Gades,  vifited  the  weftcrn  coafts  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to 
which  they  reforted,  they  planted  colonies,  and 
communicated  to  the  rude  inhabitants  fome 
knowledge  of  their  arts  and  improvements. 
"While  they  extended  their  difcoveries  towards 
the  north  and  the  weft,  they  did  not  negleft  to 
penetrate  into  the  more  opulent  and  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  fouth  and  eaft.  Having  rendered 
^hemfelves  matters  of  feveral  commodious  har* 
bours  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian 
Gulph,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyptii 
ans,  eftablilhed  a  regular  intercourfe  with  Ara- 
bia and  the  continent  of  India  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  on  thd 
other.  From  thefe  countries  they  imported 
many  valuable  commodities,  unknown  to  the 
reft  of  the  world,  and,  during  a  long  period, 
cngroffed  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce 
without  a  rival  \ 


«  Sec  N  O  T  E  I.  at  the  ^nd  of  the  Volume. 
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P^o^^  T.^  The  vaft  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  ac- 
Ofthc  jewj.  quirgjj  by  monopolizing  the  trade  carried  on 
in  the  Red  Sea,  incited  their  neighbours  the 
Jews,  under  the  profperous  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted  to 
fome  fhare  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly 
by  their  conquefl:  of  Idumea,  which  ftretches 
along  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly  by  their  alli- 
ance with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  Solomon 
fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  diredion  of 
Phenician  pilots,  failed  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Tar/liifli  and  Ophir.  Thefe  it  is  probable 
were  ports  in  India  and  Africa  which  their 
condu(flors  were  accuftomed  to  frequent,  and 
from  them  the  Jewifli  (hips  returned  with  fuch 
valuable  cargoes  as  fuddenly  difFufed  wealth 
and  fplendour  through  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  **. 
But  the  fingular  inftitutions  of  the  Jews,  the 
obfervance  of  which  was  enjoined  by  their 
divine  legiflator,  with  an  intention  of  preferv- 
ing  them  a  feparate  people,  uninfe<fled  by  ido- 
latry, formed  a  national  charafter  incapable  of 
that  open  and  liberal  intcrcourfe  with  ftrangers 
which  commerce  rcquiies.  Accordingly,  this 
unfocial  genius  of  the  people,  together  with 
the  diiafters  which  befel  the  kingdom  Qf  llrael, 

^   Memoire   fur  le  Pays   d'OphIr  par  M.    D'Anvillr, 
Mem.  de  I'Academ.  des  Infcript.  &c,   torn.  xxx.  83. 
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prevented  the  commercial  fpirit  which  their  bookj. 
monarchs  laboured  to  introduce,  and  to  cherifb, 
from  fpreading  among  them.  The  Jews  can- 
not be  numbered  among  the  nations  which 
contributed  to  improve  navigation,  or  to  ex- 
tend difcovery. 

But  thougi.  .he  inftrudliens  J  example  of  or  the  c»r- 
jhe  rhenicians  were  unable  to  mould  the  man- 
ners and  temper  of  the  Jews,  in  oppofition  to 
the  tendency  of  their  laws,  they  tranfmitted 
the  commercial  fpirit  with  facility,  and  in  full 
vigour,  to  their  own  defcendants  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  commonwealth  of  Carthage  ap- 
plied to  trade  and  to  naval  affairs,  with  no  lefs 
ardour,  ingenuity,  and  fuccefs,  than  its  parent 
Hate.  Carthage  early  rivalled,  snd  foe  ■•  fur- 
pafled  Tyre,  in  opulence  and  power,  but  feems 
not  to  have  aimed  at  obtaining  any  ihare  in 
the  commerce  with  India.  The  Fhenicians 
had  engrofled  this,  and  had  fuch  a  command 
of  the  Red  Sea  as  fecured  to  them  the  exclu» 
five  poflcfTion  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade. 
The  commercial  adlivity  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  exerted  in  another  direiSlion.  Without 
contending  for  the  trade  of  the  eall  with  their 
modier-country,  they  extended  their  naviga- 
tion chiefly  towards  the  weft  and  north.  Fol- 
lowing the   courfe  which   the   Pheqicians  had 
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BOOK  I.  opened,  they  paffed  the  Streights  of  Gadcs, 
and  pufhiii;^  their  difcoveries  far  beyond  thofc 
of  the  parent  ftatc,  vifited  not  only  ali  the 
coafts  of  Spain,  but  thofe  of  Gaul,  and  pene- 
trated at  laft  into  Britain.  At  the  fame  time 
that  they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  countries 
in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually  car- 
ried their  refearches  to>Yards  the  South.  They 
made  confiderable  progrefs,  by  land,  into  the 
interior  provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with  fome 
of  them,  and  fubjefled  others  to  their  empire. 
They  failed  along  th^  weftern  coaft  of  that 
great  continent,  almou  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  planted  feveral  colonies,  in  order  to  civi- 
lize the  natives,  and  accuftom  them  to  com- 
merce. They  difcovered  the  Fortunate  Iflands, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the 
utmoft  boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  the 
weftern  ocean  *, 

Nor  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Phenicians  and 
Carthaginians  in  their  knowledge  of  the  globe, 
owing  entirely  to  the  defire  of  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Com- 
merce was  followed  by  its  ufual  effeds  among 
both  thefe  people,     It  awakened  curiofity,  en- 

•  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib,  vi.  c.  37.  edit,  in  ufum  Delph. 
i^to.  16S5. 
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larged  the  ideas  and  defires  of  men,  and  incited   b  o  o  k  f. 
them  to  bold   enterprifes.     Voyages  were   un- 
dertaken, the  folc  objc(5i  of  which  was  to  dif- 
coyer  new  countries,   and  to  explore   unknown 
feas.     Such,  during  the   profperous  age  of  the 
Carthaginian  republic,    were  the  famous  navi- 
gations of  Hanno   and    Himilco.     Both  their 
fleets  were  equipped  by  authority  of  the  fenate, 
and  at  public   expcnce,     Hanno   was   diieded 
to  (leer  towards  the  fouth,  along  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  he  fcems  to  have  advanced  much 
nearer   the    ''quinodial    line  than   any   formci* 
navigator  ^     Himilco  had  it  in  charge  to  pro- 
ceed towards    the  north,    and  to  examine  the 
weftern  coafts  of  the  European  continent  k.     Of 
the  fame  nature  was  the  extraordinary  naviga- 
tion of  the  Phenicians  round  Africa.     A  Phe- 
nician  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by  Necho 
king  of  Egypt,  took  its   departure   about   fix 
hundred  and  four  years  before    the   Chriftian 
sera,  from  a  port  ia  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the 
fouthern  promontory  of  Africa,    and   after  a 
voyage  of  three  years,  returned  by  the  Streights 


^  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  Hannonis  Perlplus  ap. 
Geograph.  minores,  edit.  Hudfoni,   vol.  i.  p.  i. 

8  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  di.  Feftus  Avienus  apud 
Bochart.  Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c.  60.  p.  652.  Oper.  vol. 
iii.  L.  Bat.  1707. 
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o  o  K  r.  of  Gadcs,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  ^.  Eudoxui 
of  Cyzicus  is  faid  to  liave  held  the  fame  coiirff, 
and  to  have  accomplifhed  the  fame  arduous 
Undeftaking '. 
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These  voyages,  if  performed  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  related,  may  juftly  be  reckoned 
the  greateit  effort  of  navigation  in  the  ancient 
world  ;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  imperfcft  Hate 
of  the  art  at  that  time,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, whether  we  fhould  moil  admire  the 
courage  and  fagacity  with  which  the  defign 
was  formed,  or  the  conduft  and  good  fortune 
with  which  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunately, 
all  the  original  and  authentic  accounts  of  the 
Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages,  whether 
undertaken  by  public  authority,  or  in  profc- 
cution  of  their  private  trade,  have  perillied. 
The  information  which  we  receive  concerning 
them  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is 
not  only  obfcure  and  inaccurate,  but,  if  we 
except  a  (hort  narrative  of  Hanno's  expedition, 
is  of  fufpicious  authority ''.  Whatever  ac- 
quaintance with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth 
the  Phenicians  or  Carthaginians  may  have  ac- 


*  Hero(3ot.  lib.  iv.  c.  42. 

'  Plinii  Nat.  Hill.   Jib.  ii.  c.  6j. 

k  See   NOTE   U. 
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quired,  was  concealed  from  the  rcffc  of  mankind  book  r. 
with  a  mercaniile  jealoufy.  Every  thing  rela- 
tive to  t'le  courfe  of  tlicir  navi^^^ation  Wiis  not 
only  a  myftery  of  trade,  but  a  fccret  of  Itate. 
Extr«ordinury  fa(fis  r.rc  recorded  concerning 
their  foliciunie  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
penetrating  into  what  they  wiHied  fliould  re- 
main undivulged'.  M.my  of  their  difcoveries 
feem,  accordingly,  to  have  been  fcarcely 
known  beyond  the  prccincls  of  their  own  ftates. 
The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particular,  is 
recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
rather  as  a  ftrange  amufing  tale,  which  they 
did  not  comprehend,  or  did  not  believe,  than 
as  a  real  tranfaflitM-,  which  enlarged  their 
knowledge  and  inlluenccd  their  opinion  "".  As 
neither  the  progrefs  of  the  Phenician  or  Car- 
thaginian difcoveries,  nor  the  extent  of  their 
navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  all  memorials  of  their  extraordinary 
(kill  in  naval  affairs  feem,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  have  perilhed,  when  the  maritime  power  of 
the  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  con- 
queft  of  Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter 
was  overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

'  Sirab.  Gcogr.  lib.  iii.  p.  265.  lib.  xviii.  p.  1154. 
"Sec  NOTE  III. 
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Leaving,  then,  the  obfciirc  and  pompous 
accounts  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian 
voyages  to  the  curiofity  and  conjedures  of  an- 
tiquaries, hiftory  mufl  reft  faiisfied  with  relat- 
ing the  progrefs  of  navigation  and  difcovery 
among  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  which,  though 
lefs  fplendid,  is  better  afcertained.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Phenicians,  who  inftrucled  the  Greeks 
in  many  other  ufcful  fciences  and  arts,  did  not 
communicate  to  them  that  cxtenfive  knowledge 
of  navigation  which  they  thcmfelves  polTcfled  j 
nor  did  the  Romans  imbibe  that  commercial 
fpirit  and  ardour  for  difcovery  which  dif- 
tinguilhed  their  rivals  the  Carthaginians.  Though 
Greece  be  almoft  encompaflcd  by  the  fea, 
which  formed  many  fpacious  bays  and  commo- 
dious harbours,  though  it  be  furrounded  by  a 
vaft  number  of  fertile  iflands,  yet,  notwith- 
ftandins;  fuch  a  favourable  fituation,  which 
feemed  to  invite  that  ingenious  people  to  apply 
themfelves  to  navigation,  it  was  long  before 
this  art  attained  any  degree  of  perfedion  among 
them.  Their  early  voyages,  the  objedt  of 
which  was  piracy  rather  than  commerce,  were 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  from  the  coaft  of  Theflaly  to  the 
Euxine  lea,  appeared  fuch  an  amazing  effort 
of  Ikill  and  courage,  as  entitled  the  conductors 
of  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  demigods,  and 
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exalted  the  vefTcl  in  which    they  failed   to    a  .^QQ^  ^ 
place  among  the  heavenly  conftellations.    Even 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  Greeks  engaged  in 
their  famous   ertterprize    againfl:   Troy,     their 
knowledge  in  naval  affairs  feems  not  to  have 
been  much  improved.     According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  hiftory 
ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  fcrupulou* 
accuracy  in  defcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of 
early  ages,    merits  this  diftindion,    the  fcic  icc 
of  navigation,  at  that  time,  had  hardly  ad  /un' 
ced  beyond  its  rudeft  ftate.     The  Greeks  .**  the 
heroic  age  feem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  iron,  the  moft  fcrviceable  of  nU  the 
metals,  without  which  no  confiderable  f  rog.  efs 
was  ever  made  in  the  mechanical  arts.     Their 
veflels  were   of    inconfiderable    burthen,     and 
moftly  without  decks.     Thefe    had   only  one 
ma(V,    which    they  crefted  or  took    down   at 
pleafure.     They  were  (trangers  to   the  ufe  of 
anchors.     All  their  operations  in   failing  were 
clumfy  and  unflcilful.     They  turned  their  ob- 
fcrvation  towards   ftars,    whir!;  '.ere  improper 
for  regulating  their  courfe,  and  their  mode  of 
obferving  them  was  inaccurate  and  fallacious. 
When  they  had  finilhe-l  a  voyage  they  drew 
their  paltry  barks  afliore,    as  favages  do  their 
canoes,   and   thtTe  remained  on  dry  land  until 
the  feafon  of  returning  to  fea  approached.     It 
Vol.  I.  C  is 
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is  not  then  in  the  early  or  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  that  we  can  expeft  to  obferve  the 
feience  of  navigation,  and  the  fpirit  of  difco- 
very,  rfiaking  any  confiderable  progrefs.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  ilforder  and  ignorance,  a 
thoufand  caufcs  coiicurred  m  reftraining  cu- 
fiofity  and  enterprize  withm  very  narrow 
bounds. 

•    But  the  Greeks  adva:nced  with  rapidity  to 
a  ftate  of  greater  civilization  and  refinement. 
Government,    in  its  molt    liberal    and  perfefl 
form,   began  to  be  eftablifhed  in   the  commtr- 
nities  of  Greece ;  equal  laws  and  regular  police 
were  gFadually  introduced ;     the  fcfcnccs    and 
arts  which  are  ufeful  or  ornamental  in  life  were 
carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement,   and 
Several  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied 
to    commerce   with   fueh  ardour  and  fuccef^, 
that  they  were  confidered,  in  the  ancient  world, 
as  maritime  powers  of  the  firfl:  rank.      Even 
then,    howevcr,^    the    naval    viftories  of    the 
Greeks  muft  be  afcribed  rather  ta  the  native 
fpirit  of  the  people,,  and  to  that  courage  which 
the  enjoyQient  of  liberty  infpires,  than  to  any 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  the  fcicnce  of  navi- 
gation.     In    the    Perfian  war,    thofe   exploits 
which   the  eloquence  of  the  Greek   hiftorians 
has  rendered   fo  famous,   were  performed    by 
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fleets,  compofed  chiefly  of  fmall  velTels  with-  ^^P'^  ^ 
out  decks"  i  the  crews  of  which  rufhed  forward 
with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to  board 
thofe  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  their  Ihips  feem  ftill  to  have  been 
of  inconfiderablc  burthen  and  force.  The  ex- 
tent  of  their  trade  was  in  proportion  to  this 
low  condition  of  their  marine.  The  maritime 
ftatcs  of  Greece  hardly  carried  on  any  com- 
merce beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea.  Their  chief  intercourfe  was  with  the 
colonies  of  their  countrymen,  planted  in '  the 
lefler  Afia,  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  Ibme- 
times  vifited  the  ports  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and 
of  Thrace,  or  pafllng  through  the  Hellcfpont, 
they  traded  with  the  countries  fituated  around 
the  Euxine  fea.  Amazing  inftances  occur  of 
their  ignorance,  CvCn  of  thofe  countries,  which 
lay  within  the  narrow  precinds  to  which  their 
navigation  was  confined.  When  the  Greeks 
had  aflembled  their  combined  fleet  againft 
Xerxes  sit  Egina,  they  thought  it  unadvifable 
to  fail  to  Samos,  becaufe  they  believed  the 
difl:ance  between  that  ifland  and  Egina  to  be 
as  great  as  the  diftance  between  Egina  and  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  •.    They  were  either  utterly 


*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.  ;4. 
••  Herodot,  lib.  viii.  c.  132. 
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BOOK  L  unacquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe 
beyond  the  Mediterranean  fea,  or  what  know- 
ledge they  had  of  them  was  founded  on  con- 
jefture,  or  derived  from  the  information  of  a 
few  perfons,  whom  curiofity  and  the  love  of 
fcience  had  prompted  to  travel  by  land  into  the 
Upper  Afia,  or  by  fea  into  Egypt,  the  ancient 
feats  of  wifdom  and  arts.  After  all  that  the 
Greeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  mod  important  fads,  on 
which  an  accurate  and  fcientific  knowledge  of  the 
globe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
the  eaft,  confiderably  enlarged  the  fphere  of 
navigation  and  of  geographical  knowledge 
among  the  Greeks.  That  extraordinary  man, 
notwithftanding  the  violent  pafllons  which  in- 
cited him,  at  fome  times,  to  the  wildeit  adtions, 
and  the  moft  extravagant  entefprifes,  poflefled 
talents  which  fitted  hrm  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  govern  the  world.  He  was  capable  of 
framing  thofe  bold  and  original  fchcmcs  of 
policy,  which  give  a  new  form  to  human 
affairs.  The  revolution  in  commerce,  brought 
about  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  revolution  in  empire,  oiicafioned 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  oppofition  and  eftorts  of  the  i^cpublic 
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of  Tyre,  which  checked  him  fo  long  in  the  .°^^,_[;, 
career  of  his  victories,  gave  Alexander  an  op- 
portunity of  obfcrving  the  vaft  rcfources  of  a 
maritime  power,  and  conveyed  to  him  fomc 
idea  of  the  immenfc  wealth  which  the  Tyrians 
derived  from  their  commerce,  efpecially  that 
with  the  Bail  Indies.  As  foon  as  he  had  ac^ 
compliihed  the  deftrudion  of  Tyre,  and  re- 
duced Egypt  to  fubjedion,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  rendering  the  empire  which  he  propofed  to 
eftablilb,  the  centre  of  commerce  as  well  as 
the  feat  of  dominion.  With  this  view  .  he 
founded  a  great  city,  which  he  honoured  with 
bis  own  name,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Nile,  that  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it 
might  command  the  trade  both  of  the  eaft  and 
weft '.  This  fituation  was  chofcn  with  fuch 
difcernment,  that  Alexandria  foon  became  the 
chief  conunercial  city  in  the  world.  Not  only 
during  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Grecian  empire 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  eaft,  but  amidft  all  the 
fucceftive  revolutions  in  thofe  countries,  from 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
commerce,  particularly  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
continued   to   flow  in   the  channel   which  the 

s  Slrab.  Geogr,  lib.  xvii.  p.  1143.  1149. 
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BOOK  I.  fagacity  and  forefight  of  Alexander  had  marked 
out  for  it. 
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His  ambition  v/as  not  fatisfied  with  having 
opened  to  the  Greeks  a  communication  with 
India  by  fea ;  he  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of 
thofe  regions  which  furnilhed  the  reft  of  man* 
kind  with  fo  many  precious  commodities,  and 
conduced  his  army  thither  by  land.  Entcr- 
prifing,  however,  as  he  was,  he  may  be  faid 
rather  to  have  viewed,  than  to  have  con- 
quered that  country.  He  did  not,  in  his  pro- 
grefs  towards  the  eaft,  advance  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus, 
which  is  now  the  weftern  boundary  of  the  vaft 
continent  of  India.  Amidft  the  wild  exploits 
which  diftingui(h  this  part  of  his  hiftory,  he 
purfued  meafures  that  mark  the  fuperiority 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his 
views.  He  had  penetrated  as  far  into  India 
as  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  its  commercial 
importance,  and  to  perceive  that  immenfc 
wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourie  with 
a  country,  where  the  arts  of  elegance  having 
been  more  early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at 
greater  perfedlion  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  earth''.     Full  of  this  idea,  he  refolved   to 

■1  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1036.     Qi  Curtius,   lib. 
xviii.  c.  9. 
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examine  the  courfe  of  navicjation  from 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pcr- 
fian  Gulf;  and  if  it  ftiould  be  found  pradi- 
cable,  to  eftablifh  a  regular  communicatioa 
between  them.  In  order  to  effeft  this,  he 
propofcd  to  remove  the  cataraifls,  with  which, 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Perfians,  and  their  avcrfion 
to  correfpondence  with  foreigners,  had  ob- 
flrudled  the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates'" ;  to 
carry  the  commodities  of  the  eaft  up  that  river, 
and  the  Tigris,  which  unites  with  ir,  into  the 
interior  parts  of  his  Afiatic  dominions ;  while, 
by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  river 
Nile,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria, 
and  diftributed  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Nearchus,  an  officer  of  eminent  abilities,  was 
entrufted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  fitted 
out  for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this 
voyage,  which  was  deemed  an  enterprife  fo 
arduous  and  important,  thai;  Alexander  reckon* 
cd  it  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  events 
which  diftinguifhed  his  reign.  Inconfiderable 
as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was,  at  that  time,  an 
undertaking  of  no  little  merit  and  difficulty. 
In  the  profecution  of  it,  ftriking  inftances 
occur  of  the  fmall  progrefs  which  the  Greeks 
had  made  in  naval  knowledge  '.     Having  never 
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^^^''^  ^\  failed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Mediterranean,  ^ 
where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  fea  are  hardly 
J  perceptible,   when  they  firftobferved  this  phae- 
nomenon  at  the  mouth  of  the   Indus,   it  ap- 
peared to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which  .the  gods 
teftified  the  difpleafure  of  Heaven   againft  their 
'fCnterpiife*.     During  their  whole  courfe,  they 
jfcem  never  to  have  loft  fight  of  land,  but  fol- 
lowed  the   bearings  of   the    coaft  fo  fervilely, 
-that  they  could  not  much  avail  thcmfelves  of 
diofe  periodical  winds,    which  facilitate  navi- 
'  gation  in  the  Indian  ocean.     Accordingly,  chcy 
•fpent  no  Icfs  than  ten  months"  in  performing 
this  voyage,   which,  from  the  mouth   of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Perfian  Gulf,  .  does  not 
-  exceed  twenty  degrees.     It  is  probable,    that 
amidft  the  violent  convulfions,    and  frequent 
revolutions  in  the  Eaft,  occafioned  by  the  cop- 
:  tells   among  the  fucccflbrs  of  Alexander,  the 
navigation  to.  India,  by  the  courfe  which  Ne«r- 
„  chus  had  opened,   was  difcontinued.    The  In- 
;  riian  trade  carried  on  at  Alexandria,  not  only 
fubfifted,  but  was  fo  much  extended  under  the 
•  Grecian  monarchs  of  Egypt,  that  it  proved  a 
'great  fourcc  of  the  wealth  which  diliinguiflied 
■  their  kingdom.     .  >  v^ 

"^  '  ■'«  See  NOTE  V,        »  Pl'in.  Hlft.  Nat.  iib.  vi.  c.  2), 
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*Thb  progrcfs  which  the  Romans  made  in  .^^^'^^ 
navigation  and  difcovcry,  was  ftill  more  in-  SliJ.'^**" 
confiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
genius  of  the  Roman  people,  their  military 
education,  and  the  fpirit  of  their  laws,  con- 
curred in  eflranging  them  from  commerce  and 
naval  affairs.  It  was  the  neceflity  of  oppofing 
a  formidable  rival,  not  the  defire  of  extending 
trade,  which  firil  prompted  them  to  aim  at 
maritime  power.  Though  they  foon  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  acquire  the  univerfal  domi- 
nion after  which  they  afpired,  it  was  neceilary 
to  render  thcmfelves  maflers  of  the  fea,  they 
ftill  confidered  the  naval  fervice  as.  a  fubordi- 
nate  ftation,  and  refervcd  for  it  fuch  ctizcns 
as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  into  the 
legions'^.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, hardly  one  event  occurs,  that  marks 
attention  to  navigation  any  farther  than  as  it 
was  inftrumental  towards  conquelV.  When  the 
Roman  valour  and  difcipline  had  fubdued  all 
the  maritime  ftates  known  in  the  ancient 
world;  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Egypt, 
had  fubmitted  to  their  power,  the  Romans 
did  not  imbibe  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the 
conquered  nations.  Among  that  people  ^  of 
ibldiers,  to  have  applied  to  trade  would  have 

»  Fol/b.  lib.  V. 
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BOOK  r.  been  deemed  a  degradation  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
They  abandoned  the  mechanical  arts,  com* 
mcrce,  and  navigation,  to  flaves,  to  freedmen, 
to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  lowefl: 
elafs.  Even  after  the  fubverfion  of  liberty, 
when  the  feverity  and  haughtinefs  of  ancient 
manners  began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rife 
into  high  cftimation  among  the  Romans.  The 
t»'ade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  con- 
quered countries,  continued  to  be  carried  on  in 
its  ufual  channels,  after  they  were  reduced  into 
the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome  was 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, all  the  wealth  and  valuable  produdions 
of  the  provinces  flowed  naturally  thither.  The 
Romans,  fatisfied  with  this,  fecm  to  have  fuf- 
fered  commerce  to  remain  almoft  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  refpediive  coun- 
tries. The  extent,  however,  of  the  Romi^ 
powerj  which  reached  over  the  greatcft  part  of 
the  known  world,  the  vigilant  infpedlion  of  the 
Roman  magiflrates,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  no  lefs  intelligent  than  adive, 
gave  fuch  additional  fecurity  to  commerce,  as 
animated  it  with  new  vigour.  The  union 
among  nations  was  never  fo  entire,  nor  the  in« 
tercourfe  fo  perfed,  as  within  the  bounds  of 
this  vaft  empire.  Commerce,  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  was  not  obltructed  by  the  jea- 
,  -,  1.;  .  loufy 
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loufy  of  rival  ftates,  interrupted  by  frctpeni  yP^,^ 
hoftilitics,    or    limited    by  partial  rcftri^tioni. 
One  fuperintendrng  power  moved  Mid  regulated 
the  induftry  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  their  joint  efforts.  '  i  •       *  '  ^ 


Navigation  felt  this  influence,  and  im- 
proved under  it.  As  ibon  as  the  Romans  ac- 
quired a  taftc  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft,  the 
trade  with  India  through  Egypt  was  pulhed 
with  new  rigour,  and  carried  on  to  greater  ex- 
tent. By  frequenting  the  Indian  continent, 
navigators  became  acquainted  with  the  periodi- 
cal courfe  of  the  winds,  which,  in  the  ocean 
that  feparates  Africa  from  India,  blow  with 
little  variation  during  one  half  of  the  year  from 
the  eafl,  and  during  the  other  half  blow  with 
equal  fteadinefs  from  the  weft.  Encouraged 
by  obferving  this,  they  abandoned  their  ancient 
flow  and  dangerous  courfe  along  the  coaft,  and 
as  foon  as  the  weftern  monfoon  fet  in,  took 
their  departure  from  Ocelis,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  ft  retched  boldly  acrofs 
the  ocean  ^.  The  uniform  direftion  of  the 
wind,  lupplying  the  place  of  the  compafs,  and 
rendering  the  guidance  of  the  ftars  lefs  ne- 
ccflary,  conducted  them  to  the  port  of  Mufiris, 
on  the  weftern  ftiore  of  the  Indian  continent. 
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■ooK  h  There  they  took  on  board  their  cargo,  and  re- 
turning with  the  eaftern  monibon,  finifhed  their 
voyage  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  within  the  year. 
This  part  of  India,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Malabar  coad,  feems  to  have  been  the  ut- 
mofl  limit  of  ancient  navigation  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  What  imperfeA  knowledge 
the  ancients  had  of  the  immenfe  countries  which 
ftretch  beyond  this  towards  the  eaft,  they  re- 
ceived from  a  few  adventurers,  who  had  vi- 
fited  them  by  land.  Such  excurilons  were 
neither  frequent  nor  extenfive,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, rhat  while  the  Roman  intercourfe  with 
India  fubfifted,  no  traveller  ever  penetrated 
farther  than  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ^  The 
fleets  from  Egypt  which  traded  at  Mufiris  were 
loaded,  it  is  true,  with  the  fpices  and  other 
rich  commodities  of  the  continent  and  illands 
of  the  farther  India  i  but  thefe  were  brought  to 
that  port,  which  became  the  ftaple  of  this  com- 
merce, by  the  Indians  themfelves,  in  canoe^ 
hollowed  out  of  one  tree  *.  The  Egyptian  and 
Roman  merchants,  fatisfied  with  acquiring  thofe 
commodities  in  this  manner,  did  not  think  it 
neceflary  to  explore  unknown  feas,  and  ven- 
ture upon  a  dangerous  navigation,  in  quell  of 

»  Strab.  Geogr,  lib.  xv.  p.  1006.  lozo.     See  NOTE 
VI. 
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the  countries  which  produced  them.  But  though  book'  '.. 
the  difcoveries  of  the  Romans  in  India  were  fo 
limited,  their  commerce  there  was  fuch  as  will 
appear  confiderable,  even  to  the  prelent  age, 
in  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been  extended  far 
beyond  the  praftice  or  conception  of  any  pre- 
ceding period.  We  are  inforr  cd  by  one  author 
of  credit  **,  that  the  commerce  with  India  drained 
the  Roman  empire  every  year  of  more  than 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  -,  and  by  another, 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  ihips  failed  annu- 
ally from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that  country  V 

The  difcovery  of  this  new  method  of  failing  J/'j^^*''* 
to  India,  is  the  mod  confiderable  improvement  in  gjj*«  ^y 
navigation  made  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Roman  power.  But  in  ancient  times,  the  know- 
ledge of  remote  countries  was  acquired  more  fre- 
quently by  land  than  by  fea  "^  j  and  the  Romans, 
from  their  peculiar  difinclination  to  naval  affairs, 
may  bs  faid  to  have  neglefted  totally  the  latter; 
though  a  more  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of 
difcovery.  The  progrefs,  however,  of  their  vic- 
torious armies  through  a  confiderable  portion  of 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  contributed  greatly 
to   extend   difcovery   by  land,   and   gradually 


♦  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  vl.  c.  26. 
'  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  ii.  p,  179, 
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>^^!L'\  opwicd  the  navigation  oF  new  and  unknown 
feas.  Previous  to  the  Roman  conqucfts,  the  ci- 
vilized nations  of  antiquity  had  little  communis 
cation  with  thofc  countries  in  Europe,  which 
now  form  its  moft  opulent  and  powerful  king- 
doms. The  interior  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul 
were  imperfc£l:ly  known.  Britain,  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  world,  had  never  been  vifited, 
except  by  its  neighbours  the  Gauls,  and  by  a 
few  Carthaginian  merchants.  The  name  of 
Germany  had  fcarcely  been  heard  of.  Into  all 
thefe  countries  the  arms  of  the  Romans  pcnc- 
tratedk  They  entirely  fubdued  Spain  and  Gaul ; 
they  conquered  the  greateft  and  moft  fertile  part 
of  Britain  \  they  advanced  into  Germany,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In  Africa, 
they  acquired  a  confiJerable  knowledge  of  the 
provinces,  which  ftretch  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  from  Egypt  weftward  to  the  ftraits 
of  Gades.  In  Afia,  they  not  only  fubjected  to 
their  power  moft  of  the  provinces  which  com- 
pofed  the  Perfian  and  Macedonian  empires, 
but,  after  their  vidories  over  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  they  feem  to  have  made  a  more  ac- 
curate furvey  of  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  and  to  have  carried 
on  a  more  extenlive  trade  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  opulent  and  commercial  na- 
tions, then  feated  around  the   Euxine  fea.    * 
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From  tliis  fuccin^t  furvey  of  difcovery  and  book  i. 
navigation,  which  I  have  traced  from  the  o^PJ'jfJ; 
earlicft  dawn  of  hiftorical  knowledge  to  the  full  Jn'ji'ied' 
eftablidiment  of  the  Roman  dominion,  their  ISu, 
progrefs  appears  to  have  been  wonderfully  flow. 
It  feems  neither  adequate  to  ^vhat  we  might 
have  cxpefled  from  the  adivity  and  enterprife 
of  the  human  mind,  nor  to  wha*:  might  have 
been  performed  by  the  power  of  the  great  em- 
pires which  fucceflivcly  governed  the  world.  If 
we  rejefl  accounts  that  are  fabulous  and  ob- 
fcure;  if  we  adhere  fteadily  to  the  light  and 
information  of  authentic  hiftory,  without  fub- 
ftituting  in  its  place  the  conjedures  of  fancy, 
or  the  dreams  of  etymologifts,  we  mjft  con- 
clude, that  the  knowledge  which  the  imcients 
had  acquired  of  the  habitable  globe  was  ex- 
tremely confined.  In  Europe,  the  cxt^nfive 
provinces  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Germany  were 
little  known  to  them.  They  were  almoft  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  vaft  countries  which 
are  now  fubjed  to  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sv.e^ 
den,  PruflSa,  Poland,  and  the  Ruffian  cmpin?. 
The  more  barren  regions,  that  ftreteh  withit\ 
the  arftic  circle,  were  quite  unexplored.  In 
Africa,  their  refcarches  did  not  extend  far  be- 
yond the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  thofe  fituated  on  the  weftern 
il)ore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  Afia,  they  were 
4  unac- 
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B^ooKL  unacquainted,  as  I  formerly  obferved,  with  all 
the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  beyond  the 
Ganges,  which  furnifh  the  moft  valuable  com- 
modities that,  in  modern  times,  have  been  the 
great  objeft  of  the  European  commerce  with 
India ;  nor  do  thejr  feem  to  have  ever  pene- 
trated into  thofe  immenfe  regions  occupied  by 
th?  wandering  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Sarmatians  or  Scythians,  and 
now  pofTefled  by  Tartars  of  various  denomina- 
tions, and  by  the  Afiatic  fubjefls  of  Ruffia. 
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But  there  is  one  opinion,  that  univerfally 
prevailed  among  the  ancients,  which  conveys  a 
more  ftriking  idea  of  the  fmall  progrefs  they 
had  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  habitable 
globe,  than  can  be  derived  from  any  detail  of 
their  difcoveries.  They  fuppofed  the  earth  to 
be  divided  into  five  regions,  which  they  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  zones.  Two  of 
thefe,  which  were  neareft  the  Poles,  they  termed 
frigid  zones,  and  believed  that  the  extreme 
cold  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  rendered 
them  uninhabitable.  Another,  fcated  under 
the  line,  and  extending  on  either  fide  towards 
the  tropics,  they  called  the  torrid  zone,  and 
imagined  it  to  be  fo  burnt  up  with  unremitting 
heat,  as  to  be  equally  deftitute  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  two  other  zones,  which  occupied  the 
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remainder  of  the  earth,  they  b'rftowed  the  ap- 
pellation of  temperate,  and  taught  that  thefcj 
being  the  only  regions  in  which  life  could  fub* 
fift,  were  allotted  to  man  for  his  habitation. 
This  wild  opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  the  un^ 
informed  vulgar,  or  a  fa'nciful  fidlion  of  the 
poets,  but  a  fyftem  adopted  by  the  moft  en- 
lightened philolbphers,  the  moft  accurate  hifto- 
rians  and  geographers  in  Greece  ahd  Rome. 
According  to  this  theory^  a  vaft  portion  of  thfc 
habitable  earth  was  pronounced  to  be  unfit  fof 
fuftaining  the  human  fpecies.  Thofe  fertile 
and  populous  regions  within  the  torrid  zone, 
which  are  now  known  not  only  to  yield  their 
own  inhabitants  the  neccflaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  with  moft  luxuriant  profufion,  but  to 
communicate  their  fuperftuous  ftores  to  the  reft 
of  the  world,  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  manfion 
of  perpetual  iterility  and  defolation.  As  all  the 
parts  of  the  globe,  which  the  ancients  had  dif* 
covered,  lay  within  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  their  opinion  that  the  other  temperate 
zone  was  filled  with  inhabitaiits,  was  founded 
on  reafoning  and  conjefture,  not  on  difcovery. 
They  even  believed  that,  by  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  fuch  an  infuperable 
barrier  was  placed  between  the  two  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth,  as  would  prevent  for  ever 
any  intercourfe  between  their  refpedive  inha- 
VoL.  I.  D  bitants. 
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ROOK  T.  bitants.  Thus  this  extravagant  theory  not  only 
proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with 
ih(f  true  ilate  of  the  globe,  but  it  tended  to 
render  ihcir  ignorance  perpetual,  by  reprefent- 
iiig  all  atternpis  tov.&ards  opening  a  communi- 
cation vv'ith  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth,  as 
uiuily  impracticable  ^ 

Cut,  however  impcrfed  c^r  inaccurate  the 
geograpliical  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  acquired  may  appear,  in  refpecl 
of  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  that  fcience* 
their  progrefs  in  difcovery  will  feem  confider- 
able,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  na- 
vigation and  commerce  muft  be  reckoned  great, 
wlicn  compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early 
times.  As  long  as  the  Roman  empire  retained 
fuch  vigour  as  to  preferve  its  authority  over  the 
conquered  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united, 
it  was  an  objedl  of  public  police,  as  well  as  of 
private  curiofity,  to  examine  and  defcribe  the 
countries  which  compofed  this  great  body. 
Even  when  the  other  fciences  began  to  decline, 
geography,  enriched  with  new  obfervations, 
and  receiving  fome  acceflion  from  the  expe- 
rience of  every  age,  and  the  reports  of  every 
traveller,    continued  to  improve.      It    attained 


See  NOTE  VIII. 
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If  to  the  higheft  point  of  perfedlion  and  accuracy  ^y]^  ^ 
J;  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world, 

by  the  induftry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy  the  phi-  ments  in 
H  lolbpher.     He  flouriflied  in  the  lecond  century  by  Ptokmy, 
-  of  the  Chriltian  sra,  and    publifhed  a  deicrip- 
tion   of  the  terreftrial  globe,  more  ample  and 
exadl  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceflbrs. 

But,  foon   after,    violent  convulfions   bc2[an  T*^^  •")',*- 

'  >  »  '  o         f]on  01  the 

J  to  {hake  the  Roman  ftate ;    the  fatal  ambition  R^""^"  ?^ 

pi:e  oy  oav* 


tions. 


or  caprice  of  Conftantine,  by  changing  the  feat  ^*'°"*  "* 
of  government,  divided  and  weakened  its  force  ; 
the  barbarous  nations,  which  Providence  pre- 
pared as  inftruments  to  overturn  the  mighty 
fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  began  to  afiemble 
and  to  mufter  their  armies  on  its  frontier ;  the 
empire  tottered  to  its  fall.  During  this  decline 
and  old  age  of  the  Roman  ftate,  it  was  impof- 
fible  that  the  fciences  fliould  go  or.  improving. 
The  efforts  of  genius  were,  at  tha>:  period,  as 
languid  and  feeble  as  thofc  oi  £%.vei'n:nent. 
From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  coiiudcrable  ad- 
dition feems  to  have  been  madf- "o  geograpiihal 
knowledge,  nor  did  any  important  revolution 
happen  in  trade,  excepting  that  Conftantinople, 
by  its  advantageous  fituation,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  eaftern  emperors,  became  a 
commercial  city  of  the  firft  note. 
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At  length,  the  clouds  which  had  been  fo 
long  gathering  round  the  Roman  empire,  burft 
into  a  ftorm.  Barbarous  nations  ru(hed  in  from 
fcveral  quarters  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity, 
and,  in  rhe  general  wreck,  cccafioned  by  the 
inundation  which  overwhelmed  Europe,  the  arts, 
fcienccs,  inventions  and  difcoveiies  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  perifhed  in  a  great  meafure,  and  difappear- 
ed  ^.  All  the  various  tribes,  which  fettled  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  were 
wncivilized,  ftrangers  to  letters,  deftitute  of  arts, 
unacquainted  with  regular  government,  fubor- 
dination,  or  laws.  The  manners  and  inftitu- 
tions  of  fome  of  them  were  fo  rude,  as  to  be 
hardly  compatible  with  a  ftate  of  focial  union. 
Europe,  when  occupied  by  fuch  inhabitants, 
may  be  faid  to  have  returned  to  a  fecond  in- 
fancy, and  had  to  begin  anew  its  career  in  im- 
provement, fcience,  and  civility.  The  firft 
efTea  of  the  fettlement  of  thofe  barbarous  in- 
vaders was  to  diflbive  the  union  by  which  the 
Roman  power  had  cemented  mankind  together. 
They  parcelled  out  Europe  into  many  fmail  and 
independent  dates,  differing  from  each  other  in 
language  and  cuftoms.  No  intercourfe  fubfifted 
between  the  members  of  thole  divided  and 
hoftile  communities.     Accullomed  to  a  fimple 
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mode  of  life,  and  averfe  to  indiiftry,  they  had  ^^"J^^ 
few  wants  to  fwpply,  and  few  fuperfluities  to  dif- 
pofe  of.  The  names  of  Jlranger  ^nd  of  enemy 
•  became  once  more  words  of  the  fame  import. 
Cuftoms  every  where  prevailed,  and  even  laws 
were  cftabliflied,  which  rendered  it  difagrecable 
and  dangerous  to  vifit  any  foreign  country  •'. 
Cities,  in  which  alone  an  extenfive  comriierce 
can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  inconfiderable, 
and  deftitute  of  thofe  immunities  which  produce 
fecurity  or  excite  enterprife.  The  fciences,  on 
which  geography  and  navigation  are  founded, 
were  little  cultivated.  The  accounts  of  ancient 
improvements  and  difcoveries,  contained  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  were  neglected  or 
mifunderftood.  The  knowledge  of  remote  re- 
gions was  loft,  their  fituation,  their  commo- 
dities, and  almoft  their  names,  were  unknown. 

One  circumftance  prevented  commercial  in-  commerce 
tercourfe  with  diftant  nation?,  from  ceafing  al-  fervedln 
together.     Conftantinople,  though  often  threat-  empire,  ^^^ 
ened  by  the  fierce  invaders,  who  fpread  defola- 
,     tion  over  the  reft  of  Europe,  was  fo  fortunate 
as  to  efcape   their   deftrudive  rage,      in   that 
city,    the  knowledge  of   ancient   arts  and  dif- 
f  oyeries   was  prefer ved  j    a  talte  for  fplcndous: 

*  |-Jift.  of  Charles  V.   vol.  i.  |3.  77.  327. 
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L^-°^-f  ^"^  elegance  fubfifted ;  the  produdtions  and 
luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were  in  requeft ; 
and  commerce  continued  to  flourifli  there  when 
it  was  almoft  extindt  in  every  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  citizens  of  Conftantinople  did  not 
confine  their  trade  to  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, or  to  the  adjacent  coafts  of  Afia  ;  they 
took  a  wider  range,  and  following  the  courfc 
which  the  ancients  had  marked  out,  imported 
the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies  from  Alex»- 
andria.  When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Ro- 
man empire  by  the  Arabians,  tiie  induftry  of 
the  Greeks  difcovered  a  new  channel,  by  which 
the  p;  oduflions  of  India  might  be  conveyed  to 
Conltantinoplc.  They  were  carried  up  the 
Indus,  as  far  as  that  great  river  is  navigable ; 
thence  they  were  tranfported  by  land  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded  down 
its  ftream  to  the  Cafpian  fea.  There  they  en- 
tered the  Volga,  and  failing  up  it,  were  carried 
by  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conducted  them 
into  the  Euxine  fea,  where  veflels  from  Con- 
Ilantinople  waited  their  arrival '.  This  extra- 
ordinary and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits 
attention,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  violent 
paffion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople 
had  conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  eaft,  and 
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as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ardour  and  ingenuity  with  /^J_*'!^ 
which  they  carried  on  commerce  -,  but  I  ccaiilc  it 
demonftratcs,  that,  during  the  ignorance  which 
reigned  in  the  reit  of  Europi",  an  e>:tcn five 
knowledge  of  remote  countries  was  {till  pre- 
ferved  in  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  gleam  of  lignt  and  J"j'^".X5 
knowledge  broke  in  upon  the  ead.  '1  he  Ara- 
bians having  contraiftcd  fome  rclilh  i.A'  the 
fciences  of  the  people  whofe  empire  they  had 
contributed  to  overturn,  tranflatcd  the  books 
of  feveral  of  the  Greek  philofophers  inru  their 
own  language.  One  of  the  firft  was  that  va- 
luable work  of  Ptolemy,  which  1  have  already 
mentioned.  The  ftudy  of  geography  became, 
of  confequence,  an  early  objecft  of  attention  to 
the  Arabians.  But  that  acute  and  ingenious 
people  cultivated  chiefly  the  fpeculative  and 
fcientific  parts  of  geography,  in  order  to  af- 
certain  the  figure  and  dimenfions  of  the  ter* 
reftrial  globe,  they  applied  the  principles  of 
geometry,  they  had  recourfc  to  alironomical 
obfervations,  they  employed  experiments  and 
operations,  which  Europe,  in  more  enlightened 
times,  has  been  proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate. 
At  that  period,  however,  the  fame  of  the  im- 
provements made  by  the  Arabians  did  not  reach 
|iurop'j.     The   knowledge  of  their  dilcovtrie^ 
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L^-^-Jj  ^^'  referved  for  ages  capable  of  comprehending 
apd  of  perfeding  them. 

Revival  of        gy   clcprecs,    the   calamities   and   defolation 

commerce  o  » 

tion  "rifu-   brought  upon  the  weftern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
'°f*'  man  empire  by  its  barbarous  conquerors,  were 

forgotten,  and  in  fome  meafure  repaired.  The 
rude  tribes  which  fettled  there,  acquiring  in- 
fenfibly  fome  idea  of  regular  government,  and 
fome  relifh  for  the  fun(5tions  and  comforts  of 
civil  life,  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its 
torpid  and  unaftive  ftate.  The  firft  fymptoms 
of  revival  were  difcerned  in  Italy.  The  north- 
ern tribes  which  took  pofieflion  of  this  coun- 
try, made  progrefs  in  improvement  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  people  fettled  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Various  caufes,  which  it  is  not  the 
objed  of  this  work  to  enumerate  or  explain, 
concurred  in  reftoring  liberty  and  independence 
to  the  cities  of  Italy  ''.  The  acquifuion  of  thefc 
roufed  induftry,  arjd  gave  motion  and  vigour 
;o  all  the  adtive  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
Foreign  commerce  revived,  navigation  was  at- 
tended to  and  improved.  Conftantinople  be- 
came the  chief  mart  to  which  the  Italians  re- 
forted.  There  they  not  only  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  but  obtained  fuch  mercan- 
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tile  privileges  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade  ^^^^"1^ 
with  great  advantage.  They  were  fupplied 
both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  eaft", 
and  with  many  curious  manufadlures,  the  pro- 
dud  of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity  which  ftill 
fubfifted  among  the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and 
expence  of  conveying  the  produftions  of  India 
to  Conftantinople  by  that  long  and  indirect 
courle  which  I  have  defcribed,  rendered  them 
extremely  rare,  and  of  an  exorbitant  price,  the 
induftry  of  the  Italians  diicovered  other  me- 
thods of  procuring  them  in  greater  abundance, 
and  at  an  cafier  rate.  They  fometimes  pur- 
chafed  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other 
ports  on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  to  which  they  were 
brought  by  a  route  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
They  were  conveyed  from  India  by  fea,  up  the 
Perfian  Gulf,  and  afcending  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  as  far  as  Bagdar,  were  carried  by  land 
acrofs  the  Defert  to  Palmyra,  and  from  thence 
to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  But  from 
the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  the  caravans  were  expofed,  this  proved 
always  a  tedious,  and  often  a  precarious  mode 
of  conveyance.  At  length,  the  Soldans  of 
Egypt,  having  renewed  the  commerce  with  In- 
dia in  its  ancient  channel,  by  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Italian  merchants,  notwithftanding  the  vio- 
lent antipathy  to  each  other  with  which  Chri- 
stians 
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BOOK  I.  ftians  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  then 
poffcfltd,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  enduring, 
from  the  love  of  gain,  the  in!*.;ience  and  exac- 
tions of  the  Mahometans,  eflablilhed  a  lucrative 
trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period,  the  com- 
•  mercial  fpirit  of  Italy  becai  adlive  and  enter- 
prifing.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pifa,  rofe  from  icon- 
fidcrable  towns,  to  be  populous  and  wealthy  ci- 
ties. Their  naval  power  increafed  j  their  vefTels 
frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  venturing  fometimes  beyond  the 
Streights,  vifited  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain, 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England  ;  and, 
by  diilributing  their  commodities  over  Europe, 
began  to  communicate  to  its  various  nations 
fome  tafte  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the 
eaft,  as  well  as  fome  ideas  of  manufadures  and 
arts,  which  were  then  unknown  beyond  the  pre^ 
cinds  of  Italy. 


Their  pro- 
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While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing 
in  their  career  of  improvement,  an  event  happen- 
ed the  moft  extraordinary  perhaps  in  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  which,  inftead  of  retarding  the  com- 
mercial progrefs  of  the  Italians,  rendered  it  more 
rapid.  The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Europeans, 
heightened  and.inflamed  by  religious  zeal,  prompt- 
ed them  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Land  from   the  dominion   of    infidels.      VaO; 
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armies,  compofcd  of  all  the  nations  in  pAiropc,  book.  i. 
marched  towards  Afia,  upon  this  wild  enter- 
prife.  The  Genoefe,  the  Pifans,  and  Vene- 
tians furniflied  the  tranfports  which  carried  them 
thither.  They  lupplied  them  with  provifions 
and  military  ftores.  Befide  the  immenfe  fums 
whi(.h  they  received  on  tl.is  account,  they  ob- 
tained commercial  privile-rs  and  eftablidi- 
ments,  of  great  confequen  i  the  fcttlements 
which  the  Crufaders  made  in  Palefline,  and  in 
other  provinces  of  Afia.  From  thofe  fources, 
prodigious  wealtli  flowed  into  the  cities  whicli  I 
have  mentioned.  This  was  accompanied  with 
a  proportional  increafe  of  power,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice,  in  particular, 
became  a  great  maritime  ftate,  poflefling  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  and  ample  territories '.  Italy 
was  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  Crufides 
contributed  to  revive  and  diiTufe  fuch  a  fpirit  as 
prepared  Europe  for  future  difcovcries.  By 
their  expeditions  into  Alia,  the  other  European 
nations  became  well  acquainted  with  remote 
regions,  which  formerly  they  knew  only  by 
name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  cre- 
dulous pilgrims.  They  had  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  the  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  ac- 
commodations   of  people  more   poliflied   than 

» EiTai  ^e  rKltioire  du  Commerce  de  Venife,  p.  52,  &c. 
*  themfclvcs. 
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B oo K  I.  themfclves.  This  intercourfe  between  the  caft 
and  weft  fubfifted  almoft  two  centuries.  The 
adventurers,  who  returned  fromAfia,  commu- 
nicated to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which 
they  had  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  life  they 
had  contraded  by  vifiting  more  refined  nations. 
The  Europeans  began  to  be  fenfible  of  wants 
with  which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted; 
new  defires  were  excited  ;  and  fuch  a  tafte  for 
the  commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries 
gradually  fpread  among  them,  that  they  not 
only  encouraged  the  refort  of  foreigners  to  their 
harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the  advantage 
and  necefTity  of  applying  to  commerce  them- 
fclves ". 


bythedif.        This  communication,  which  was  opened  bc- 

coveries  of  — .      '  i       i  n  •  n 

travciursby  twcen  Europe  and  the  weftern  provmces  of 
Afia,  encouraged  feveral  perfons  to  advance  far 
beyond  the  countries  in  which  the  Crufaders 
carried  on  their  operations,  and  to  travel  by 
land  into  the  more  remote  and  opulent  regions 
of  the  eaft.  The  wild  fanaticifm,  which  feems 
at  that  period  to  have  mingled  in  all  the 
fchemeii  of  individuals,  no  lefs  than  in  all  the 
counfels  of  nations,  firft  incited  men  to  enter 
upon  thofe  long  and  dangerous  peregrinations. 


^  ^ift,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  25,  &c. 
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They  were  afterwards  undertaken  from  profpcdls  .'  °_^J^  '•. 
of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of 
mere  curiofity.  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  pofltrffcd  with  a 
fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  law  of  Mofcs, 
and  folicitous  to  vifit  his  countrymen  in  the  eaft, 
whom  he  hoped  to  Hnd  in  fuch  a  ilate  of  power 
and  opulence  as  might  redound  to  the  honour 
of  his  fedl,  fet  out  from  Spain  in  the  year  i  i6o, 
and  travelling  by  land  to  Conftantinople,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  countries  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  as  far  as  Chinefc 
Tartary.  From  thence  he  took  his  route  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and  after  traverfing  various 
provinces  of  the  farther  India,  he  embarked  on 
the  Indian  ocean,  vifited  feveral  of  its  iQands, 
and  returned  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  by 
the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much  in- 
formation concerning  a  large  diftrid  of  the 
globe,  altogether  unknown  at  that  time  to  the 
weftern  world ".  The  zeal  of  the  head  of  the 
Chriftian  church  co-operated  with  the  fuperfti- 
ticr.  of  Benjamin  the  Jew,  in  difcovering  the 
interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Afia.  All 
Chriftendom  having  been  alarmed  with  ac- 
counts of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Tartar  arms 
under  Zengis  Khan,  Innocent  IV.  who  enter- 


Thejj 


Bergeron  Recuell  des  Voyages,  Sec.  torn,  i  p.  i. 
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BOOK  I.   talned  mofl  exalted  iJeas  concerning  the  pleni- 
"46,      tude  of  his  own  power,  and  the  fubmiQion  due 
to  his  injundlions,    lent  father  John  de   Piano 
Carpmi,  at  the  head  of  a  mifTion  of  Francifcan 
monks,    and   father  Afcolino,    at  the   head  of 
another  of  Dominicans,  to  exhort  Kayuk  Khan, 
the  grandfon  of  Zengi.s,  who  was  then   at  the 
head  of  the  Tartar  empire,   to  embrace    the 
Chriftian  faith,  and  to  defift  from  delblating  the 
earth  by  his  arms.     The  haughty  del'ccndant  of 
the  greateft  conqueror  Afia  had   ever  beheld, 
ailoniHied  at  this  ftrani^'c  mandate  from  an  Ita- 
linn  prieft",    whofe  name  and  jurifdidtion   were 
alike  unknown   to   him,    received  it    wich   the 
contempt  which  it  merited,  though  he  difmifled 
the  mendicants  who  delivered  it  with  impunity. 
But  as  they  had  penetrated  into  the  country  by 
different  routs,  and  followed  for  fome  time  the 
Tartar  camps,  which  were  always  in   motion, 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  a  great  part 
of  Afia.      Carpini,  who  proceeded  by  the  way 
of    Poland  and    RuQia,    travelled   through    its 
northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extren-^ities  of 
Thibet.     Afcolino,   who  fcems  to  have  landed 
Ibmewhere    in     Syria,     advanced    through   its 
Ibuthern   provinces,    into  the  interior  parts  of 
Pcrfia  ". 


HaUuyt,  i,  21.     Bergeron,  torn.  i. 
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Not  long  after,  St.  Louis  oi"  1-  ranee  contri- 
buted farther  towards  extending  the  knowledge 
which  the  Europeans  had  begun  to  acquire  of 
thofe    diftant    regions.      Some    defjgning    im- 
poftor,  who  took  advantage  of  the  flender  ac- 
quaintance of  Chriftendom  with   the  ftate  and 
qharacfter  of    the  Afiatic  nations,    having    in- 
formed him  that  a  powerful  Chan  of  the  Tar- 
tars   had    embraced    the   Chriftian    faith,    the 
monarch  liftened  to  the  tale  with  pious  credu- 
lity, and  inftantly  relblved  to  fend  ambafladors 
to  this  illuftrlous  convert,   with  a  view  of  in- 
citing liim  to  attack  their  common  enemy  the 
Saracens   in  one   quarter,   while  he   fell  upon 
them  in   another.     As   monks  were  the  only 
perfons  in  that  age  who  pofleffed  fucli  a  degree 
of  knowledge  as  qualified  them  for  a  fervice  of 
this  kind,  he  employed  in  it  father  Andrew,  a 
Jacobine,  who  was  followed  by  father  William 
de  Rubruquis,  a  Francifcan.     With  refped:  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  former,  there  is  no  memo- 
rial extant.     The  journal  of  the  ktter  has  been 
publiflied.     He  was  admitted  into  the  prefence 
of  Mangu,  the  third  khan  in   fuccefllon  from 
Zengis,  and  made  a  circuit  through  the  interior 
parts  of  Afia,  more  extenfive  than  that  of  any 
European  who  had  hitherto  explored  them ''. 

.  P  Hakl.  1.71.  Recueil  de  Voyr.ges  par  Bergeron,  tom.i. 
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To  thofe  travellers,  whom  religious  zeal  fent 
forth  to  vifit  Afia,  fucceeded  others  who  ven- 
tured into  remote  countries,  from  the  profpe<^ 
of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of 
mere  curiolity.  The  firft  and  moll  eminent  of 
thefe  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble 
family.  Having  engaged  early  in  trade,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  his  country,  his  afpir- 
ing  mind  wiflied  for  a  fphere  of  adivity  more 
cxtenfive  than  was  afforded  to  it  by  the  cfta- 
bliflied  traffic  carried  on  in  thofe  ports  of 
Europe  and  Afia,  which  the  Venetians  fre- 
quented. This  prompted  him  to  travel  into 
unknown  countries,  in  expcftation  of  opening 
with  them  a  commercial  intercourfe,  more 
fuited  to  the  fanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a 
young  adventurer. 


i  11 


-1 1 ! 


As  his  father  had  already  carried  fome 
European  commodities  to  the  court  of  the 
great  Chan  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  difpofed 
of  them  to  advantage,  he  reforted  thither. 
Under  the  protection  of  Kublay  Chan,  the 
moft  powerful  of  all  the  fucceflbrs  of  Ztn^is, 
he  continued  his  mercantile  peregrinations  in 
Afia  upwards  of  twenty-fix  years  j  and  during 
that  time  advanced  towards  the  eaft,  far  be- 
yond the  utmoft  boundaries  to  which  any 
European  traveller  had  ever  proceeded.  In- 
8  Head 
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(lead  of  following  the  coiirfe  of  Carpini  and  book  i. 
Rubruquis,  along  the  vafl  unpeopled  plains 
of  Tarrary,  he  pafied  tli rough  the  chief  trad- 
ing cities  in  the  jtiore  cultivated  parts  of  Afia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Peking,  the 
capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  or 
Chin  I,  fubjeft  at  that  time  to  the  fucceflTors  of 
Zengis.  He  made  more  than  one  voyage  on 
the  Indian  ocean,  he  traded  in  many  of  the 
iflands,  from  which  Europe  had  long  received 
fpiceries  and  other  commodities,  which  it  held 
in  high  eftimation,  though  unacquainted  with 
the  particular  countries  to  which  it  was  in* 
debted  for  thofe  precious  produftions ;  and  he 
obtained  information  concerning  feveral  coun- 
tries, which  he  did  not  vifit  in  perfon,  parti- 
cularly the  ifland  Zipangri,  probably  the  fame 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Japan  p.  On  his 
return,  he  altonifhed  his  contemporaries  with 
his  defcriptions  of  vaft  regions,  whofe  rtanies 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  with 
fuch  pompous  accounts  of  their  fertility,  their 
populoufnefs,  their  opulence,  the  variety  of 
their  mariufaftures,  and  the  extent  of  *hpir 
trade,  as  rofe  far  above  the  conception  of  an 
uninformed  age. 

p  Viaggi  di  Marco   Polo,     Ramuf.  ii.  2.    Bergeron, 
torn.  ii. 
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About  half  a  century  after  Marco  Polo,  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  an  Englifhman,  encouraged 
by  his  example,  vifited  moft  of  the  countries 
in  the  ead  which  he  had  defcribed,  and,  like 
him,  publifhed  an  account  of  them  ^.  The 
narrations  of  thofe  early  travellers  abound  witK 
many  wild  incoherent  tales,  concerning  giants, 
enchanters,  and  monfters.  But  they  were  nor, 
from  that  circumftance,  lefs  acceptable  to  an 
ignorant  age,  which  delighted  in  what  was 
marvellous.  The  wonders  which  they  told, 
moftly  on  hearfay,  filled  the  multitude  with 
admiration.  The  fadls  which  they  related  from 
their  own  obfervation,  attraded  the  attention 
of  the  more  difcerning.  The  former,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  popular  traditions 
and  fables  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
had  pafTed,  were  gradually  difregarded  as 
Europe  advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter, 
however  incredible  fome  of  them  may  have 
appeared  in  their  own  time,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  obfervations  of  modern  travellers. 
By  means  of  both,  however,  the  curiofity  of 
mankind  was  excited  with  refpedt  to  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  earth,  their  ideas  were  en- 
larged, and  they  were  not  only  infenfibly  dif- 
pofed  to  attempt  new  difcoveries,  but  received 


«i  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  Sir  John  Mandeville. 
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fuch   information  as  dircfled  to  that  particu-   book  r. 
lar  courfe  in  which  thefe  were  afterwards  car- 
ried on. 
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While  this  fpirit  was  gradually  forming  in  and  by  the 

_  ,.  ,.^  1  1  •    t     inveniion  of 

Europe,  a  torti'nate  dilcovery  was  made,  which  the  marinen 
contributed  more  than  all  the  efforts  and  inge- 
nuity of  preceding  ages,  to  improve  and  to 
extend  navigation.  That  wonderful  property 
of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  communicates  fuch 
virtue  to  a  needle  or  flender  rod  of  iron,  as  to. 
point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  ob- 
ferveJ.  The  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  this 
in  direding  navigation  was  immediately  per- 
ceived. That  moll  valuable,  but  now  familiar 
inftrument,  the  mariners  compafsy  was  formed. 
When,  by  means  of  it,  navigators  found  that 
at  all  feafons,  and  in  every  place,  they  could 
difcover  the  north  and  fouth  with  fo  much  eafe 
and  accuracy,  it  became  no  longc-  leceflary 
to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  itars  and 
the  obfervation  of  the  fea  coaft.  They  gra- 
dually abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lin- 
gering courfe  along  the  (hore,  ventured  boldly 
into  the  ocean,  and  relying  on  this  new  guide, 
could  ftcer  in  the  darkeft  night,  and  under  the 
moft  cloudy  fky,  with  a  fecurity  and  precifioa 
hitherto  unknown.  The  compafs  may  be  faid 
to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the 
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^^L^*^^  fca,  and  to  have  put  him   in  full  polTefllon  of 
the  earth,  by  enabling  him  to  vifit  every  part 
of  it.     Fhvio  Gioia,   a  citizen  of   Amalfi,   a 
town  of  confiderable  trade  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great  difcovery, 
about   the   year  one    thoufand    three   hundred 
and  two.     It  hath  been  often  the  fate  of  thofe 
illuftrious  benefadors  of  mankind,  who   have 
enriched  fcience  and  improved  the  arts  by  their 
inventions,    to    derive    more    reputation    than 
benefit  from    the  happy  efforts  of  their  genius. 
But  the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been  ftill  more  cruel  j 
through   the   inattention  or  ignorance  of  con- 
temporary hiftorians,    he   has   been    defrauded 
even  of  the  fame  to  which  he  had  fuch  a  juft 
title.  We  receive  from  them  no  information  with 
refped   to  his    profelTion,    his   cliarafter,    the 
precife  time  when  he  made  this  important  dif- 
covery,   or  the  accidents  and   inquiries  which 
led    to  it.      The    knowledge    of    this   event, 
though  produftive  of  greater  effedls  than  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  is 
tranfmitted  to  us  without  any  of  thofe  circum- 
flances,  which  can  gratify  the  curiofity  that  it 
naturally   awakens'.     But  though  the   ufe  of 
the  compafs  might  enable  the  Italians  to  per- 
form the  fliort  voyages  to   which  they  were 

'  Collinas  8c  Trombellus  de  Acus  nauticx  Inventore. 
Inl^it.  Acad.  BonOB.  tom.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  372. 
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accuflomed,    with  greater  ftfciirity  and  expedi- 
tion, its  influence  was  not  fo  fuddcn  or  extenfive, 
as  immediately  to  render  navigation  adventu- 
rous, and  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  difcovery.     Many 
cnufes  combined  in  preventing  this    beneficial 
invention  from  producing  its  full  cfl^cd^:  inftan- 
taneoufly.       Men     relinquifh     ancient     }  abits 
flowly,   and  with  reludtance.    They  are  averfe 
to  new  experiments,    and  venture  upon  them 
with   timidity.      The    commercial    jealoufy  of 
the   Italians,  it  is  probable,  laboured  to  con- 
ceal the  happy  difcovery  of  their   countryman 
from  other  nations.      The  art  of  (leering   by 
the  compafs,  with  fuch  fkill  and  accuracy  as 
to  inlpirc  a  full  confidence  in  its  direflion,  was 
acquired  gradually.     Sailors,  unaccuftomcd  to 
quit  fight  of  land,  durft  not  launch  out  at  once 
and  commit  themfelves  to  unknown  feas.     Ac- 
cordingly,  near  half  a  century  elapfed,   from 
the  time  of  Gioia's  difcovery,   before  navigators 
ventured  into  any  feas  which  they  had  not  been 
accuftomed  to  frequent. 


'!■ 
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The  firft  appearance  of  a  bolder  fpirit  may  some  ap- 

pearance  of 

be  dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  a  holder 

■'    °  *  fpirit  in 

the   Canary  or    Fortunate   Iflands.     By  what  navigation, 
accident  they  were  led  to  the  difcovery  of  thofe 
fmall  ifles,  which  lie  near  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  Spanifli  coaft,  and  above  a  hundred 
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BOOK  L   and  fifty  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  con- 
temporary writers  have  not  explained.  But  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people 
of  all  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Spain 
was  then  divided,   were   accuftomed  to  make 
piratical  cxcurfions  thither,  in  order  to  plunder 
the  inhabitants,  or  to  carry  them  off  as  (laves. 
Clement  VI.  in  virtue  of  the  right  claimed  by 
the  holy  fee  to  difpofe  of  all  countries  poflefTed 
by  infidels,    ereded  thofe  ifles  into  a  kingdom, 
in   the  year  one   thoufand   three   hundred  and 
forty-four,    and  conferred   it  on   Lewis   de  la 
Cerda,    defcended    from    the    royal    family  of 
Caftile.     But  that  unfortunate  prince,   deftitute 
of  power  to  aflfert  his  nominal  title,    having 
never  vifited  the   Canaries,    John   de  Bethen- 
court,  a  Norman   baron,   obtained  a  grant  of 
them  from  Henry  III.  of  Caftile*.     Bethen- 
court,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune  which 
diftinguifhcd  the  adventurers  of   his  country, 
attempted   and  effeded  the  conqueft,  and  the 
poffeffion  of  the  Canaries  remained  for   fome 
time  in  his  family,  as  a  fief  held  of  the  crown 
of   Caftile.     Previous    to    this    expedition    of 
Bethencourt,   his  countrymen  fettled   in   Nor- 
mandy are   faid  to    have   vifited  the  coaft  of 

»  Viera  y  Clavijo  Notic.  dc  la  Hiftor.  de  Canaria,  I. 
268,  &c.    GlasHift.  c.  i. 
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Africa,  and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the  fouth  ^op^^ 
of  the  Canary  illands.  But  their  voyages  thither  1365. 
feem  not  to  have  been  undertalcen  in  confe- 
quencc  of  any  public  or  regular  plan  for  ex- 
tending navigation  and  attempting  new  difco- 
veries.  They  were  either  excurfions  fuggefted 
by  that  roving  piratical  fpirit,  which  defcended 
to  the  Normans  from  their  anceftors,  or  the 
commercial  enterprifes  of  private  merchants, 
which  attradled  fo  little  notice,  that  hardly  any 
memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contempo- 
rary authors.  In  a  general  furvey  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  difcovery,  it  is  fufHcient  to  have  men- 
tioned  this  event ;  and  leaving  it  among  thofe 
of  dubious  exiflence,  or  of  fmall  importance, 
we  may  conclude,  that  though  much  additional 
information  concerning  the  remote  regions  of 
the  Eaft  had  been  received  by  travellers  who 
vifited  them  by  land,  navigation,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  not  advanced 
beyond  the  ftate  to  which  it  had  attained  before 
the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 


;  i 


At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Provi-  Firfl  regular 
dence  decreed  that  men  were  to  pafs  the  limits  covery, 
within  which  they  had  been  fo  long  confined, 
and  open   to  themfelves  a  more  ample  field 
wherein  to  difplay  their  talents,    their  enter- 
prife,    and    courage.     The    firft    confiderable 
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formed  by 
the  I'crtu- 
suele. 


^P^  ^Jj  efforts  towards  this  w^re  not  made  by  any 
of  the  more  powerful  dates  of  Europe,  or  by 
thofe  who  had  applied  to  navigation  with  the 
greateft  afliduity  and  fuccels.  The  glory  of 
leading  the  way  in  this  new  career  was  refcrved 
for  Portugal,  one  of  the  fmalleft  and  lead 
powerful  of  the  European  kingdoms.  As 
the  attempts  of  the  Portuguefe  to  acquire  rhe 
knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  with 
which  mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not 
only  improved  and  extended  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, but  roufed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and 
enterpiife,  as  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  of  which  I  propofe  to  write  the  hiftory, 
it  is  neceflary  to  take  a  view  of  the  rife,  the 
progrefs^  and  fucccfs  of  their  various  naval 
operations.  It  was  in  this  fchool  that  the  dif- 
coverer  of  America  was  trained;  and  unlefs 
we  trace  the  fteps  by  which  his  inftructors  and 
guides  advanced.  It  will  be  impoflible  to  com- 
prehend the  circumdances  which  fuggeded  the 
idea,  or  facilitated  th^  execution  of  his  great 
defign. 


circumftan-       Various  circumdanccs  prompted  the  For- 
ces which  ^  *  *    _ 

led  w  this,     tugucfc   to   cxcrt    their    adivity  in  this    new 
direction,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplidi  un- 
dertakings  apparently  fuperior   to  the  natural 
force  of  their  monarchy.    The  kings  of  Por- 
tugal, 
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tiigal,  having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their  go o j^ ^ 
dominions,    had    acquired   power,    as   well  as 
glory,  by  the  luccefs  of  their  arms  againft  the 
infidels.     By    their  victories   over   them,    they 
had  extended  the   royal  authority   beyond  the 
narrow  limits   within    which  it   was  originally 
circumfcribed  in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  other 
feudal  kingdoms.     They  had  the  command  of 
the  national  force,  could  roufe  it  to  adl  with 
united  vigour,  and,  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
Moors,  could  employ  it  without  dread  of  in- 
terruption from  any  domeftic  enemy.     By  the 
perpetual  hoftiliries  carried  on  for  feveral  cen- 
turies againft  the  Mahometan:^,  the  martial  and 
adventurous   fpirit  which  diftinguifhed  all  the 
European  nations  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
improved   and   heightened  among    the    Portu- 
guefe.     A  fierce  civil  war  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fourteenth  century,   occafioned   by  a  dif- 
puted   fuccelfion,   augmented   the  military  ar- 
dour of  the  nation,  and  formed  or  called  forth 
men  of  fuch  adive  and  daring  genius,  as  are 
fit  for  bold   undertakings.     The  fituation   of 
the  kingdom,    bounded  on  every  fide  by  the 
dominions  of  a  more  Dowerful  neighbour,  did 
not  afford    free   fcope   to  the   adlivity  of  the 
Portuguefe   by  land,  as  the  ftrength  of  their 
monarchy  was   no  match  for   that  of  Caftile. 
But  Portugal  was  a  maritime  ftate,  in  which 
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Boojc  L  there  were  many  commodious  harbours;  the 
people  had  begun  to  make  fome  progrefs  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  navigation  5  and 
the  fea  was  open  to  them,  prefcnting  the  only 
field  of  enterprife  in  which  they  could  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves. 


Firft  at- 
tempt. 


t4M. 


Such  was  the  ftate  of  Portugal,  and  fuch 
the  difpofition  of  the  people,  when  John  I. 
furnamcd  the  Bailard,  obtained  fecure  polTef- 
fion  of  the  crown  by  the  peace  concluded  with 
Caftile  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  eleven.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit, 
who,  by  fuperior  courage  and  abilities,  had 
opened  his  way  to  a  throne  which  of  right  did 
not  belong  to  him.  He  inftantly  perceived 
that  it  would  be  impofllble  to  preferve  public 
order,  or  domeftic  tranquillity,  without  find- 
ing fome  employment  for  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
his  fubjedts.  With  this  view,  he  aflembled  a 
numerous  fleet  at  Lifbon,  compofed  of  all  the 
Ihips  that  he  could  fit  out  in  his  own  kingdom, 
and  of  many  hired  from  foreigners.  This 
great  armament  was  deilined  to  attack  the 
Moors  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  "While 
it  was  equipping,  a  few  vefll  j  were  appointed 
to  fail  along  the  weftern  Ihore  of  Africa  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  difcover  the  un- 
known   countries    fituated  there.    From   this 
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inconfiderable  attempt,  wc  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  that  fpirit  of  difcovery  which 
opened  the  barriers  that  had  fo  long  (hut  out 
mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one  half  of  the 
terrcftrial  globe. 


At  the  time  when  John  fent  forth  thefe  (hips 
on  this  new  voyage,  the  art  of  navigation  was 
ftill  very  imperfedt.  Though  Africa  lay  fo 
near  to  Portugal,  and  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
tries already  known  on  that  continent  invited 
men  to  explore  it  more  fully,  the  Portuguefc 
had  never  ventured  to  fail  beyond  Cape  Non. 
That  promontory,  as  its  name  imports,  was 
hitherto  confidered  as  a  boundary  which  could 
not  be  pafled.  But  the  nations  of  Europe  had 
now  acquired  as  much  knowledge,  as  embold- 
ened them  to  difregard  the  prejudices  and  to 
correft  the  errors  of  their  anceftors.  The  long 
reign  of  ignorance,  the  conftant  enemy  of  every 
cufious  inquiry,  and  of  every  new  undertak- 
ing, was  approaching  to  its  period.  The  light 
of  fcience  began  to  dawn.  The  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  began  to  be  read 
with  admiration  and  profit.  The  fciences  cul- 
tivated by  the  Arabians  were  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  fettled  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  both  thefe  kingdoms.    Geometry, 
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BOOK.  L  allronomy,  and  geography,  the  fciences  on 
which  the  art  of  navigation  is  founded,  became 
objeds  of  ftudious  attention.  The  memofy 
of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  ancients  was 
revived,  and  the  progrefs  of  their  navigation 
and  commerce  began  to  be  traced.  Some  of  the 
caufes  which  have  obftruftcd  the  cultivation  of 
fcience  in  Portugal,  during  this  century  and  the 
laft,  did  not  exift,  or  did  not  operate  i»i  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  fifteenth  century*-,  and 
the  Portuguefe,  at  that  period,  feem  to  have 
kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  this  fide  of  the 
Alps  in  literary  purfuits. 


'\  I 


0    i\ 


Its  fuccefi.  As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execu- 
tion of  that  new  undertaking,  to  which  the 
peculiar  ftate  of  the  country  invited  the  Por- 
tuguefe, it  proved  fuccefsful.  The  veflels  fent 
on  the  difcovery  doubled  that  formidable  Cape, 
which  had  terminated  the  progrefs  of  former 
navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and  (Ixty 
miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its 
rocky  cliflTs,  which  ftretched  a  confiderable 
way  into  the  Atlantic,  appeared  more  dreadi"ul 
than  the  promontory  which  they  had  paflied, 
the  Portuguefe  commanders  durft  not  attempt 
to  fail  round  it,  but  returned  to  Lifbon,  more 
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fetisfied  with   having  advanced    fo  far,    than  ^^°]^ J* 
afhamed  of  having  ventured  no  farther. 

INCONSIDERABLE  aS    this    VOVage    was,     it    in-  Prince 

-  Henry  the 

creafed  the  paflion  for  difcovery,  which  began  Hire^orof 
to    arife  in    Portugal.      The    fortunate    iffue  s"^/*  *'<'0- 

^  veries. 

of  the  king's  expedition  againft  the  Moors 
of  Barbary,  added  Itrength  to  that  fpirit  in  the  1417. 
nation,  and  pufhed  it  on  to  new  undertakings. 
In  order  to  render  thefe  fuccefsful,  it  was 
neceflary  that  they  (hould  be  conducted  by  a 
perfon  who  poffefled  abilities  capable  of  dif- 
cerning  what  was  attainable,  who  enjoyed, 
leifure  to  form  a  regular  fyltem  for  profecuting 
difcovery,  and  who  was  animated  with  ardour 
that  would  perfevere  in  fpite  of  obftacles  and 
repulfes.  Happily  for  Portugal,  fhc  found  all 
thofe  qualities  in  Henry  duke  of  Vifeo,  the 
fourth  fon  of  king  John  by  Philippa  of  Lan- 
cafter,  fifter  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England. 
That  prince,  in  his  early  youth,  having  ac- 
companied his  father  in  his  expedition  to  Bar- 
bary, diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  many  deeds  of 
valour.  To  the  martial  fpirit,  which  was  the. 
charafteriftic  of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at 
that  time,  he  added  all  the  accomplifhments 
of  a  more  enlightened  and  poliftied  age.  He 
cultivated  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  were, 
then  unknown  and  defpifed  by  perfons  of  his 
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BO^K  T.  rank.  He  applied  with  peculiar  fondnefs  to 
the  ftudy  of  geography ;  and  by  the  inftrudlion 
of  able^mafters,  as  well  as  by  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  he  early  acquired  fuch  knowledge 
of  the  habitable  globe  as  difcovered  the  great 
probability  of  finding  new  and  opulent  coun- 
tries, by  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
Such  an  objedl  was  formed  to  awaken  the  en- 
thufiafm  and  ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  and 
he  efpoufed  with  the  utmoft  zeal  the  patronage  of 
a  defign  which  might  prove  as  beneficial,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  fplendid  and  honourable.  In 
order  that  he  might  purfue  this  great  fcheme 
without  interruption,  he  retired  from  court  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  Africa,  and 
fixed  his  refidence  at  Sagrcs,  near  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  where  the  profped  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  invited  his  thoughts  continually  towards 
his  favourite  projeft,  and  encouraged  him  to 
execute  it.  In  this  retreat  he  was  attended 
by  fbme  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  his  country, 
who  aided  him  in  his  refearches.  He  applied 
for  information  to  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  who 
were  accuftomed  to  travel  by  land  into  the 
interior  provinces  of  Africa,  in  queft  of  ivory, 
gold-duft,  and  tther  rich  commodities.  He 
confulted  the  Jews  fettled  in  Portugal.  By 
promifcs,  rewards,  and  marks  of  refpeft,  he 
allured  into  his  fcrvicc  fevcral  pcrfons,  foreign- 
ers 
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crs  as  well  as  Portuguefe,  who  were  eminent  b  0^0  k  i. 
for  their  (kill  in  navigation.  In  taking  thofe 
preparatory  fteps,  the  great  abilities  of  the 
prince  were  feconded  by  his  private  virtues. 
His  integrity,  his  affability,  his  rcfpefl  for 
religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
engaged  perfons  of  all  ranks  to  applaud  his 
defign,  and  to  favour  the  execution  of  it.  His 
fchemes  were  allowed  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  countrymen  to  proceed  neither  from  ambi- 
tion, nor  the  defire  of  wealth,  but  to  flow 
from  the  warm  benevolence  of  a  heart  eager  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  which 
juftly  intitled  him  to  affume  a  motto  for  his 
device,  that  defcribed  the  quality,  by  which 
he  wifhcd  to  be  dillinguifhed,  the  talent  of 
doing  good. 

His  Hrd  effort,  as  is  ufual  at  the  commence-  Difcovery  of 

/.  J         1  .  ,      Porto  Santo, 

ment  or  any  new  undertakmg,  was  extremely  1418. 
inconfiderable.  He  fitted  out  a  fingle  fliip, 
and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  John  Gon- 
zalez Zarco  and  Triftan  Vaz,  two  gentlemen 
of  his  houfehold,  who  voluntarily  offered  to 
condudt  the  enterprife,  he  intruded  them  to 
ufe  their  utmofl  efforts  td  double  Cape  Boja- 
dor,  and  thence  to  (leer  towards  the  fouth. 
They,  according  to  the  mode  of  navigation 
which  ftill  prevailed,   held  their  courfe  along 
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??-u-Jli  ^^^^  ^°^^  *    ^"^  ^y    following   that  diredion, 
they  muft  have  encountered  almoft  infupcrable 
difficulties  in  attempting  to  pafs  Cape  Bojador. 
But  fortune  came  in  aid  to  their  want  of  (kill, 
and  prevented  the    voyage  from    being    alto- 
gether fruitlefs.     A  fuddcn  fquall  of  wind  arofe, 
drove  them  out  to  fea,  and  when  they  cxpefled 
every  moment  to  perifh,    landed  them  on   an 
unknown  ifland,  which  from  their  happy  efcape 
they  named  Porto  Santo,      In   the  infancy  of 
navigation,   the  difcovery  of   this  fmall  ifland 
appeared  a  matter  of  fuch  moment,  that  they 
inftantly  returned  to  Portugal  with   the  good 
tidings,  and  were  received  by  Henry  with  the 
applaufe  and  honour  due   to  fortunate  adven- 
turers.    This  faint  dawn   of  fuccefs  filled  a 
mind  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  a  favourite  objeft 
with  fuch  fanguine  hopes  as  were  fufficient  in- 
»4i9«      citements  to  proceed.    Next  year,  Henry  fent 
out  three  fliips  under  the  fame   commanders, 
to  whom  he  joined   Bartholomew   Pereflrello, 
in  order  to  take  poflcflion  of  the  ifland  which 
they   had   difcovered.      When   they  began   to 
fettle    in   Porto  Santo,   they  obferved  towards 
the  fouth  a  fixed  fpot  in  the  horizon,   like  a 
cf  Madeira.  ^^^^  black  cloud.     By  degrees,  they  were  led 
to  conjeflure  that  it  might  be  land,  and  ftecr- 
ing  towards  it,   they  arrived  at  a  confiderable 
ifland   uninhabited   and   covered    with    wood, 
5  which 
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whieh  on  that  account  they  called  Madeira ". 
As  it  was  Henry's  chief  objeft  to  render  his 
difcoveries  ufefui  to  his  country,  he  imme- 
diately equipped  a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of 
Portuguefe  to  thefe  iflands.  By  his  provident 
cure,  they  were  furnifiied  not  only  with  the 
feeds,  plants,  and  domeftic  animals  common 
in  Europe  j  but  as  he  forefaw  that  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  foil  would 
prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  other  pro- 
dudions,  he  procured  flips  of  the  vine  from 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  the  rich  wines  of  which 
>vere  then  in  great  requeft,  and  plants  of  the 
fugar-cane  from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been 
lately  introduced.  Thefe  throve  fo  profpe- 
roufly  in  this  new  country,  that  the  benefit  of 
cultivating  them  was  immediately  perceived, 
and  the  fugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  quickly 
became  confiderable  articles  in  the  commerce 
of  Portugal  *. 

As  foon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  DouhieCapi 
firfl:  fettlement  to   the   wefl:  of    the  jiuropean  ^°^'^'^°^' 
continent  began  to  be  felt,  the  fpirit  of  difco- 

•  ■      t         ".    /      !  '■  ■■■■  '      '  ■    '        ■      -    ' 

"  Hiftorlcal  Relation  of  the  firll  Difcovery  of  Madeira, 
tranflated  from  the  Portuguefe  of  fran.  Alcafarana, 
p.  15,  &c. 

«  Lud.  Guicciardlnl  Defcritt.  de  Paefi  BalTi,  p.  tSo,  l8r. 
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nooKi.  yg^y  appeared  lefs  chimerical,  and  became 
more  adventurous.  By  their  voyages  to  Ma- 
deira, the  Portugucfe  were  gradually  accuftom- 
ed  to  a  bolder  navigation,  and  inftead  of  creep- 
ing fcrvikly  along  the  coaft,  ventured  into  the 
open  Tea.  In  conlequence  of  taking  this  courfe^ 
Gilianez,  who  commanded  one  of  prince  Hen- 
ry's fliips,  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  the  boundary 
of  the  PortLiguefe  navigation  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
unpafl^ible.  This  fuccefsful  voyage,  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  molt  famous  exploits  recorded  in  hiilory^ 
opened  a  new  fphere  to  navigation,  as  it  difco* 
vered  the  vaft  continent  of  Africa,  ftill  wafhed 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  ftretching  towards 
the  fouth.  Part  of  this  was  foon  explored  ;  the 
Portuguefe  advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  years  they  difcovered  the 
river  Senegal,  and  all  the  coaft  extending  froni 
Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verd. . 

HiTHEtiTO  the  Portuguefe  had  been  guided 
difcmScd^^  in  their  difcoveries,  or  encouraged  to  attempt 
there.  them,  by  the  light  and  information  which  they 

received  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  ntethc- 
maticians  and  geographers.  But,  when  they 
began  to  enter  fhe  torrid  zone,  the  notion 
which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  the 
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heat, "which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was  fo  book  n 
cxccirive  as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred 
them,  for  fome  time,  from  proceeding.  Their 
own  obfervations,  when  they  fiift  ventured 
into  this  unknown  and  formidable  region, 
tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  con- 
cerning the  violent  operation  of  the  direft  rays 
of  the  fun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal,  the 
Portuguefe  had  found  the  coaft  of  Africa  in- 
habited by  people  nearly  refembling  the  Moors 
of  Barbary.  When  they  advanced  to  the  footh 
of  that  river,  the  human  form  feemed  to  puc 
on  a  new  appearance.  They  beheld  men  with 
Ikins  black  as  ebony,  with  (hort  curled  hair, 
flat  nofes,  thick  lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures which  are  no\V  known  to  diltinguifh  the 
race  of  negroes.  This  furprifing  alteration 
they  naturally  attributed  to  the  influence  o^ 
heat,  and  if  they  ftiould  advance  nearer  to  the 
line,  they  began  to  dread  that  its  efl^edts  Would 
be  ftill  more  violent.  Thofe  danget-s  were 
exaggerated,  and  many  other  objeflions  againfl: 
attempting  farther  difcoveries  were  propofed 
by  fome  of  the  grandees,  who,  from  ignorance, 
from  ehvy,  or  from  that  cold  timid  prudence 
^hich  r^jeds  whatever  has  the  air  of  novelty 
or  enterprife,  had  hitherto  condemned  all  prince 
Henry's  fchemes.  They  reprefented,  that  ic 
tvis  altogether  chimerical  to  expert  any  advan- 
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tagc    from    countries   fituated    in  that  region 
which  the  vvildoni  and  experience  of  antiquity^ 
Jiad  pronounced  t)  be  unlit  for  the  habitation 
of  men  ;   that  ihcir  forefatlicrs,    fatisficJ   with 
cultivating;  the   territory  which  i'rovidcnce  liad 
allotted  them,  did  not  wullc  the  Itrcngth  of  the 
kingdom  by  fruitlefs  projects,  in  quell  of  new 
fcitl^mcnts  i    that   Portuj^al    was    already    ex- 
haulted  by  the  expence  of  attempts  to  difcovcr 
lands    which    cither   did    not    exill,   or  wliicli 
nature  dcfUned  to  remain  unknown ;  and  was 
drained    of  men,    who  might  h.ive   been   em- 
ployed   in    undertakings    attended    with  more 
certain  fuccefs,  and  produ(5tive  of  greater  bene- 
fit.    But  neither  their  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  ancients,  nor  their  reafonings  concern- 
ing  the  intereft  of  Portugal,    made  any   im- 
preflion  upon  the  determined  philofophic  mind 
of  prince  Henry.      The  difcoveries  which  he 
had  already  made  convinced  him  that  the  an- 
cients had  little  more  than  a  conjectural  know- 
ledge of  the  torrid  zone.      He  was  no  lefs  fatif- 
fied  that  the  political  arguments  of  his  oppo- 
nents with  rcfptct   to  the  intereft  of  Portugal 
were  malevolent    and   ill-founded.      In    thofe 
fentiments  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  his 
brother  Pedro,  who  governed  the  kingdom  as 
guardian,  of  their  nephew  Alphonfo  V.  who  had 
liicccedcd  to  the  throne  during  his  minority  -, 

and 
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and  indeail   of  flackeiiing  his  efforts,    Htnry  ^^^^J^ 
continued  to  purlwc  his  dilcoverics  with  iVdh 
ardour. 


cover. 


But,  in  order  to  filencc  all  the  murmurs  of  J^*[;|',',,^"Jj* 
oppofition,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  ^|jj;,[','|*^  jj 
fanflion  of  the  higheft  authority  in  favour  of  ,^°.";:'  ^^' 
his  operations.  With  this  view,  he  applied  to 
the  Pope,  and  reprefented,  in  pompous  terms, 
the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal,  with  which  he 
had  exerted  himfcif  during  twenty  years,  -in 
difcovering  unknown  countries,  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  which  were  utter  ftrangers  to  true 
religion,  wandering  in  heathen  darknefs,  or  led 
aftray  by  the  delufions  of  Mahomet.  He  bc- 
fought  the  holy  father,  to  whom,  as  the  vicar 
of  Chrift,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 
fubjed,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal  a 
right  to  all  the  countries  poflcflTed  by  Infidels, 
which  fhould  be  difcovered  by  the  induftry  of 
its  fubjefls,  and  fubdued  by  the  force  of  its 
srms.  He  intreated  him  to  enjoin  all  Chriftian 
powers,  under  the  higheft  penalties,  not  to 
n:olefl  Portugal  while  engaged  in  this  laudable 
cnterprile,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  fettling 
in  any  of  the  countries  which  the  Portuguefe 
fhould  difcover.  He  promifed  that,  in  all 
their  expeditions,  it  fhould  be  the  chief  objeft 
of  his  countrymen  to  fpread  the  knowledge  of 
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Book  i.  the  Chriftian  religion,  to  eftablifli  the  autho- 
rity of  the  holy  fee,  and  to  increafe  the  flock 
of  the  univerfal  paftor.  As  it  was  by  improv- 
ing with  dexterity  every  favourable  conjunfture 
for  acquiring  new  powers,  that  the  court  of 
Rome  had  gradually  extended  its  ufurpations, 
Eugene  IV.  the  pontiff  to  whom  this  applica- 
tion was  made,  eagerly  feized  the  opportunity 
which  now  prefented  itl'elf.  He  inftantly  per- 
ceived, that  by  complying  with  prince  Henry's 
requeft,  he  might  exercife  a  prerogative  no  lefs 
flattering  in  its  own  natur'",  than  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  in  its  confequences.  A  Bull  was  ac- 
cordingly iffued,  in  which,  after  applauding  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms  the  paft  efforts  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  exhorting  them  to  proceed  in  that 
laudable  career  on  which  they  had  entered,  he 
granted  them  an  exclufive  right  to  all  the  coun^ 
tries  which  they  (hould  difcover,  from  Cape 
Non  to  the  continent  of  India, 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  compre- 
hending fuch  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe,  would  now  appear  even  in  Catholic 
countries,  no  peifon  in  the  fifteenth  century 
doubted  that  the  pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
apoftolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it. 
Prince  Henry  was  foon  fenfible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  derived  from  this  tranfadion.. 

His 
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His  fchemes  were  authorifed  and  fandified  by  ^QJ^^ 
the  bull  approving  of  them.  The  fpirit  of  dif- 
covery  was  connedted  with  zeal  for  religion, 
which,  in  that  age,  was  a  principle  of  fuch 
activity  and  vigour,  as  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  nations.  All  Chriftian  princes  were  deterred 
from  intruding  into  thoie  countries  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  dilcovered,  or  from  interrupting 
the  progrefs  of  their  navigation  and  conquefts  ^. 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  voyages  foon  Fame  and 

-  TV  *  1  n        ■        1    P'"^^?'*^'*  of 

fpread  over  Europe.  Men,  Ions;  accuftomed  the  I'orm- 
to  circumfcribe  the  aftivity  and  knowledge  of  veiies. 
the  human  mind  within  the  limits  to  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  confined,  were  aftoniflied 
to  behold  the  fphere  of  navigation  fo  iuddenly 
enlarged,  and  a  profpedt  opened  of  vifiting  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  the  exillence  of  which  was 
unknown  in  former  times.  The  learned  and 
^eculative  reafoned  and  formed  theories  con- 
cerning thofe  unexpcded  difcoveries.  The 
vulgar  inquired"  and  wondered  i  while  enter- 
prifmg  adventurers  crouded  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  foliciting  prince  Henry  to  employ 
them  in  this  honourable  fervice.  Many  Vene- 
tians and  Genoefe,  in  particular,  who  were,  at 
jlhat  time,  fuperior  to  all  other  nations  in  the 
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BOOK  I.  fcience  of  naval  affairs,  entered  aboard  the  PoN 
tuguefe  (hips,  and  acquired  a  more  perfect  and 
excenfive  knowledge  of  their  profeflion  in  that 
new  fchool  of  navigation.  In  emulation  of 
thefe  foreigners,  the  Portuguefe  exerted  their 
own  talents.  The  nation  feconded  the  defigns 
of  the  prince.  Private  merchants  formed  con> 
panies,  with  a  view  to  fearch  for  unknown  coun- 
tries. The  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  which  lie 
off  the  promontory  of  that  name,  were  difco- 
vered,  and  foon  after  the  ifles  called  Azores. 
As  the  former  of  thefe  are  above  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  African  coaft,  and  the  latter 
nine  hundred  miles  from  any  continent,  it  is 
evident,  by  their  venturing  fo  boldly  into  the 
open  feas,  that  the  Portugliefe  had,  by  this 
time,  improved  greatly  in  the  art  of  naviga^ 
tion. 


1446. 


I44fi. 
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I7«»th  of 
prince 
Henry, 
J463. 


While  the  palTion  for  engaging  in  new  un- 
dertakings was  thus  warm  and  active,  it  re- 
ceived an  unfortunate  check  by  the  death  of 
prince  Henry,  whofe  fuperior  knowledge  had 
hitherto  directed  all  the  operations  of  the  dif- 
coverers,  and  whofe  patronage  had  encouraged 
^nd  proteded  them.  But  notwithflanding  all 
the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  thefe, 
the  Portuguefe,  during  his  life,  did  not  ad- 
vance, in  their  atmoft   progrefs   towards  the 
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fouth,  within   five  degrees  of    the  equinoftial  BOj ^  ^ 

line;    and,  after  their  continued  exertions  for 

half  a  century,  liardly  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  Jf^^^^^'-f  * 

the  coaft  of  Africa  were  difcovered.      To  an 

age  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  navigation  in 

its  ftate  of  maturity  and  improvement,    thofe 

eflays  of  its  early  years  mufl:  neceflarily  appear 

feeble  and  unfkilful.      But,    inconfiderable    as 

they  may  be  deemed,    they  were  fufficient  to 

turn  the  curiofity  of  the  European  nations  into 

a  new  channel,  to  excite  an   enterprifing  fpirir,  * 

and  to  point  the  way  to  future  difcoveries. 

Alphonso,  who  poflefled  the  throne  of  For-  The  paflion 
tusal  at  the  time  of  prince  Henry's  death,  was  imRuin^e*"' 
fo  much  engaged  m  lupporting  his  own  preten-  time, 
fions  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  or  in  carrying  on 
his  expeditions  againft  the  Moors  in  Barbary, 
that  the  force  of  his  kingdom  being  exerted  in 
other  operations,  he  could  not  profecute  the 
difcoveries  in  Africa  with  ardour.  He  com- 
mitted the  condud  of  them  to  Fernando  Go- 
mez, a  merchant  in  Lilbon,  to  whom  he  granted 
an  exclufive  right  of  commerce  with  all  the 
countries  of  which  prince  Henry  had  taken  pof- 
fefiion.  Under  the  reftraint  and  oppreflion  of 
a  monopoly,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  languilhed. 
It  ceafed  to  be  a  national  objeft,  and  became 
the  concern  of  a  private  man,  more  attentive 

to 
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BooKL  to  his  own  gain,  than  to  the  glory  of  his  coun^ 
try.  Some  progrefs,  however,  was  made.  The 
Portuguefe  ventured  at  length  to  crofs  the  Hne^ 
and,  to  their  aftonilhment,  found  that  region 
of  the  torrid  zone,  wliich  was  fuppofed  to  be 
fcorched  with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only 
habitable,   but  populous  and  fertile. 
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with  addi- 
tional ar- 
dour. 


John  II,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Alphonfoi. 
pofleflld  talents  capable  both  of  forming  and 
executing  great  defigns.  As  part  of  his  reve- 
nues, while  prince,  had  arifcn  from  duties  on 
the  trade  with  the  newly  difcovered  countries, 
this  naturally  turned  his  attention  towards  them, 
and  fatisficd  him  with  refped  to  their  utility  and 
importance.  In  proportion  as  his  knowledge 
of  thefe  countries  extended,  the  poflelBon  of 
them  appeared  to  be  of  greater  confequence. 
While  the  Portuguefe  proceeded  along  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  of  Sene- 
gal, they  found  all  that  extenfive  trad  to  be 
fandy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
wretched  people,  profefllng  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  fubjed  to  the  vaft  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco. But  to  the  fouth  of  that  river,  the 
power  and  religion  of  the  Mahometans  were 
unknown.  The  country  was  divided  into  fmall 
independent  principalities,  the  population  was 
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confiderable,  the  foil  fertile  %  and  the  Portu-  book  r.^ 
guefe  foon  difcovered  that  it  produced  ivory,  rich 
gums,  gold,  and  other  valuable  commodities. 
By  the  acquifition  of  thefe,  commerce  was  en- 
larged, and  became  more  adventurous.  Men» 
animated  and  rendered  adlive  by  the  certain 
profpedl  of  gain,  purfued  difcovery  with  greater 
eagernefs,  than  when  they  were  excited  only  by 
curiofity  and  hope. 

This  fpirit  derived  no  fmall  reinforcement  of  its  progref*; 
vigour  from  the  countenance  of  fuch  a  monarch 
as  John.  Declaring  himfelf  the  patron  of  every 
attempt  towards  difcovery,  he  promoted  it  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  grand-uncle  prince  Henry, 
and  with  fuperior  power.  The  efFedts  of  this 
were  immediately  felt.  A  powerful  fleet  was  14^44 
fitted  out,  which,  after  difcovering  the  king- 
doms of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  beyond  the  line,  and  the 
Portuguefe,  for  the  firft  time,  beheld  a  new^ 
heaven,  and  obferved  the  liars  of  another  he- 
mifphere.  John  was  not  only  folicitous  to  diC. 
cover,  but  attentive  to  fecure  the  pofleffion  of 
thofe  countries.    He  built  forts  on  the  coaft  of 

»  Navigatio  Aloyfii  CadamuftI  apud  Novum  Orbem 
Grynaei,  p.  2.  18.  Navigat.  all  Ifola  di  San  Tome  per 
lit!  Pilotto  Portu^h.  Ramufio,  i.  115. 
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BOOK  T.  Guinea;  he  lent  out  colonies  to  fettle  there; 
he  eftablilhed  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
the  more  powerful  kingdoms ;  he  endeavoured 
to  render  fiich  as  were  feeble  or  divided,  tri- 
butary to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the 
petty  princes  voluntarily  acknowledged  them- 
felves  his  vafials.  Others  were  compelled  to 
do  fo  by  force  of  arms.  A  regular  and  well 
digefted  fyllem  was  formed  with  rcfped  to  this 
new  obje6l  of  policy,  and  by  firmly  adhering 
to  it,  the  Portuguefe  power  and  commerce  in 
Africa  were  eftablilhed  upon  a  folid  founda- 
tion. 


!       i 


Hopes  of         By  their  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  people 
a'new'oute  of  Africa,    the  Portuguefe  gradually  acquired 
inditur      fome  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  that  country 
which  they  had  not  vifited.     The  information 
which  they  received  from  the  natives,,  added  to 
what  they  had  obferved  in  their  own  voyages, 
began  to  open  profpeds  more  cxtenfive,  and  to 
fugged  the  idea  of  fchemes  more  important, 
than  thofe  which  had  hitherto  allured  and  oc- 
cupied them.     They  had  detected  the  error  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  the  torrid 
zone.    They  found,    as  ?"hey  proceeded  fouth- 
wards,  that  the  continent  of  Africa,   inftead  of 
extending  in   breadch,    according  to  the  doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  Ptolemy  %  at  that  time  the  oracle  and 
guide  of  the  learned  in  the  fcience  of  geography, 
appeared  fcnlibly  to  contract  icfclf,  and  to  bend 
towards  the  eall.  This  induced  them  to  give 
credit  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenician 
voyages  round  Africa,  which  had  long  been 
deemed  fabulous,  and  led  them  to  conceive 
hopes  that  by  following  the  fame  route,  they 
might  arrive  at  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  engrof^ 
that  commerce  which  has  been  the  Iburce  of 
wealth  and  power  to  every  nation  poflefltd  of  it* 
The  comprchenfive  genius  of  prince  Henry,  as 
we  may  conjedure  from  the  words  of  the  pope's 
bull,  had  early  formed  fome  idea  of  this  naviga- 
tion. All  the  Portuguefe  pilots  and  mathema- 
ticians now  concurred  in  reprefenting  it  as  prac- 
ticable. The  king  entered  with  warmth  into 
their  fentiments,  and  began  to  concert  meafure^ 
for  this  arduous  and  important  voyage. 


Before  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  Schemesfor 

*      *  r  accomplifh- 

were  finifhed,  accounts  were  tranfmitted  from  '"s  tiiis. 
Africa,  th^t  various  nations  along  the  coaft  had 
mentioned  a  mighty  kingdom  fituated  on  their  ; 

continent,  at  a  great  diftance  towards  the  eaft, 
the  king  of  which,  according  to  their  defcrip- 


»  Vide  Nov.  Orbis  Tabul.  Geograph.  fecund.  Ptolem. 
Amft.  1730. 
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BooKi.  tion,  profeflcd  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  monarch  immediately  concluded,  that 
this  muft  be  the  emperor  of  Abyfllnia,  to  whom 
the  Europeans,  feduced  by  a  miftake  of  Rubru- 
quis,  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the 
caft,  abfurdly  gave  the  name  Prefter  or  Pref- 
byter  John;  and  as  he  hoped  to  receive  informa- 
tion and  afTiftance  from  a  Chriftian  prince,  in 
profecuting  a  fcheme  that  tended  to  propagate 
their  common  faith,  he  refolved  to  open,  if  pof- 
fible,  fome  intercourfe  with  his  court.  With 
this  view,  he  made  choice  of  Pedro  de  Covillam 
and  Alphonfo  de  Payva,  who  were  perfedt  maf- 
ters  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  fent  them  into 
the  eaft,  to  fearch  for  the  refidence  of  this  un- 
known potentate,  and  to  make  him  proffers  of 
friendfliip.  They  had  it  in  charge  likewife  to  pro- 
ta)ic  whatever  intelligence  the  nations  which  they 
viiited  could  fupply,  with  refpeft  to  the  trade  of 
India,  and  the  courfe  of  navigation  to  that  con- 
tinent ^ 


Voyage  of 
Bartholo- 
aaew  Diaz. 


i^U, 


While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land, 
to  obtain  fome  knowledge  of  the  country,  which 
he  wifhed  lb  ardently  to  difcover,  he  did  hot 
neglcd:  the  profecutioh  of  this  great  defign  by 
fea.     The  conduit  of  a  voyage  for  this  purpofe, 

Lafitau  De* 
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the  mod  arduous  and  important  which  Por- 
tugucfe  had  ever  proje(5ted,  vsras  committed  to 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer  whofe  fagacity, 
experience,  and  fortitude  rendered  him  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  He  ftretched  boldly  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and  proceeding  beyond  the 
utmoft  limits  to  which  his  countrymen  had 
hitherto  advanced,  difcovered  near  a  thoufand 
miles  of  a  new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed,  by  a  fucceflion  of  violent 
tempefts  in  unknown  feas,  and  by  the  frequent 
mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of  fa- 
mine which  he  fuffered  from  lofmg  his  ftore- 
Ihip,  could  deter  him  from  profecuting  his  en- 
t€rprife.  In  recompehce  of  his  labours  and 
perfeverance,  he  at  laft  defcried  that  lofty  pro- 
montory which  bounds  Africa  to  the  fouth. 
But  to  defcry  it,  was  all  that  he  had  in  his 
power  to  accomplifh.  Tht  violence  of  th« 
winds,  the  (battered  condition  of  his  (hips,  and 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  his  failors,  compelled 
him  to  return,  after  a  voyage  of  fixteen  months, 
in  which  he  difcovered  a  far  greater  extent  of 
country  than  ahy  former  navigator.  Diaz  had 
called  the  pr'omontory  which  terminated  his 
Voya^  Cah  ToYmentofo^  or  the  ftormy  Cape; 
but  the  king,  his  mafter,  as  he  now  entertained 
no  doubt  of  having  found  the  long  defircd  route 
5  w 
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^  — ^J^  Jf'  to  India,  gave  it  a  name  more  inviting,  and  of 
better  omen,  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •=. 


More  cer- 
tain pro- 
fpe^ts  of 
(uccer*. 


Those  fanguine  expcdlations  of  liiccefs  were 
confirmed  by  the  intelligence  which  John  re- 
ceived over  land,  in  conftrquence  of  his  eni- 
balTy  to  Abyflinia.  Covillam  and  Payva,  in 
obedience  to  their  mailer's  inftrudions,  had 
repaired  to  Grand  Cairo,  From  that  city,  they 
travelled  along  with  a  caravan  ot  Egyptian  mer- 
chants, and  embarking  on  the  Red  Sea,  ar- 
rived at  Aden  in  Arp.bia.  There  they  lepa- 
rated  •,  Payva  failed  diredlly  towards  Abyfiinia  ; 
Covillam  embarked  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
having  vifited  Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities 
on  the  Malabar  coaft,  returned  to  Sofala,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Grand 
Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he  had  fixed  upon  as 
their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unfortunately  the 
former  was  cruelly  murdered  in  AbylTinia,  but 
Covillam  found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguefe  Jews, 
whom  John,  whofe  provident  fagacity  attended 
to  every  circumftance  that  could  facilitate  the 
execution  of  his  fchcmes,  had  difpatched  after 
them,  in  order  to  receive  a  detail  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  communicate  to  them  new  in- 
ftrudions.      By  one  of  thefe  Jews,  Covillam 


«  Faria  y'Soufa  Port.  Afia,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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tranfmitted  to  Portugal  a  journal  of  his  travels  ^<*  ^  •• 
by  Tea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the  trade  of 
India,  together  with  exaft  maps  of  the  coads 
on  which  he  had  touched  ;  and  from  what  he 
himfclf  had  obfervcd,  as  well  as  from  the  in^ 
formation  of  Ikilful  feamen  in  different  coun- 
tries, he  concluded,  that  by  failing  round  Afri- 
ca, a  paflage  might  be  found  to  the  Eaft  In- 
dies ''. 


rn- 
lor 


The   happy  coincidence  of  Covillam's  opi-  T^p" 
nion  and  jcport,    with   the    difcoveries   which  ""o'l'^r 

»         '  voyage, 

Diaz  had  lately  made,  left  hardly  any  Ihadow 
of  doubt  with  refped  to  the  poflibiiity  of  failing 
from  Europe  to  India.  But  the  vaft  length  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  furious  ftorms  which  Diaz 
had  encountered  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguefe  to  fuch 
a  degree,  although  by  long  experience  they 
were  now  become  adventurous  and  fkilful  ma- 
riners, that  fomc  time  was  requifitc  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  this  dangerous  and  extraordi- 
nary voyage.  The  courage,  however,  and  au- 
thority of  the  monarch,  gradually  difpellcd  the 
vain  fears  of  his  fubjedls,  or  riiade  it  necelTary 
to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought  himlelf 
now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplifhing  that  great 

•*  Faria  y  Soufa  Port.  Afia,  vol.  i.  p.  27.     Lafitau  De- 
puv.  i.  48. 
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The  attfn- 
tion  of  man- 
kind  fixed 
upon  iti 


L^^*^  '•  dcfign,  which  had  been  the  principal  objc(5l  of 
his  reign,  his  earneftnefs  in  profccuting  it  be- 
came (o  vehement,  that  it  occupied  his  thought? 
by  day,  and  Iki caved  him  of  fleep  through  the 
night.  While  he  vvui-  u'.  mg  evcrv  prrr.-.fion 
that  his  wildom  and  experience  couid  ruf^gcfl, 
in  order  to  enllire  the  fuccefs  of  the  txptdition, 
which  was  to  decide  concerning  thp  fate  of  his 
favourite  projed,  the  fame  of  the  vaft  difcq- 
veries  which  the  Portuguefc  had  already  made, 
the  reports  concerning  the  extraordinary  i.itcl- 
ligence  which  they  had  received  from  the  Eaft, 
and  the  prolpecCt  of  the  voyage  which  they  now 
meditated,  drevt  the  attention  oF  all  the  Hiiro- 
pcan  nations,  and  held  them  in  fufpence  and 
cxpedation.  By  fome,  the  maritime  fldll  and 
navigations  of  the  Portuguefe  were  compared 
with  thofe  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians, 
and  exalted  above  them.  Others  formed  con- 
jeftures  concerning  the  revolutions  which  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Portuguefe  fchemes  might  occa- 
fion  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  and  the  political 
(late  of  Europe.  The  Venetians  began  to  be 
difquieted  with  the  apprehenfion  of  lofing  their 
Indian  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  which  was 
the  chief  fource  of  their  power  as  well  as  opu- 
lence, and  the  Portuguefe  already  enjoyed  in 
fancy,  the  wealth  of  the  Eaft.  But,  during 
this  interval,  which  gave  fuch  fcope  to  the  va- 
rious 
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rlous  workings  of  curiofity,   of   hope  and  of  ^9^^  ^ 
lear,  an  account  was  brought  to  Europe  of  an  ^'urS'Io » 
event   no    lefs    extraordinary  than  unexpe»5led,  "*w*^''J^^' 
.he  difcovcry  of  a  New  World  fituated  in  the 
wefti   and  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind turned  immediately   towards   that    great 
obje£l. 
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BOOK     11. 

AMONG   the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  book  n. 
of  the  difcoveries  made   by   the  Portu-  tirth^'and"' 
guefe  had  allured  into  their  fervice,  was  Chri-  cJiumElir^ 
ftopher  Colon  or  Columbus,  a  fubjed  of  the 
republic  of  Genoa.    Neither  the  time  nor  place 
of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty » 5  but  he 
Was  defcendcd  of  an  honourable  family,  though 
reduced  to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes. 
His  anceftors  having  betaken  themfelves   for 
fubfiftence  to  a  fea-faring  life,  Columbus  dif-  v 

covered,  in  his  early  youth,  the  peculiar  cha- 
ra6ler  and  talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for 
that  profefljon.  His  parents,  indead  of  thwart- 
ing this  original  propenfity  of  his  mind,  feem 
to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,   by  the 


•See  NOTE   XL 
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BOOK  n.  education  which  they  gave  him.  After  ac- 
quiring fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
the  only  language  in  which  fcience  was  taugh: 
at  that  time,  he  was  inftrudled  in  geometry, 
cofmography,  aftronomy,  and  the  art  of  draw- 
mg.  To  thefc  he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and 
prediletlion,  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  navigation,  his  favourite  objeft,  thut  he 
advanced  with  rapid  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of 

14&1.  them.  Thus  qualified,  he  went  to  Tea  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  began  his  career  on  that 
element  which  conducted  him  to  fo  much 
glory.  His  early  voyages  were  to  thole  ports 
in  the  Mediterranean  v/hich  his  countrymen 
the  Genoefe  frequented.  This  being  a  Ijphere 
too  narrow  for  his  aflive  mind,  he  made  an  cx- 

J467.  curfion  to  the  northern  feas,  and  vifited  the 
coafts  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  Englilh  and 
other  nations  had  begun  to  refort  on  account  of 
its  filhery.  As  navigation,  in  every  direction, 
was  now  become  enterprifing,  he  proceeded 
beyond  that  iHand,  the  Thule  of  the  ancients, 
and  advanced  feveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  Having  fatisfied  his  curiofity  by  a 
voyage  which  tended  more  to  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge of  naval  affairs,  than  to  improve  his  for- 
tune, he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  a  famous 
fca-captain,  of  his  own  name  and  family.  This 
man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at 

his 
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his  own  expence,  and  by  criiifing  fdmetimes  ^J^PLJi' 
againll  the  Mahometans,  Ibmetimes  againft  the 
Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade, 
had  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With 
him  Columbus  continued  for  federal  years,  no 
lefs  diftinguiflied  for  his  courage,  than  for  his 
experience  as  a  failon  At  lengrh,  in  an  ob- 
ftinate  engagement,  off  the  cdaft  of  Portugal, 
with  fome  Venetian  caravels,  returning  richly 
laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  velTcl  on 
board  which  he  ferved  took  fire,  together  with 
one  of  the  enemy's  Ihips,  to  which  it  was  .fait 
grappled.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  his  intre- 
pidity and  prefence  of  mind  did  not  forfake 
him.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  laid  hold 
of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and 
his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  reached  the 
fliore,  though  above  two  leagues  diftant,  and 
faved  a  life  referved  for  great  undertakings  ^ 

As  foon  as   he  recovered   ilrength   for  the  ^^  e„f„a 
journey,  he  repaired  to  Lifbon,  where  many  of  po^tii'^^'uert 
his  countrymen  were  fettled.     They  foon  con-  ^"'*^^^* 
ceived  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  merit, 
as  well  as  talents,  that  they  warmly  folicited  him 
to  remain  in  that  kingdom,    where    his  naval 
Ikill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of  rendering 


^  Life  of  Columbus,  v..  v. 
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^Q Q^  V;  hii"  confpicuous.  To  every  adventurer,  ani-' 
mated  cither  with  curiofity  to  vifit  new  coun- 
tries,  of  with  ambitioit  to  diilinguifh  himfelf, 
the  Portugiiefc  fervice  was  at  that  time  ex- 
tremely inviting.  Columbus  liftefted  with  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and 
having  gained  the  efteem  of  a  Portuguefe  lady, 
whom  he  rtiarricd,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Lifbon. 
This  alliance^  inftead  of  detaching  him  from  a 
fea-faring  life,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  fphefc 
of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a  defire 
of  extending  it  (till  farther.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of"  Bartholomew  Pereftrello,  one  of 
the  captains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his 
early  navigations,  and  who,  under  his  protec- 
tion, had  dilcovered  and  planted  the  iflands  of 
Forto  Samo  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got  pof- 
leflion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  expe- 
rienced navigator,  and  from  them  he  learned 
the  courle  which  the  Portuguefe  bad  held  in 
making  their  difcoveries,  as  well  as  the  various 
eircumftances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them 
in  their  attempts.  The  ftudy  of  thefe  foothed 
and  inflamed  his  favourite  paffion ;  and  while 
he  contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  new  countries  which  Pereftrello  had 
fcen,  his  impatience  to  vifit  them  became  irre- 
fiftible.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Mackira,  and  continued  during  fe- 
8  vera! 
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Veral  years  to  trade  with  that  ifland,  with  the  ^^.^jlJi 
Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea, 
and  all  tiie  other  places  which  the  Portuguefe 
had  difcovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa  \ 


By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  Tivjeffefls 

T      •         /-      L  ■    ^        r  ^         fx.  °f  'heir  dif- 

during  iuch  a  variety  or  voyages,  to  almolt  every 


part  of  the  globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any 
intercourfe  was  carried  on  by  fea,  he  was  now 
become  orte  of  the  mofl:  fkilful  navigators  in 
Europe.  But,  not  fatisfied  with  that  praife, 
his  ambition  aimed  at  fomething  more.  The 
fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the  Portuguefe  navigators 
had  awakened  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and  emula- 
tion, which  fet  every  man  of  fcience  upon  ex- 
amining all  the  circumftances  that  led  to  the 
difcoveries  which  they  liad  made,  or  that  afforded 
a  profpe(5t  of  fucceeding  in  any  new  and  bolder 
undertaking.  The  mind  of  Columbus,  natu- 
rally inquifuive,  capable  of  deep  reflexion,  and 
turned  to  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  was  fo  often 
employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Portuguefe  had  founded  their  fchemes  of  dif- 
covery,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried 
them  on,  that  he  gradually  began  to  form  an 
klea  of  improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  ac- 
complilhing  difcoveries  which  hitherto  they  had 
attempted  in  vain. 

"  Life  of  CoTmnbus,  c.  iv.  v. 
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BOOK  ir. 


He  form: 
the  ides  of 
a  new 
CiMiile  to 
India. 


To  find  out  a  pafia^/e   by  fea  to  the  Ea(t  In- 
dies, was  the  great  objcvli:  in  view  at  that  period. 
From    the   time   that   the  Portuguefe   doubled 
Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  they 
ftimed  in  all  their  navigations,    and,    in  coni- 
parilon  with   it,   all  their  difcoveries  in  Africa 
appeared    inconfiderable.       The    fertility    and 
riches  of  India  had  been  known  for  many  ages ; 
its  fpices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were 
in    high  requeft   throughout  Europe,  and   the 
vafl:  v.ealth  of  the  Venetians  arifing  from  their 
having  engrofled  this  trade,  had  railed  the  envy 
of  all  nations.     But  how  intent  foever  the  Por- 
tuguefe were  upon  difcovcring  a  new  route  to 
thole  defirable  regions,  they  fearched  for  it  only 
by  (leering  towards  the  fouth,  in  hop.s  of  ar- 
riving at  India,  by   turning  to  the  eaft,  after 
they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity  of 
Africa.     This   courfe  was  (till  unknown,  and, 
even  if  difcovcred,  was  of  fuch  immenfe  length, 
that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  mud  have 
appeared    an    undertaking   extremely   arduous, 
and  of  very  uncertain  ilTue.     More  than  half  a 
century  had  been  employed  in  advancing  from 
Cape  Non  to  the  equator ;  a  much  longer  fpace 
of  time  might  ehipfe  before  the  more  extenfive 
navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accom-' 
plifhed,     Thefe  refledions  upon  the  uncertainty^ 
the  danger  and  tedioufnefs  cf  tl:e  courfe  which 

the 
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the  Portugnefe  were  purfuing,  naturally  led  [^^^ 
Columbus  to  confider  whether  a  Ihorter  and 
more  direct  pafTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  might 
not  be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and 
ferioufly  every  circumftance  fuggefted  by  his 
fuperior  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as 
practice  of  navigation,  after  comparing  at- 
tentively the  obfervations  of  modern  pilots  with 
the  hints  and  conjeftures  of  ancient  autiiors, 
he  at  lafl:  concluded,  that  by  failing  dire(5i:ly 
towards  the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new 
countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  muft  infallibly  be  dif- 
covered. 


1^ 


Principles  and  aro;uments  of  various  kinds,  The  piincu 

'-'  .  pies  on 

and  derived  from  different  fources,  induced  him  which  his 

theory  was 

to  adopt  this  opinion,  feemingly  as  chimerical  bounded. 
as  it  was  new  and  extraordinary.  The  fpheri- 
cal  figure  of  the  earth  was  known,  and  its  mag- 
nitude afcertained  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy. 
From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  they  were 
known  at  that  time,  formed  but  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  was  fuitable 
to  our  ideas  concerning  the  wifdom  and  bene- 
ficence of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that 
the  vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  covered 
entirely  by  a  wafte  unprofitable  ocean,  but  oc- 
cupied 
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?^J^^  ":  ciipied  by  countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man; 
It  appeared  likewife  extremely  probable,  that  the 
cofitinent,  on  this  tide  of  the  globe,  was  balan- 
ced by  a  proportional  quantity  of  land  in  the 
other  hemifphcrc.    Thefe  conclofiorts  Concerning 
the  extftence  of  another  continent,    drawn  from 
the  figure  and  ftrufture  of  the  globe,  were  con- 
firmed by  the  obfervations  and  conjeftures  of 
modern  navigators.     A  Portuguefe  pilot,  having 
ilretched  farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at 
that  time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved,  floating  upon  the  fea;    and   as  it  was 
driven  towards  him  by  a  wefterly  wind,  he  con- 
cluded that  it  came  from  fome  unknown  land^ 
fituated  in  that  quarter.     Columbus's  brother- 
in-law  had  found,  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira 
ifles,  a  piece  of  timbei   falhioned  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  brought  by  the  fame  wind  ;  and  had 
feen  likewife  canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating 
tipon  the  waves,  which  refembled  thofe  defcribed 
by  Ptolemy  as  produdlions  peculiar  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  *■. .  After  a  courfe  of  wefterly  winds,  trees, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  often  driven  upon 
the  coafts  of  the  Azores,  and  at  one  time  the 
dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  Angular  features, 
rcfcmbling  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor 
af  Africa,  were  caft  afhore  there* 


^  Lib.  I.  c.  17. 
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As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arifing  book  h. 
from  theoretical  principles  and  pradlical  obfcr- 
vations,  led  Columbus  to  expedt  the  difcovery 
of  new  countries  in  the  Weftcrn  Ocean,  other 
reafons  induced  him  to  believe  that  thele  mult 
be    connected    with    the    continent  of   India. 
Though  the   ancients    had  hardly  ever  pene- 
trated into  India  farther  than  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  yet  fome  Greek  authors  had  ventured 
to  defcribe    the  provinces  beyond  that  river. 
As  men  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnify 
what  is   remote  or  unknown,  they  reprefented 
chem  as  regions  of  an  immenfe  extent.    Ctefiai 
affirmed  that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft 
of  Afia.     Oneficritus,   whom  Pliny  the  natu- 
ralift  follows  %  contended  that  it  was  equal  to 
a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.     Nearchus 
afferted,    that   it  would  take  four  months  to 
march  in  a  ftraight  line  from  one  extremity  of 
it  to  the  other  ^    The  journal  of  Marco  Polo, 
who  had  proceeded  towards  the  Eaft  far  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  any  European    had  ever 
advanced,  feemed  to  conftrm  thefe  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  ancients.     By  his  magnificeni: 
defcriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Cathay  and 
Cipango^    and    of  many  other   countries,   the 

«  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 

'  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1011. 
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BOOK  II.  names  of  which  were  unknown  in  Europe, 
India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vafl  extent. 
From  thcfe  accounts,  which,  however  defedlive, 
were  the  mod  accurate  that  the  people  of 
Europe  had  received  at  that  period,  with  re- 
fped:  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  Cohimbus 
drew  a  juft  conclufion.  He  contended,  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  ftretched 
out  towards  the  Eaft,  it  muft,  in  confequence 
of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth,  approach 
nearer  to  the  iflands  which  had  lately  been  dif- 
covered  to  the  weft, of  Africa*,  that  fihe  diftance 
from  the  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not 
very  confiderable  -,  and  that  the  moft  diredl,  as 
well  as  {horteft  courfe,  to  the  remote  regions 
of  thp  Eaft,  w^s  to  be  found  by  failing  due 
weft^  This  notion  concerning  the  vicinity 
of  India  to  the  weftern  parts  of  our  continent, 
was  countenanced  by  fome  eminent  writers 
among  the  ancients,  the  fandion  of  whofe 
authority  was  neceflary,  in  that  age,  to  pro- 
cure a  favourable  reception  to  any  tenet. 
Ariftotle  thought  it  probable  that  the  Columns 
of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  not 
far  removed  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  that 
there  might  be  a  communication  by  fea  between 
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them  ^.  Seneca,  in  terms  ftill  more  explicit,  ^^ 'i  j^- 
affirms,  th.it,  with  a  fair  wine],  one  migiu  fail 
from  Spain  to  India  in  a  few  days '.  The 
famous  Atlantic  ifland  dcfcribed  by  Plato,  and 
fuppofed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond 
which  a  vafl  unknown  continent  was  fituatcd, 
is  reprefentcd  by  him  as  lying  at  no  great 
diftanw  rrom  Spain.  After  weighing  ail  thefc 
parciculars,  Columbus,  in  whofe  charafler  tiie 
model^y  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  w.is 
united  with  the  ardent  enthufiafm  of  a  pro- 
jedor,  did  not  reft  with  fuch  abfolute  afllirance 
either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  t!ic 
authority  of  the  ancients,  as  not  to  conlult 
fuch  of  his  contemporaries  as  were  capable  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  he  produced  in  fupport  of  his  opinion. 
As  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  feventy-four,  he  communicated  his  ideas  , 
concerning  the  probability  of  difcovering  new 
countries,  by  failing  weftwards,  to  Paul,  a 
phyfician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  know- 
Jedge  of  cofmography,  and  who,  from  the 
learning  as  well  as  candour  which  he  difcovers 
in  his  reply,  appears  to  have  been  well  intitled 
to   the  confidence  which  Columbus  placed  in 

^  Ariftpt.  de  CceIo,  lib.  ii.  c.  14.   edit.  Du  Val,    Par. 
j6i9,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 
*  Senec.  Qnaell.  Natur,  lib.  i.  in  proem. 
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^^"'^-■"'  ^^^'  ^^  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  fug- 
geftcd  Icveral  fadts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and 
encouraged  Columbus  to  perfevere  in  an  un- 
dertaking fo  laudable,  and  which  muft  redound 
fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the 
benefit  of  Europ';''. 
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Fis  fchemej 
lor  carrying 
It  into  exe- 
cution. 


He  applies 
to  the  G<;- 
nocfc  J 


To  a  mind  lefs  capable  of  forming  and  of 
executing  great  dcfigns  than  that  of  Columbus, 
all  thofe  realbnings,  and  obfervations,  and 
authorities,  would  have  ferved  only  as  the 
foundation  of  fome  plaufible  and  fruitlefs  theory, 
which  might  have  furnifhed  matter  for  inge- 
nious diicourfe,  or  fanciful  conjecture.  But 
with  his  fanguine  and  enterprifing  temper,  fpe- 
culation  led  diredly  to  adlion.  Fully  fatisned 
himfelf  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of  his  fyfteni, 
he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  teft  of  ex- 
periment, and  to  fet  out  upon  a  voyage  of 
difcovery.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this  was  to 
fccure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confider- 
able  powers  in  Europe,  capable  of  undertaking 
fuch  an  enterprife.  As  long  abfcnce  had  not 
cxtinguifhed  the  affedlion  which  he  bore  to  his 
native  country,  he  wiflied  that  it  (hould  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  invention.  With 
this  view,  he  laid  his  fcheme  before  the  fenat^ 


''  l,ife  of  Columbus,  c.  viii. 
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of  Gcnoa»  and  making  his  country  the  firfl:  ^Q°^  ^' 
tender  of  his  Icrvice,  offered  to  fail  under  the 
banners  of  the  republic,  in  qucft  of  the  new 
regions  which  he  expcfted  to  difcover.  But 
Columbus  had  refided  for  fo  many  years  in 
foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unac- 
quainted with  his  abilities  and  charader  •,  and, 
though  a  maritime  people,  were  fo  little  accuf- 
tomcd  to  dirtant  voyages,  that  they  could  form 
no  ju(t  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  he  founded 
his  hopes  of  fuccefs.  They  inconfideratcly  rc- 
jeded  his  propofal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical 
projector,  and  loft  for  ever  the  opportunity  of 
reftoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancienc 
fplcndour'. 


Having   performed  what  was    due    to    liis  to  the  king 

country,   Columbus   was    fo   little  difcouraged  °    °''"^  ' 

by  the  repulfe  which  he  had  received,  that,  in- 

jftead  of  relinquifliing  his  undertaking,  he  pur- 

fued  it  with  frefli  ardour.     He  made  his  next 

loverture    to    John   II.    king  of    Portugal,   in 

Iwhofe  dominions  he  had  been  long  eftabliflied, 

land  whom   he  confidered,  on  that  account,  as 

[having  the  fecond  claim  to  his  fervice.     Here 

;very   circumftance  fcemed   to   promife    him  a 

iiore  favourable   reception.     He  applied   to  a 
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pooK  1!.  monarch  of  an  fnterprifing  genius,  no  incom- 
petent judge   in   naval  affairs,   and  proud  of 
patronirn.g    every    attempt    to    difcovcr    new 
countries.     His   fubje^ls  were   the   moft  expe- 
riene^d   navigators   in   Europe,    and    the   leaft 
apt.  .10   be   intimidated   either   by   the   novelty 
or  boltlnefs  of  any  maritime  expedition.      In 
Porcvig^l,   the  profefljonal  (kill  of  Columbus, 
as   K^ejl'  as   his  perfonal   good  qualities,   were 
thorovighjjt   known  v    and   as   the  former    ren- 
dered it  probable  that  his  fc heme  was  not  alto- 
gether   chimerical,    the    latter    exempted    him 
irqm  th^  fufpicion  of  any  finifter  intention  in 
propofmg   it.     Accordingly,  the  king  liftened 
to    him    in    the  moil    gracbus    manner,    and 
referred  the  confideration  of  his  plan  to  Diego 
Ortiz,  bifhop  of  Ceuta*  and  t\wo  Jewitli  phy- 
licians,    eminent     cofmographers^     whom    he 
was  accyftomed  to  coniylt  in   matters  of  this 
kind.     As   in   Genoa,    ignorance  had  oppofed 
and    difappointed    Columbus  i    in   Lifbon,  k 
had   to  combat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  noi 
Jefs    formidable.     The    perfons-,    according   to] 
whofe  decifion  his  fchen>e  was  to   be   adopted! 
or  rekded,  had  been  the  chief  diredors  of  thei 
Portuguefe    navigations,    and    had   advifed    toj 
fearch   for  a  paflage  to  India,    by   fteering  a 
Gourfe  direftly  oppoftte  to  that  which  ColumbLi3| 
recommended    is    fliorter    and    more    certain,! 
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They  could  nor,  therefore,  approve  of  his  pro-  J^^J^JLIL' 
polal,  without  iubmitting  to  the  double   mor- 
tification,   of   condemning   their    own    theory, 
and  of   acknowledging    his    fuperior    fagaeity; 
After  teafing  him  with  captious  queftions,  and  fey  whom  he 

D  '  _  ^  IS  deceivta. 

ftarting  innumerable  objedions,  with  a  view  of 
betraying  him  into  fuch  a  particular  expla- 
nation of  his  fyftem,  as  might  draw  from  him 
a  full  difcovery  of  its  nature,  they  deferred 
pafllng  a  final  judgement  with  refped  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  confpired  to  rob  him 
of  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he  ex- 
peded  from  the  fuccefs  of  his  fchemCj  advifing 
the  king  to  difpatch  a  veffel,  fecretly,  in  order 
to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovery,  by  follow- 
ing cxadly  the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed 
to  point  out.  John,  forgetting  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  fentiments  becoming  a  monarchy 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But 
the  pilot,  chofen  to  execute  Columbus's  plan, 
had  neither  the  genius,  nor  the  fortitude  of  its 
author.  Contrary  winds  arofe,  no  fight  of  ap- 
proaching land  appeared,  his  courage  failed, 
and  he  returned  to  Lifoon,  execrating  the  pro- 
jed  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous "'. 
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adion,   Columbus   felt  the  indignation  natural  ami  .VpH?.. 

to  (lie  court 


»"  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  xi.  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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°^° ^  [^-  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of 
his  refentment  determined  to  break  off  all  in^ 
tercourle  with  a  nation  capable  of  fuch  flagrant 
treachery*  He  inftantly  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  landed  in  Spain  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the 
protedion  of  any  patron,  whom  he  could  en- 
gage to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in 
perfon  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  at  that 
time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Caftile 
and  Aragon.  But  as  he  had  already  e7:p. 
rienced  the  uncertain  ifTue  of  applications  ; 
kings  and  minifters,  he  took  the  precaution  0/ 
fending  into  England  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
in  order  that  he  might  negociate,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  Henry  Vll.  who  was  reputed  one 
of  the  moft  fagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes 
in  Europe. 


Sends  Fiis 
biuiher  into 
£>igland. 


Ohftacles  to 
hU  fiiccefs  in 
bpain. 


It  was  not  without  rcafort  that  Columbus  en- 
tertained doubts  and  fears  with  refpedt  to  the 
reception  of  his  propofals  in  the  Spanifh  court. 
Spain  was,  at  that  jundliure,  engaged  in  a  dan- 
gerous war  with  Granada,  the  lafl:  of  the  MooriOi 
kingdoms  in  that  country.  The  wary  and  fufpi- 
cious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to 

rcli.Oi 
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relifh   bold   or    uncommon  defigns.      Ifabella,  ?^P^  "; 
though    more   generous    and   enterprifing,   was 
under  the  influence  of  her  hulband  in  all  her 
aflions.     The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no 
efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient 
limits,    and  had  beheld   the  amazing  progrefs 
of  difcovcry  among  their  neighbours  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  without  one  attempt  to  imitate  or  to 
rival  them.     The  war  with  the  Infidels  afforded 
an  ample   field,    to  the  national  adivity    and 
love  of  glory.     Under  circumftances  fo   unfa- 
vourable*,  it  was   impoffible  for  Columbus  to 
make  rapid   progrefs  with  a  nation,   naturally 
flow  and  dilatory  in  forming  all  its  refolutions. 
His  character,  however,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  that  of  the  people,   whofe  confidence  and 
protedlion  he  folicitcd.     He  was  grave,  though 
courteous    in    his  deportment;  circumfp^d  in 
his   words  and  anions ;    irreproachable   in   his 
morals ;    and    exemplary    in    his   attention  to 
all    the  duties  and  fundions  of  religion.      By 
qualities   fo  refpe(5Vable,    he  not    only   gained 
many  private  friends,  but  acquired  fuch  gcne-r 
ral  eJicem,  that,  notwithflanding  the  plainnefs 
I  of  his   appearance,  fuitablc  to  the  mediocrity 
of  his  fortune,  he  was  not  confidered  as  a  mere 
adventurer,  to  whom  indigence   had   fuggcfted 
|g  vifionary  projefb,  but  was   received  as  a  perr 
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\v#s  due. 
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His  fcheme 
examined 
by  unflvilful 
judges, 


Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  though  fully  occu* 
pied    by   their  operations  againll    the   Moors, 
paid  fo  much  regard  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit 
the   confideration   of  his   plan    to   the  queen's 
confefTor,   Ferdinand   dc  Talavera.      He   con- 
fuhed   fuch  of  his   countrymen,    as  were  fup- 
pofed  beft  qualified  to  decide  with  fefped  to  a 
fubject  of    this  kind.       But  true  fci^nce  had, 
hitherto,  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  Spain,  that 
the  pretended  philofophers,    fqled^ed  to   judge 
in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment,   did  not  Compre- 
hend the  firft  principles,  upon  which  Columbus 
founded  his  conjectures  and   hop6s.     Some  of 
them,   from   miftaken    notions   concerning  the 
dimenfions    of    the    globe,    contended  that  a  ^ 
voyage  to  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  eaft,  which 
Columbus  expe(5led  to  difcover,  Could  not  be 
performed   in   Icfs    than   three  years.      Others 
concluded,  that  either  he  would  find  the  ocean 
to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  fome  ancient  philofophers ;  or,  if  he 
fhould  perfift  in  fleering  towards  the  weft  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  that   the  convex   figure  j 
of  the  globe   would   prevent  his  return,    zni\ 
|.hat   he    riiuft    inevitably   perilh,   in   the  vaii 
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attempt,  to  open  a  communication  between  the  book.  ii. 
two  oppofite  hemifpheres,  which  nature  had  for 
ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to 
enter  into  any  particular  difcuflion,  many  re- 
jected the  fcheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit 
of  a  maxim,  under  which  the  ignorant  and 
uncnterprifing  Ihelter  themfelves  in  every  age, 
"  That  it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perlbn,  to 
fuppofe  that  he  alone  poflefles  knowledge  fupe- 
rior  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind  united."  They 
maintained,  that  if  there  were  really  any  fuch 
countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could 
not  have  remained  fo  long  concealed,  nor 
would  the  wifdoni  and  fdgacity  of  former  ages 
have  left  the  glory  of  this  invention  to  an  ob- 
fcure  Genoefe  pilot. 

It   required    all   Columbus's    patience    and  wiiomak« 

*■  t  an  unfa- 

addrefs  to  nesociate  wkh  men  capable  of    ad-  vourabie 

D  *  report  con- 

vancing  fuch  ftrange  propofitions.  He  had  to  ^^"^"'"S ". 
contend  not  only  with  the  obftinacy  of  igno^ 
ranee,  but  with  what  is  ftill  more  intractable,  the 
pride  of  falfe  knowledge.  After  innumerable 
conferences,  and  wafting  five  years  in  fruitlefs 
endeavours  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy  judges  4b 
little  capable  of  deciding  with  proprieuy,  Tala- 
vera,  at  laft,  made  fuch  an  unfavourable  report 
to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  induced  them  to 
gCQuaint  Columbus,    that   until  the   war   with 
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BOOK  If.  ti^e  Moors  fbould  be  brought  to  a  period,  it 
would  be  imprudent  tq  engage  jn  any  new  and 
expenfivc  epterprifc. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  foften  the 
bar/hnefs  of  this  declaratipn,  Colunnbtus  con- 
fidered  it  as  a  final  reje»5lion  of  his  propofah. 
But  happily  for  mankind,  that  fuperiqrity  of 
genius,  which  is  capable  of  forming  great  and 
uncommon  defigns,  is  ufu^Uy  accompanied 
with  an  ardent  enthufiafm,  which  can  neither 
be  cooled  by  delays,  nor  damped  by  difap- 
pointment.  Columbus  was  of  this  fanguine 
temper.  Though  he  felt  deeply  the  cruel 
blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immedi- 
ately from  a  court,  where  he  had  been  amufed 
fo  long  with  vain  expedlations,  his  confidence 
in  the  juflnefs  of  his  own  fyfteni  did  not  dimi- 
jiiih,  and  his  inipatiepce  to  demonftrate  the 
truth  of  it  by  an  acflual  experiment  became 
greater  than  ever.  Having  courted  the  pro- 
tie<?tion  of  fovereign  dates  without  fuccefs,  he 
applied,  next,  to  perlbns  of  inferior  rank,  and 
^ddrefled  fuccefTively  the  dukes  of  Medina 
3idonia,,  and  Medina  Celi,  who,  though  fub- 
jeds,  were  poflefTed  of  power  and  opulence 
more  than  equal  to  the  enterprife  whicli  he 
projeded.  His  negociations  with  them  proved 
as   fruitl(?rs,    as  thofe   in    which   he  had   been 
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hitherto  engaged  -,  for  thefe  noblemen  were  fof^^"; 
cither  as  little  .convinced  by  Columbus*s  argu- 
ments as  their  liiperiors,  or  they  were  afraid 
of  alarming  the  jealoufy,  and  offending  the 
pride  of  Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  fcheme 
which  *  *  *■    '  rejected ". 

Amid  the  painful  fenfatioiis  occafioned  by  ofT,^'br^ 
fiich  a  TuccelTion  of  difappointments,  Columbus  find,"'^'"'* 
had  to  fuftain  the  additional  diftrefs,  of  having 
received  no  accounts  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
had  fent  to  the  court  of  England.  In"  his 
voyage  to  that  country,  Bartholomew  had  bbcn 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
pirates,  who  having  ftripped  him  of  every 
thing,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral  years. 
At  length,  h,e  ipade  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in 
London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that 
lie  was  obliged  P  employ  himfelf  during  a 
confiderable  time,  in  drawing  and  felling  maps, 
in  order  to  pick  up  gs  much  money  as  would 
purchafe  a  decent  drefs,  jn  which  he  mi^ht 
venture  to  appear  at  covirt.  H?  then  laid  be- 
fore the  king  the  propofals,  with  which  he  had 
been  entrufted  by  his  brother,  and,  notwith- 
fianding  Henry's  cxceflive  caution  and  parfi- 
ipony,    which   rendered  him  averfe  to  new  or 

r 

^  Life  of  Columb.  c.  13.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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BOOK  i^  cxpenfive  undertakings,  he  received  Colum- 
bus's overtures,  with  more  approbation,  than 
any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
prefcnt  d. 


Columbus 


Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted 
Jr'ofJSsof  with  his  brother's  fate,  and  having  now  no 
mem  in*^*'  profpcd  of  cncour^gcmcnt  in  Spain,  relblved 
sp»">-  jQ  vifit  the  court  of   England  in   perfon,    in 

hopes  of  meeting  with  a  more  favourable 
reception  ther*  He  had  already  made  pre- 
parations for  tr.is  purpofe,  and  taken  meafures 
for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during  his 
abfence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  guardian  of 
the  monaftery  of  Rabida,  near  Palos,  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  earneftly  folicited  him 
to  defer  his  journey  for  a  (hort  time.  Perez 
was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  of 
fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabella,  to  whom  he 
was  known  perfonally.  He  w^.'^  warmly  attach- 
ed to  Columbus,  with  whofc  acuities  as  well  as 
integrity  he  had  many  opportunities  of  being 
acquainted.  Prompted  by  curiofity  or  by 
friendship,  he  entered  upon  an  accurate  exa- 
mination of  his  fyftem,  in  conjunftion  with  a 
phyfician  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  a  confiderable  proficient  in  mathematical 
knowledge.  This  inveftigation  fatisfied  ther^ 
fy  thoroughly,   with  refped:   tp  th?  folidity  of 
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the  principles  on  which  Colvimbus  founded  his  ^floo^<  "« 
opinion,  and  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in  exe- 
cuting the  plan  which  he  propofed,  that  Perez, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  country  from  being 
deprived  of  the  gylory  and  benefit,  which  muft 
accrue  to  the  patrons  of  fuch  a  grand  cnter- 
prife,  ventured  to  write  to  Ifabella,  conjuring 
her  to  confider  the  matter  anew,  with  the 
attention  which  it  merited. 


Moved  by  the  reprefentations  of  a  perfon 
whom  fhe  refpefted,  Ifabella  defired  Perez  to 
repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fc, 
in  which,  on  account  of  the  fiege  of  Granada, 
the  court  refided  at  that  time,  that  (he  might 
confer  with  him  upon  this  Important  fubje(3:. 
The  firft  effed  of  their  interview  was  a  gracious 
invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  Court,  accom- 
panied with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall  fum  to  equip 
him  for  the  journey.  As  there  was  now  a 
certain  profpet^l,  that  the  war  with  the  Moors 
would  fpeedily  be  brought  to  an  happy  ifilic 
by  the  redudion  of  Granada,  which  would 
leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new 
undertakings  j  this,  as  well  as  the  ipark  of 
royal  favour,  with  which  Columbus  had  beei> 
lately  honoured,  encouraged  his  friends  to  ap- 
l^ar  with  greater  confidence  than  formerly  in 
fupport  of  his  fcl^eme.     The  chief  of  thefe, 
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^OQ^,";  Alonfo  de  Quintanilla,  comptroller  of  the 
finances  in  Caftilc,  and  Luis  de  Santangcl, 
receiver  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  in  Aragon, 
whofe  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting  this  great 
dcfign  entiles  their  names  to  an  honourable 
place  in  hiftory,  introduced  Columbus  to  many 
perfons  of  high  rank,  and  interefted  them 
warmly  in  his  behalf. 


I(  again  dif* 
appointed. 


But   it  was   not  an   eafy  matter  to   infpire 
Ferdinand    with   favourable    fentiments.      He 
ftill  regarded  Columbus's  project   as    extrava- 
gant and  chimerical,   and   in   order  to  render 
the  efforts  of  his  partizans  ineffedlual,  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  employ  in  this  new  negociation 
with  him,  fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  for- 
merly pronounced  his  fcheme  to  be  impradi- 
cable.     To  their  aftonifhment,    Columbus  ap- 
peared before  them   with   the   fame    confident 
hopes  of  fuccefs  as  formerly,  and  infilled  upon 
the  fame  high  recompence.     He  propofed  that 
a  fmall  fleet   fhould   be   fitted   out,  under   his 
command,   to  attempt  the  difcovery,    and  de- 
manded   to    be    appointed    hereditary    admiral 
and  viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  lands  which  he 
fhould  difcover,    and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the 
profits  arifing  from   them,    fettled  irrevocably 
upon    himfelf    and    his    defcendants.      At   the 
fame   time,  be  offered   to  advance  the  eighth 
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part  of  the  fum  neccfiary  for  accomplifliing  his  boQ  k   lu 
defign,  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  be  entitled 
to   a   proportional   (hare   of    benefit    from   the 
adventure.      If   the    enterprife   fliould    totally 
mifcarry,  he  made  no  ftipiilation  for  any  reward 
or   emolument   whatever.     Inftead    of   viewing 
this  conduct  as  the  cleared  evidence  of  his  full 
perfuafion  with  rerpe(5t  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
fyftem,  or  being  ftruck  with  that  magnanimity, 
which,    after    fo    many    delays    and    repulfes, 
would  Hoop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original 
claims,    the    perfons    with    whom    Columbus 
treated,  began  meanly  to  calculate  the  expence 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of  the  reward 
which  he  demanded.     The  expence,  moderate 
as  it  was,  they  reprefented  to  be  too  great  for 
Spain,    h    the   prefent    exhaufted    ftate  ot   its 
finances.      They   contended,  that   the  honours 
and  emoluments  claimed   by  Columbus,  were 
exorbitant,    even   if   he   fhould    perform     the 
utmoft  of  what  he  had  promifed ;  and  if  all  his 
fanguine  hopes  (hould  prove  illufive,  fuch  vafl 
conceffions  to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed 
not  only  inconfiderate,  but  ridiculous.     In  this 
impofing  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their 
opinion    appeared    fo    plaufible,    and    was    fo... 
warmly  fupported  by  Ferdinand,  that  Ifabella  v 
declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Columbus, 
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BooK^ii.  and  abruptly   broke  off  the  ncgociation   with 
him  which  fhe  had  begun.  «      -  ,' 


This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than 
all  the  difappointmcnts  which  he  had  hitherto 
met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Ifa- 
bella,  like  an  unexpected  ray  of  light,  had 
opened  fuch  prolpcds  of  fuccefs,  as  encouraged 
him  to  hope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end  ; 
but  now  darknefs  and  uncertainty  returned, 
and  his  mind,  Brm  as  it  was,  could  hardly  fup- 
port  the  Ihock  of  fuch  an  unforefeen  reverfe.  He 
withdrew  in  deep  anguifli  from  court,  with  an 
intention  of  proliecuting  his  voyage  to  England, 
as  his  laA  relburcc. 


;■  t 


[',•'■' 


Prove?  at  laft 

Cuccclsful. 
1492. 
January  a. 


About  that  time  Granada  furrendered,  and 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  triumphal  pomp, 
took  pofleflion  of  a  city,  the  reduftion  of  which 
extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of 
their  dominions,  and  rendered  them  mafters 
of  all  the  provinces,  extending  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal 
As  the  flow  of  fpirits  which  accompanies  fuc- 
cefs elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enter- 
prifing,  Qiiintanilla  and  Santangel,  the  vigilant 
and  difcerning  patrons  of  Colun"»bus,  took  ad- 
vantage of  diis  favourable  fituation,  in  order 
to   make  one  effort   more  in    behalf  of  their 
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friend.  They  addreffcd  thcmfclvcs  to  IlabelU,  f^j^"; 
and,  after  cxprefllng  fomc  furprife,  that  (he, 
who  had  always  been  the  munificent  patronefs 
of  generous  undertakings,  fhould  htfitate  fo 
long  to  countenance  the  moft  fplendid  Ichemc 
that  had  ever  been  propofcd  to  any  monarch  •, 
they  reprefented  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a 
man  of  a  found  underltanding  and  virtuous 
character,  well  qualified,  uy  his  experience  in 
navigation,  as  well  as  his  knowledg'j  of  geo- 
metry, to  form  juft  ideas  w'th  ref^fl  to  the 
ftrudture  of  the  globe  and  the  fituation  Ci  its 
various  regions ;  that,  by  offering  to  riik  his 
own  life  and  fortune  in  the  execution  of  his 
fcheme,  he  gave  the  moil  Satisfying  evidence 
both  of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  fuccefs  j  that 
the  fum  requifite  for  equipping  fuch  an  arma- 
ment as  he  demanded  was  inconfiderable,  and 
the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  his 
undertaking  were  immenfe  i  that  he  demanded 
no  recompence  for  his  invention  and  labour, 
but  what  was  to  arife  fn  n-  the  countries  which 
he  fhould  difcover;  that,  as  it  was  worthy 
of  her  magnanimity  ro  make  this  noble  attempt 
to  extend  the  fphe-e  of  human  knowledge,  and 
to  open  an  intercourfe  with  regions  hitherto 
unknown,  fo  It  would  afford  the  highefl  fatif- 
faction  to  her  piety  and  zeal,  after  re-eftablifh- 
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BOOK.  IT.  ing  the  Chriftian  faith  in  thofe  provinces  of 
i49««  Spain  from  which  it  had  been  long  banifhed, 
to  difcover  a  new  world,  to  which  fhe  might 
communicate  the  'ight  and  blcflings  of  divine 
truth  i  that  if  now  (he  did  not  decide  inftantly, 
the  opportunity  would  be  irretrievably  loft  i 
that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  toreign  coun- 
tries, where  fome  prince,  more  fortunate  or 
adventurous,  would  'clofe  with  his  propofals^ 
and  Spain  would  for  ever  bewail  the  fatal  timi- 
dity which  had  excluded  her  from  the  glory 
and  advantages  that  (he  had  once  in  her  power 
to  have  enjoyed. 


■I ;  i 


These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  perfons 
of  fuch  authority,  and  at  a  jundture  fo  well 
chofen,  produced  the  defired  effeft.  They 
difpelled  all  Ifabella's  doubts  and  fears;  fhe 
ordered  Columbus  to  be  inftantly  recalled, 
declared  her  refolution  of  employing  him  on 
his  own  terms,  and  regretting  the  low  ftate  of 
her  finances,  generouQy  offered  to  pledge  her 
own  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  as  much  money 
as  might  be  needed  in  making  preparations  for 
the  voyage.  Santangel,  in  a  tranfport  of  gra- 
titude, kifled  the  queen's  hand,  and  in  order 
to  five  her  from  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a 
mortifying  expedient  for  procuring  money,  en- 
gaged 
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by  perfons 
ire  fo  well 
;a.      They 
fears  •,    (he 
^y    recalled, 
|ng  him  on 
low  ftate  of 
pledge  her 
,uch  money 
.arations  for 
lort  of   gra- 
|nd  in  order 
to   fuch  a 
money*  en- 
gaged 


gaged  to  advance  immediately  the  fum  that  was  °^_Q^5' 
requifite ».  '«*• 

Columbus  had   proceeded  fome  leagues  on  Thecondu 

tioni  of  hi» 

his  iournev,  when  the  mefleneer  from  Ifabella  agreement 

J  ■'  °  with  Spain. 

overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of 
the  unexpe6ted  revolution  in  his  favour,  he 
returned  dirc6lly  to  Santa  Fe,  though  fome 
remainder  of  diffidence  dill  mingled  itfelf  with 
his  joy.  But  the  cordial  reception  which  he 
met  with  from  Ifabella,  together  with  the  near 
profpedt  of  fetting  out  upon  that  voyage  which 
had  fo  long  been  the  objedt  of  his  thoughts  and 
wifties,  foon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  all 
that  he  had  fuffered  in  Spain,  during  eight 
tedious  years  of  foiicitation  and  fufpenfe.  The 
negotiation  now  went  forward  with  facility  and 
difpatch,  and  a  treaty  or  capitulation  with 
Columbus  was  figned  on  the  feventeenth  of 
April,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety. 
two.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  i.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella,  as  fovercigns  of  the  ocean, 
conftituted  Columbus  their  high  admiral  in 
all  the  feasftflands,  and  continents  which  Ihould 
be  difcovered  by  his  induftry  •,  and  ftipulated, 
that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ihould  enjoy  this 
office,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives 
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J^^^;[J^J^'  which  belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caftile, 
i49«'  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdidlion.  2.  They 
appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the 
iflands  and  continents  which  he  fhould  dif- 
cover  i  but  if,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of 
affairs,  it  (hould  hereafter  be  neceflary  to  efta- 
blilh  a  feparate  governor  in  any  of  thofe  coan* 
tries,  they  authorifed  Columbus  to  name  three 
perfons,  of  whom  they  would  chufe  one  for 
that  office  -,  and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with 
all  its  immunities,  was  likewifc  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Columbus.  3.  They  granted 
to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  tenth 
of  the  free  profits  accruing  from  the  pro- 
dudions  and  comimerce  of  the  countries  which 
he  fhould  difcover.  4.  They  declared,  that  if 
any  controverfy  or  law-fuit  (hall  arife  with 
refped  to  any  mercantile  tranfaflion  in  the 
countries  which  fliould  be  difcovered,  it  Ihould 
be  determined  by  the  fole  authority  of  Colum- 
bus, or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him, 
5.  They  permitted  Columbus  to  advance  one- 
eighth  part  of  what  fliould  be  expended  in  pre- 
paring for  the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on 
commerce  with  the  countries  which  he  (houkl 
difcover,  and  intitled  him,  in  return,  to  an 
eighth  part  of  the  profit  p. 

p  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  13.  Herrera,  dec.  r.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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TiiOii^jH  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  j^_?^^ 
conjoined  with  that  of  Ifabella  in  this  tranf-  **9*» 
adlion,  his  diftrnft  of  Columbus  was  ftill  fo 
violent  that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the 
enterprife  ai  king  of  Aragon.  As  the  whole 
cxpence  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  crown  of  Caftile,  Ifabella  referved  for 
her  fubjeds  of  that  kingdom  an  exclufive  right 
to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from 
its  fuccefs.  , 


As  foon   as  the  treaty  was  figned,  Ifabella,  THe  prepa- 

1        n       •         •        r  rations  tor 

by  her  attention  and  attivity  m  forwardmg  the  ii"  voydgc* 

preparations   for   the   voyage,'    endeavoured  to 

make  feme    reparation    to  Columbus   for  the 

time  which  he  had  loft  in  fruitkfs  folicitation. 

By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  upon 

her  was  adjufted  j    and  Columbus  waited  on  the 

iking  and  queen<  in  order  to  receive  their  final 

inftrudions.     Every  thing  refpefting  the  dcfti- 

nation  and  condudt  of  the  voyage,  they  com- 

Imittcd   implicitly  to  the  difpoful   of   his  pru- 

icnce.     But,  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any 

JLiit  caufe  of  offence  to  the  king  of  Poriugal,- 

hey  ftridily  enjoinrd  him  not  to  approach  near 

to  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  [he  eoaft  of 

iuinea,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  countries    to 

/hich  the  Portuguefe  claimed   right  as   difco- 

^erers.      Ifabella   had    ordered    the    fliips    of 

I  2  which 
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u^-.-jj  ^^^ch  Columbus  was  to  take  the  command,  to 
'♦»•  be  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  Palos,  a  fmall  ma- 
ritime town  in  the  province  of  Andalufia.  As 
the  guardian  Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Columbus 
had  already  been  fo  much  indebted,  refided  in 
the  i^eighbourhood  of  this  place,  he,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  that  good  ecclefiaftic,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  connection  with  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  raifed  among  them  what  he  wanted  of  the 
fum  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  advance, 
but  engaged  feveral  of  them  to  accompany  him 
in  the  voyage.  The  chief  of  thele  aflbciates 
were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pinzon,  of 
eonfiderablc  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in 
naval  affairs,  who  were  willing  to  hazard  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

'  But,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Co* 
lumbus,  the  armament  was  not  fuitable,  either  j 
to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  wa!| 
equipped,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  fervice| 
for  which  it  was  deftined.  It  confifted  of  three 
vefTels.  The  largeft,  a  fhip  of  no  confidcrable] 
burden,  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  ad- 
miral, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria,\ 
out  of  refped  for  thw  Bleflfed  Virgin,  whom  kl 
honoured  with  fingular  devotion.  Of  the  fc-| 
cond,  called  the  Pinfa,  Martin  Pinzon  was  cap . 
tain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.     The  third, 
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named  the  Nigna,  was  under  the  command  of  book  n. 
Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  Thefe  two  were  light  '^*' 
vclTels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or  force  to 
large  boats.  This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  viAualed  for  twelve  months,  and  had 
on  board  ninety  men,  moftly  failors,  together 
with  a  few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune 
of  Columbus,  and  fome  gentlemen  of  Ilabella's 
court,  whom  fhe  appointed  to  accompany  him. 
Though  the  expence  of  the  undertaking  was 
one  of  the  circumftances  which  chiefly  alarmed 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the  ne- 
gociation  with  Columbus,  the  fum  employed 
in  fitting  out  this  fquadron  did  not  exceed  four 
thoufand  pounds. 


f 


;,  j^i' 


As  the  art  of  (hip-building  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  extremely  rude,  and  the  bulk  of 
vefiels  was  accommodated  to  the  (hort  and  eafy 
voyages  along  the  coaft  which  they  were  accuf. 
tomed  to  perform,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  courage 
as  well  as  enterprifing  genius  of  Columbus,  thai; 
he  ventured,  with  a  fleet  fp  unfit  for  a  diftant 
navigation,  to  explore  unknown  Teas,  where  he 
had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of 
the  tides  and  currents,  and  no  experience  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  might  be  expoled.  His 
cagernefs  to  accomplilh  the  great  defign  which 
M  fo  long  engroffed  his  thoughts,  made  him 
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^^^9J^  overlook  or  difregard  every  circumftance  that 
«4il«.  would  have  intimidated  a  mind  lefs  adven- 
turous. He  pulhed  forward  the  preparations 
with  fuch  ardour,  and  was  feconded  fo  cffcdlually 
by  the  perfons  to  whom  Ifabella  committed  the 
fiipcrintendenGe  of  this  bufinefs,  that  every 
thing  was  foon  in  readinefs  for  the  voyage.  But 
as  Columbus  was  deeply  impreffcd  with  fenti- 
tnents  of  religion,  he  would  not  fet  out  upon 
an  expedition  fo  arduous,  and  of  which  one 
great  objeft  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  without  imploring  publickly 
the  guidance  and  proteflion  of  Heaven.  With 
t4^is  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  perfons 
under  his  command,  marched  in  lbl?mn  pro-  | 
cefTion  to  the  monaftery  of  Rabid  a.  After  con- 
feifing  their  fins,  and  obtaining  abfolution,  they 
received  the  holy  facrament  from  the  hands  or 
the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs 
for  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprifc  which  he  had  fo 
zealoufly  patronized.     •  , 


His  (^epsr- 


Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day 
of  Auguft,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  Columbus  fet  fail,  a  little 
before  fun-rife,  in  prefencc  of  a  vaft  crowd  of 
fpedlators,  who  fent  yp  their  fopplications  to 
Heaven  for  the  prpfperous  ifliie  of  the  voyage 
which  they  \vifiicd,  rather  than  cxpscled,  Co- 
lumbus 
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lumbus  fteered  direflly  for  the  Canary  Iflands,  f  °_g^^^- 
and  arrived  there  without  any  occurrence  that 
would  have  deferved  notice  on  any  other  occa- 
fion.  But,  in  a  voyage  of  fuch  expedtation  and 
importance,  every  circumftance  was  the  obje(5t 
of  attention.  The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke 
loofe,  the  day  after  ihe  left  the  harbour,  and 
that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  lefs  fuper- 
ftitioLis  than  unlkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the 
unfortunate  deftiny  of  the  expedition.  Even' 
in  the  fhort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ihips  were 
found  to  be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be 
very  improp'?r  for  a  navigation  which  was  ex- ' 
pefted  to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Co- 
lumbus refitted  them,  however,  to  the  bed  of 
his  power,  and  having  fupplied  himfelf  with 
frefli  provifions,  he  took  his  departure  from 
Gomera,  one  of  the  moft  wefterly  of  the  Ca*- 
nary  illands,  on  the  fixth  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  properly  Tiie  courfe 
be  faid  to  begin ;  for  Columbus  holding  his  um. 
courfe  due  weft,  left  immediately  the  ufual  track 
of  navigation,  and  ftretched  into  unfrequented 
and  unknown  fea?.  The  firft  day,  as  it  v/as 
very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way ;  but  on  the 
fecond,  he  loft  fight  of  the  Canaries ;  and  many 
of  the  failors,  dejefted  already  and  difmayed, 
when  they  contemplated  the  boldnefs  of  the  un- 
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BOOKiL  dertaking,  began  to  beat  their  breads,  and  to 
i49»'  Jhed  tears,  as  if  they  were  never  more  to  behold 
land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  affur- 
ances  of  fuccefs,  and  the  profpedt  of  vaft  wealth, 
in  thofe  opulent  regions  whither  he  was  con- 
du<fling  them.  This  early  difcovery  of  the 
fpirit  of  his  followers  taught  Columbus,  that 
he  muft  prepare  to  ftruggle,  not  only  with  the 
unavoidable  difficulties  which  might  be  cx- 
pe<fl,ed  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but 
with  fuch  as  were  likely  to  arife  from  the  ig- 
norance and  timidity  of  the  people  under  his 
command  ♦,  and  he  perceived  that  the  art  of  go- 
verning the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  Icfs  re- 
quifite  for  accomplifhing  the  difcoveries  which 
he  had  in  view,  than  naval  ikill  and  undaunted 
courage.  Happily  for  himfelf,  and  for  tl^e 
country  by  \vhich  he  was  employed,  he  joined 
to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of  a 
projeftor,  virtues  of  another  fpecies,  which  are 
rarely  united  with  them.  He  poffeflfed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  infinuating 
addrefs,  a  patient  perfeverancc  in  executing  any 
plan,  the  perfecb  government  of  his  own  paffions, 
and  the  talent  pf  acquiring  an  afcendant  over 
thofe  of  other  men.  All  thefe  qualities,  which 
formed  him  for  command,  were  accompanied 
with  that  fiiperior  knowledge  of  his  profefiion, 
which  begets  confidence  in  times  of  difficulty 
8  and 
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and  danger.  To  unlkilful  Spanifh  failors,  ac-  » o ok  lu 
cuftomcd  only  to  coafting  voyages  in  the  Me-  vif5& 
diterranean,  the  maritime  Iciencc  of  Columbus,  fjjofco'- 
ihe  fruit  of  thirty  years  experience,  improved  *""*'"**• 
by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of 
the  Portuguefe,  appeared  immenfe.  As  foon 
as  they  put  to  fea,  he  regulated  every  thing  by 
his  fole  authority  •,  he  fuperintended  the  exe- 
cution of  every  order  •,  and  allowing  himlelf 
only  a  few  hours  for  flcep,  he  was  at  all  oChef 
times  upon  deck.  As  his  courfe  lay  through 
feas  which  h«d  not  formerly  been  vifited,  the 
founding-line,  or  inftruments  for  obfervation, 
were  continually  in  his  hands.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Portuguefe  diicoverers,  he  at- 
tended to  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents, 
watched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearance  of 
filhes,  of  fea-weeds,  and  of  every  thing  th-^t 
floated  on  the  waves,  and  entered  every  occur- 
rence, with  a  minute  exadtnefs,  in  the  journal 
which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage 
could  not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated 
only  to  fliort  excurfions,  Columbus  endeavoured 
to  conceal  from  them  the  real  progrefs  which 
they  made.  With  this  view,  though  they  run 
eighteen  leagues  on  the  lecond  day  after  they 
left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed 
the  fame  artifice  of  reckoning  fhort  during  the 
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^Qf^^^'  whole  voyage.  By  the  fourteenth  of  Septcm- 
»49»'  ber,  the  fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues 
to  the  weft  of  the  Canary  Iflcs,  at  a  greater 
diftancc  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been 
before  that  time.  There  they  were  (truck  with 
an  appearance  no  lefs  aftonifhing  than  new. 
They  obfervcd  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in 
their  compafies,  did  not  point  exadlly  to  the 
polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the  weft ;  and  as 
they  proceeded,  this  variation  increafcd.  This 
appearance,  which  is  now  familiar,  though  it 
ftiii  'emains  one  of  the  myfteries  of  nature,  into 
the  caufe  of  which  the  fagacity  of  man  hath  not 
been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  companions 
of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in 
a  boundkfs  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufual 
courfe  of  navigation;  nature  itfcif  feemed  to 
be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  which  they  had 
left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with 
no  lefs  quicknefs  than  ingenuity,  invented  a 
/eafon  for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did 
not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible  to  them, 
that  it  difpelled  their  fears^,  or  filenced  their 
murmurs. 


He  ftill  continued  to  fteer  due  weft,  nearly 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Canary  idands.  In 
this  courfe  he  came  within  the  fpherc  of  the 
fradc  wind,  which  blows   invariably  from  eaft 
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to  weft,  between  the  tropics  and  a  few  degrees  °J^P!^_|^- 
beyond  them.  He  advanced  before  this  fteady  '*»*• 
gale  with  fuch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was 
feldom  neceffary  to  fftift  a  fail.  When  about 
four  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Ca- 
naries, he  found  the  fea  fo  covered  with  weeds, 
that  it  rcfembled  a  meadow  of  vaft  extent ;  and 
in  feme  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  retard 
the  motion  of  the  vefTels.  This  ftrange  appear- 
ance occafioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The 
faiiors  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  -  at 
the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean  -, 
that  thefc  floating  weeds  would  obftruft  their 
farther  progrefs,  and  concealed  dangerous 
rocks,  or  fome  large  traft  of  land,  which  had 
funk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Co- 
lumbus endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that 
what  had  alarnaed,  ought  rather  to  have  en- 
couraged them,  and  was  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fig n  of  approaching  land.  At  the  fame  time, 
a  briik  gale  arofe,  and  carried  them  forward. 
Several  birds  were  feen  hovering  about  the 
Ihip  p,  and  dire(5led  their  flight  towards  the  weft. 
The  defponding  crew  refumed  fome  degree  of 
fpirit,  and  began  to  entertain  frclh  hopes. 


li 


Upon  the  firft  of  0(3:ober   they  were,    ac-  Theft  in- 
jcording  to  the  admiral's  reckoning,  fcven  hun- 


creale. 


p  See  NOTE  XII|. 
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BOOK  IT.  drcd  and  fcventy  leagues  to  the.  weft  of  the  Ca- 
149*'  naries ;  but  left  his  men  fhould  be  intimidated 
by  the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigation,  he 
gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues;  and,  for- 
tunately for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot, 
nor  thofe  of  the  other  ftiips,  had  (kill  fufficient 
to  corred  this  error,  and  difcovcr  the  deceit. 
They  had  now  been  above  three  weeks  at  fea  •, 
they  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  former  na- 
vigators had  attempted  or  deemed  poITible ; 
all  their  prognoftics  of  difcovery,  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumftances,  had 
proved  fallacious  -,  the  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their 
commander  had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and 
amufed  them,  had  been  altogether  illufive,  and 
their  profpcd  of  fuccefs  ftemed  now  to  be  as 
diftant  as  ever.  Thefe  reflexions  occurred  often 
to  men,  who  had  no  other  obje«5t  or  occupation, 
than  to  reafon  and  difcourfc  concerning  the  in- 
tention and  circumftances  of  their  expedition. 
They  made  imprefTion,  at  firft,  upon  the  ig- 
norant and  timid,  and  extending,  by  degrees, 
to  foch  as  were  better  informed  or  more  refo- 
lutc,  the  contagion  fpread  at  length  from  Iliip 
to  fhip.  From  fecret  whifpers  or  murmur- 
ings,  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public 
complaints.     They  taxed   their  fovereign   with 
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inconfideratc  credulity,  in  paying  fuch  regard  ^iJJiJJ; 
to  the  vain  promi'Tes  and  rafli  conjedlures  of  an  '*5>»' 
indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  fo 
many  of  her  own  fubjeds,  in  profecuting  a 
chimerical  fcheme.  1  hey  affirmed  that  they 
had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing 
fo  far  in  an  unknown  and  hopelefs  courfe,  and 
could  incur  no  blame,  for  refufing  to  follow,  any 
longer,  a  defperate  adventurer  to  certain  de- 
ftrudion.  They  contended,  that  it  was  ne- 
cefiary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain,  while 
their  crazy  veficls  were  Itul  in  a  condition  to 
keep  the  fea,  but  exprefled  their  fears  that  the 
attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which 
had  hitherto  been  fo  favourable  to  their  courfe, 
mud  render  it  impoITible  to  fail  in  the  oppofite 
direftion.  All  agreed  that  Columbus  Ihould 
be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafure  on 
which  their  common  fafety  depended.  Some 
of  the  more  audacious  propofed,  as  the  moft 
expeditious  and  certain  method  for  getting  rid 
at  once  of  his  remonftrances,  to  throw  him  into 
the  fea,  being  perfuaded  that,  upon  their  re- 
turn to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unfuccefsful  pro- 
jedor  would  excite  litde  concern,  and  be  in- 
quired into  with  no  curiofity. 
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Columbus  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous  The  ndrfrsfs 

'  *  of  Columbus 

fituation.     He  had  obferved,  with  great  uneafi-  j[|gl,°°''"''2 
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BOOK  n.  ngfg^  jfjg  fjfgj  operation  of  ignorance  and  of' 
'••92.  fear  jn  producing  difafFe6tion  among  his  crewy 
and  faw  that  it  was  now  ready  to  burft  out  into^ 
open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however,  perfedfe 
preience  of  mind.  He  affcfled  to  feem  ig- 
norant of  their  machinations.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  agitation  and  folicitude  of  his  own 
mind,  he  appeared  with  a  cheerful  countenance^ 
like  ^  man  fatisfied  with  the  progrefs  which  he 
had  made,  and  confident  of  fuccefs.  Some- 
times he  employed  all  the  arts  of  infinuation  to 
foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to 
work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  mag- 
nificent defcriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth 
which  they  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other 
occafions,  he  aflTumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and 
threatened  them  with  vengeance  from  their  fo- 
vereign,  if,  by  their  daftardly  behaviour,  they 
fliould  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  SpaniJh  name 
above  that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with 
feditious  Tailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  reverence,  were 
weighty  and  perluafive,  and  not  only  reftrained 
them  from  thofe  violent  exceffes,  which  they 
meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  aceom-- 
pany  their  admiral  for  fome  time  longer* 
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As  they  proceeded,    the  indications  of   ap- 
proaching land  feemed  to  be  more  certain,  and 
excited  hope  in  proportion.     The  birds  began 
to  appear  in  flocks,   making  towards  the  fouth- 
weft.    Columbus,    in  imitation  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  fe- 
veral  of   their  difcoveries,   by  the  motion    of 
birds,  altered  his  courfe  from  due  weft  towards 
that  quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight. 
But,  after  holding  on  for  feveral  days  in  this 
new  direction,  without  any  better  fuccefs  than 
formerly,  having  feen  no  objed,   during  thirty 
days,  but  the  fea  and  the  fliy,  the  hopes  of  his 
companions  fubfided  fafter  than  they  had  rifen  ; 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force;    im- 
patience, rage,  and  defpair,    appeared  in  every 
countenance.    All  fenle  of  fubordination   was  Danger  of  a 
loft:    the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred 
with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  fupported  his 
authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men  ; 
they  aflembled  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  ex- 
poftulated    with    their    commander,     mingled 
threats  with  their  expoftulations,  and  required 
him  inftantly  to  tack  about  and  to  return  to 
Europe.     Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be 
of  no  avail  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  his  former 
arts,  which  having  been  tried  fo  often,  had  loft 
their  efFecl ;   and  that  it  was  impofllble  to  re- 
kindle any  zeal  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition 
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among  men,  in  whofe  breads  fear  had  extin- 
guifhed  every  generous  fcmimcnt.  He  faw 
that  ic  was  no  lefs  vain  to  think  of  employing 
cither  gentle  or  fcvere  meafurcs,  to  quell  a  mu- 
tiny fo  general  and  fo  violent.  It  was  necefiary, 
on  all  thefe  accounts,  to  foothe  palfions  which 
he  could  no  longer  command,  and  to  give  way 
to  a  torrent  coo  impetuous  to  be  checked.  He 
promifed  folemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  rcqueft,  provided  they  would 
accompany  him,  and  obey  his  commands  for 
three  days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time, 
land  were  not  difcovered,  he  would  then  aban- 
don the  enterprife,  and  direfb  his  courfe  towards 
Spain  •■. 

Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient 
to  turn  their  faces  again  towards  their  native 
country,  this  propofition  did  not  appear  to  them 
unreafonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much 
in  confining  himfelf  to  a  term  fo  fhort.  The 
prefages  of  difcovering  land  were  now  fo  nu- 
merous and  promifing,  that  he  deemed  them 
infallible.  P'or  fome  days  the  founding  line 
reached  the  bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it 
brought  up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  dif- 
tance.     The  flocks  of  birds  increafed,  and  were 

'  Oviedo,  Hift.  ap.  Ramuf.  vol.iii.  p.  81.  E. 
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compofed  not  only  of  fea  fowl,  but  of  fuch  land  book  if. 
birds  as  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  fly  far  from  M9»' 
the  (hore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  obferved  a 
cane  floating,  which  Teemed  to  have  been  newly 
cut,  and  likewife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  failors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up 
the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries,  perfedlly 
frelh.  The  clouds  around  the  fetting  fun  af- 
fumed  a  new  appearances  the  air  was  more 
mild  and  warm,  and,  during  night,  the  wind 
became  unequal  and  variable.  From  all  thefc 
fymptoms,  Columbus  was  fo  confident  of  b^ing 
near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  Odlober,  after  public  prayers  for  fuccefs,  he 
ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the  fliips  to 
lie  by,  keeping  ftfid  watch,  left  they  (hould  be 
driven  afliore  in  the  night.  During  this  inter- 
val of  fufpence  and  expedation,  no  man  fhut 
his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  decl'.  p,azing  intently 
towards  that  quarter  whe*  e  uhey  <,  i-iptc^^ed  to  dif- 
cover  the  land,  which  had  b^cu  io  long  the  ob- 
jeft  of  their  wilhes. 


.',!  . 
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About  two  hours  before  rnidniii,hr,  Colum-  Land  dif««, 

'-'  .  vcred, 

bus  ftanding  on  the  forecaftle,  obferved  a  light 
at  a  diftance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to 
Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  ward- 
robe. Guttierez  perceived  it,  and  calling  to 
Vol.  I,  K  Sukedoj 
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BOOK  ir.  Salccdo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  fa\v 
»4«««  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to 
place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  found 
of  landy  land,  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which 
kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  fhips.  Bur, 
having  been  fo  often  deceived  by  fallacious  ap- 
pearances, every  man  was  now  become  flow  of 
belief,  and  waited,  in  all  the  anguifli  of  uncer- 
tainty and  impatience,  for  the  return  of  day. 
As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and 
fears  were  difpclled.  From  every  fliip  an  ifland 
was  feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofc 
fiat  and  verdant  fields,  well  llored  with  wood, 
and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  prefented  the 
afpedt  of  a  delightful  Country.  The  crew  of 
the  Pinta  inftantly  began  the  Te  Deum,  as  a 
hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined 
by  thofe  of  the  other  fliips,  with  tears  of  joy 
and  tranfports  of  congratulation.  This  oflicc 
of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  a6t 
of  jufl:ice  to  their  commander.  They  threw 
themfeives  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feel- 
ings of  felf-condemnation  mingled  with  reve- 
rence. They  implored  him  to  pardon  their  ig- 
norance, incredulity,  and  infolence,  which  had 
created  him  (o  much  unnecefl^ary  difquiet,  and 
had  fo  often  obftrufted  the  profecution  of  his 
well-concerted  plan ;  and  pafling,  in  the  warmth 
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bf  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  nian,  whom 
they  had  (o  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be 
a  perfort  iiifpired  by  Heaven  with  fagacity  and 
fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accom- 
plifli  a  defign,  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas  arid  con- 
ception of  all  former  ages. 


i49«; 


■  ':*; 
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As  foon  as  the  fun  arofe,  all  their  boats  were  ^'}^^  "^'■^* 

'  view  witn, 

itianned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  »*>*  n**'^*** 
ifland  with  their  colours  difplayed,  with  warlike 
mufic,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  coaft,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the 
fpedlacle  had  drawn  together,  whofe  attitudes 
and  geftures  cxpreHed  wonder  and  aftbhifli- 
ment  at  the  ftrange  objefts  which  prefented 
themfelves  to  their  view.  Coliimbus  was  the 
firfl  European  who  fet  foot  in  the  New  World 
which  he  had  difcovcred.  He  landed  in  a  rich 
dfefsi  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand;  His 
men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they  all 
kifled  the  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  defired 
to  fee.  They  next  ereded  a  crucifix,  and  pr6- 
llrating  themfelves  before  it^  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  conduclirig  thieir  voyage  to  fuch  ail 
happy  ifTuCi  They  thi&h  took  folemh  pofllfTioii 
of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Gaftile  and 
Leon^  with  all  the  fcirnialities  which  the  Portii- 
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f^-!L";  g"s^s  w^^c  accuftomcd  to  obfervc  in  aiSls  of  this 
149*'      kind,  in  their  new  difcoverics '. 


Their  mu« 
tnal  afto- 
nifhment. 


The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were 
furroundcd  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed, 
in  filent  admiration,  upon  aAions  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did 
not  forefee  the  confequences.  The  drefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  whitenefs  of  their  Ikins,  their 
beards,  their  arms,  appeared  ftrange  and  fur- 
prifing.  The  vaft  machines  in  which  they  had 
traverfed  the  ocean,  that  fecmed  to  move  upon 
the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful 
found  refembling  thunder,  accompanied  with 
lightning  and  fmoke,  ftruck  them  with  fuch 
terror,  that  they  began  to  refpedt  their  new 
guefts  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  con- 
cluded that  they  were  children  of  the  Sun,  who 
had  defcended  to  vific  the  earth. 


:  -i- 
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The  Europeans  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  at 
the  fcene  now  before  them.  Every  herb,  and 
ihrub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  thofe  which 
flourilhed  in  Europe.  The  foil  feemed  to  be 
richs  bat  bore  few  marks  of  cultivation.  The 
climate,  even  to  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  thougli 
extremely  delightful.     The  inhabitants  appeared 

•  Life  of  Colambtis,  c.  zz,  23.    Herrcra,  dec.  i.  lib. 
i.e.  13. 
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in  the  fimple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  ^_"!^^' 
naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled,  i49«. 
floated  upon  their  fhoulders,  or  was  bound  in 
treflcs  around  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards, 
and  every  parf  of  their  bodies  was  perfeftly 
fmooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  dulky 
copper  colour,  their  features  fingular,  rather 
than  difagreeable,  their  afpedl  gentle  and  timid. 
Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  fliaped,  and 
aftive.  Their  faces,  and  feveral  parts  of  their 
body,  were  fantaftically  painted  with  glaring 
colours.  They  were  fliy  at  firft  through  fear, 
but  foon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards^ 
and  with  tranfports  of  joy  received  from  them 
hawks- bells,  glafs  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in 
return  for  which  they  gave  fuch  provifions  as 
they  had,  and  fome  cotton  yarn,  the  only  com- 
modity of  value  that  they  could  produce.  To- 
wards evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his  Ihips, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  iflanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called  canoes,  and  though 
rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  fingle  tree, 
they  rowed  them  with  furprifing  dexterity.  Thus, 
in  the  firft  interview  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing  was  con- 
duced amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  fatisfaflion. 
The  former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed 
already  vaft  ideas  with  refped  to  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  derive  from  the  regions 
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^-^,^'  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter,  fimplj?. 
i49>/      and  undifcerning,  had  no  forefight  of  the  cala-. 
m'uies  and  defolatipn  which  were  approaching  their 
country. 

Columbus,  who  now  aiTumed  the  title  and 
authoirity  of  admiral  and  viceroy,  called  the 
ifland  which  he  had  difcovered  San  Salvador, 
It  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Guanahani, 
v(hich  the  natives  gave  to  it,  and  is  one  of  that; 
Urge  clufler  of  idands  called  the  Lucaya  or  Ba- 
hama ifles.  It  is  fituated  above  three  thoufand 
miles^  to  the  weft  of  Gomera,  from  which  the 
fquadron  tooIfL  i^s  departure,  and  only  four  der 
grees  to.  the  f<;vuth  of  it ;  fo  little  had  Columbus 
deviated  from  the  wefterly  courfe,  which  he  had; 
chofei?  as  the  moft  proper. 

propeeH*  to-       CoLUMBus  employed  the  next  day  in  vifiting 
^wfh,  th?  coafts  of  the  ifland ;  and  from  the  univerfal 

poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that 
t!)is  was  not  the  rich  country  for  which  he 
fought.  But;,  conformably  to  his  theory  conr 
cerning  the  difcovery  of  thofe  regions  of  Afia 
^Yhich  ftretched  towards  the  eaft,  he  concluded 
that  San  Salvador  was  onp  of  the  ifles  which 
gcogt^aphers  defcribed  as  fituated  in  the  vaft 
^ccan^   adjacent  to  India'.     Havipg   obferved 


*.  Pet.  Mart,  cpift.  135. 
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that  mod  of  the  people  whom  he  had  feen  wore  booic». 
fmall  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  !«»• 
their  noftrils,  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they 
got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and  made  him  comprehend 
by  figns,  that  gold  abounded  in  countries 
fituated  in  that  quarter.  Thither  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  diredl  his  courfe,  in  full 
confidence  of  finding  there  thofe  opulent  re- 
gions which  had  been  the  objedt  of  his  voyage, 
and  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  his  toils  and 
dangers.  He  took  along  with  him  feven  of  the 
natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring  the 
Spanifh  language,  they  might  fcrve  as  guides 
and  interpreters;  and  thofe  innocent  people 
confidered  it  as  a  mark  of  diftindtion  when  they 
were  fele£led  to  accompany  him. 

He  faw  feveral  iflands,  and  touched  at  three,  oifcovers 
of  the  largeft,  on  which  he  bellowed  the  names  ^^^^' 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fernandina, 
ind  Ifabella.  But  as  their  foil,,  produftions,. 
and  inhabitants,  nearly  refembled  thofe  of  San 
Salvador,  he  made  no  (lay  in  any  of  them,  He 
inquired  every  where  for  gold,  and  the  figns  that 
were  uniformly  made  by  way  of  anfwer,  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  brought 
from  the  fouth.  He  followed  that  courfe,  and 
foon  diic-'vered  a  country  of  vaft  extent,   not 
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g"^!^"'  perfedlly  level,  like  thofe  which  he  had  already 
1491.  vifited,  but  fo  divcrfified  with  rifing  grounds, 
hills,  rivers,  woor^r.,  and  plains,  that  he  was 
uncertain  whether  it  might  prove  an  ifland,  or 
part  of  the  continent.  The  natives  of  San  Sal- 
vador, whom  he  had  on  'H)ard,  called  it  Cul^a  ; 
Columbus  gave  ii  the  name  of  Juanna.  He 
entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  rive  with  his  fqua- 
dron,  and  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains as  he  approached  the  Ihor  •.  But  as  he 
refolved  to  careen  his  fhips  in  that  place,  he 
fcnt  fome  Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the 
people  of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country.  They,  having  advanced 
above  fixty  miles  from  the  fhore,  reported, 
upon  their  return,  that  the  foil  was  richer  and 
more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hitherto  dif- 
covered  -,  that,  befides  many  fcattered  cottages, 
they  had  found  one  village,  containing  above  a 
thoufand  inhabitants  j  that  the  people,  though 
naked,  ftemed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  thofe 
©f  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them  with  the 
fame  refpedful  attention,  kifling  their  feet,  and 
honouring  them  as  facred  beings  allied  to  Hea- 
ven ;  that  they  had  given  them  to  eat  a  certain 
root,  the  tafle  of  which  refembled  roafted  chef- 
nuts,  and  likewife  a  lingular  fpecies  of  corn 
called  maize,  which,  either  when  roafled  whole 
or  ground  into  meal,  was  abundantly  palatable ; 
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that  there  feemed  to  be  no  four-footed  animals  f^^*^": 
in  the  country,  but  a  fpecies  of  dogs,  which      149*. 
could  nut  bark,   and  a  creature  refembling  a 
rabbit,  but  of  a  much  fmaller  fize;   that  they 
had  obfervcd  fomc  ornaments  of  gold  among  the 
people,  but  of  no  great  value ". 

These  mefleneers  had  prevailed  with  fome  of  "'»  "njec- 

^  ^  tures  with 

the  natives  to  accomp  them,  who  informed  '<«"^»»t' 
Columbus,  that  the  g.  ,.  of  which  they  made 
their  ornaments  was  found  in  Cubanacan.  By 
this  word  they  meant  the  middle  or  inland  part 
of  Cuba  i  but  Columbus,  being  ignorant  of 
their  language,  as  well  as  unaccullomed  to  their 
pronunciation,  and  his  thoughts  running  con- 
tinually upon  his  own  theory  concerning  the 
difcovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  was  led,  by  the 
refemblance  of  found,  to  fuppofe  that  they 
fpoke  of  the  Great  Khan,  and  imagined  that, 
the  opulent  kingdom  of  Cathay^  defcribed  by 
Marco  Polo,  was  not  very  remote.  This  in- 
duced him  to  employ  fome  time  in  viewing  the 
country.  He  vifited  almofl  every  harbour, 
from  Porto  del  Principe,  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Cuba,  to  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  ifland  ; 
but,   though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 

"  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  24 — 28.     Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  lib. 
J.  c.  14. 
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f^^-Jf  fccncs,  which  every  where  prcfented  thcmfclves, 
'*•*'  and  amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  foil, 
both  which,  from  their  novelty,  made  a  more 
lively  impreflion  upon  his  imagination  S  he  did 
not  find  gold  in  fuch  quantity  as  was  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  either  the  avarice  of  his  followers,  or 
the  expectations  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  to 
return.  The  people  of  the  country,  as  much 
aftonifhed  at  his  eagernefs  in  queft  of  gold,  as 
the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance  and  fim- 
plicity,  pointed  towards  the  eaft,  where  an 
ifland  which  they  called  Hayti  was  fituated,  in 
which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than 
among  them.  Columbus  ordered  his  fquadron 
to  bend  its  courfe  thither ;  but  Martin  Alonfo 
Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  the  firil  who  ihould 
take  pofleflion  of  the  treafures  which  this  coun- 
try  was  fuppofed  to  contain,  quitted  his  com- 
panions, regardlefs  of  all  the  admiral's  fignals 
to  flacken  fail  until  they  (hould  come  up  with 
kim. 


Vifcoven 
the  iOanrf 
Hifpaniola. 


Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  windsi  did 
not  reach  Hayti  till  the  fixth  of  December.  He 
called  the  port  where  he  firll  touched  St.  Ni- 
cholas, and  the  idand  itfelf  Efpagnola,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  kingdom  by  which  he  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  it  is  the  only  country,,  of  thofe  he 
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^ad  ytt  difcovercd,  which  has  retained  the  name  Jook  ii. 
that  he  gave  it.  As  he  couid  neither  meet  with  u^u 
the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  in- 
habitants, who  fled  in  great  confternation  to- 
\yards  the  woods,  he  foon  quitted  St.  Nicholas, 
and  failing  along  the  iH)rthern  coaft  of  the 
iiland,  he  entered  another  harbour,  whi^h  he 
called  Conception.  Hete  he  was  more  for- 
tunate ■,  his  people  overtook  a,  woman  who  was 
frying  from  them,  and  after  treating  her  with 
great  gentlenefs,  difmiflfed  her  with  %  prefent 
of  fuch  toys  as  they  knew  were  trioft  valyed  in 
thofe  regiops..  The  defcription  which  flic  gave 
to  her  countrymen  of  the  humanity  and  won- 
(^rful  qualities  of  the  (Irangers ;  their  admira- 
tion of  the  trinkets,  which  flie  fliewed  with 
exultation;  and  their  eagernefs  to  participate 
of  the  fame  favours*,  removed  all  their  fears, 
and  induced  many  of  them  to.  repair  ^o  the  har- 
bour. The  ftrange  objcds  which  they  beheld, 
aqd  the  baubles  which  Columbus  beilowqd 
upon  th?m,  amply  gratified  their  curiofity  and 
tl^eir  wifhcs.  They  nearly  relembled  the  peo- 
ple of  Guanahani  and  Cuba.  They  were  naked 
like  them,  ignorant,  and  fimple;  and  feemed 
to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts 
which  appear  moft  neceffary  in  poliflied  focie- 
ticsi  but  they  were  gentle,  credulous,  and  tir 
mid,  to,  a  degree  which  rendered  it  eafy  to  ac- 
quire 
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BOOK  n.  quire  the  afcendant  over  them,  efpecially  as 
>49>«  their  exceflive  admiration  led  them  into  the 
fame  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  iflands, 
in  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than 
mortals,  and  defcended  immediately  from 
Heaven.  They  poffefled  gold  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  th\,\r  neighbours,  which  they  readily 
'^  exchanged  for  bells,   beads,    or  pins ;   and  in 

this  unequal  traffic,  both  parties  were  highly 
pleafed,  each  confidering  themfelves  as  gainers 
by  the  tranfaftion.  Here  Columbus  was  vifited 
by  a  prince  or  cazique  of  the  country.  He 
appeared  with  all  the  pomp  known  among  a 
fntiple  people,  being  carried  in  a  fort  of  palan- 
quin upon  the  (boulders  of  four  men,  and 
attended  by  many  of  his  fubjefts,  who  ferved 
him  with  great  refpeft.  His  deportment  was 
grave  and  (lately,  very  referved  towards  his 
own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spa- 
niards extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  ad- 
miral fome  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  a  girdle  of 
curious  workmanfhip,  receiving  in  return  pre- 
fents  of  fmall  value,  but  highly  acceptable  to 
him^ 


'^1 


Columbus,    ftill   intent   on  difcovering   the 
mines  which  yielded  gold,  continued  to  inter- 
s' Life  of  Columbusi  c.  32.    Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  i. 
c.  15,  &c. 
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rogate  all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any  ^^^^ 

intercourfe  concerning   their  fituation.     They      M9»« 

concurred    in    pointing    out    a    mountainous 

country,    which    they  called    Cil/ao,    at  fomc 

diftance  from  the  fca,  and  farther  towards  the 

eaft.    Struck  with  this  found,  which  appeared 

to  him  the  fame  with  OpangOy  the  name  by 

which  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  tho 

cad,  didinguifhed  the  iQands  of  Japan,  he  no 

longer  doubted  with  refpeft  to  the  vicinity  of 

the  countries  which  he  had  difcovcred  to  th6 

remote  parts  of  Afia ;  and,  in  full  expedtation 

of  reaching  foon  thofe  regions  which  had  been 

the  objedl  of  his  voyage,  he  direfted  his  courfc 

towards  the  eaft.     He  put  into  a  commodious 

harbour,    which    he  called    St.  Thomas,    and 

found  that  difl^rift  to  be  under  the  government 

of  a  powerful  caziquc,    named  Guacanabari^ 

who,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  was  one  of  the 

five  fovereigns  among  whom  the  whole  ifland 

was  divided.    He  immediately  fent  meflengers 

to  Columbus,  who,  in  his  name,  delivered  to 

him  the  prefent  of  a  malk  curioufly  fafliioned, 

with  the  ears,  note,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold, 

and  invited  him  to  the  place  of  his  refidence, 

near  the  harbour   now  called  Cape  Francois, 

fome  leagues  towards  the  eaft.     Columbus  dif- 

patched  fome  of  his  officers  to  vifit  this  prince, 

who,  as  he  behaved  himfelf  with  greater  dig- 

S  nity. 
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^  Q [^  ^  nity,    fcemed  to  claim  more  attention.    Thej- 

<49>>      returned,  with  fuch  favourable  accounts   both 

of  the  country  and  of   the  people,    as  made 

Columbus    impatient  for   that  interview  with 

Guacanahari  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 

oiit  of  his       He  failed  for  this  purpofe  from  St.  Thomas^ 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  with  a  fair 
wind,    and    the  iea   perfedlly  calm-,   and   as, 
amidft  the  multiplicity  of  his   occupations,  he 
had  not  (hut  his  eyes  for  two  days,  he  retired 
at  midnight  in  order  to  take  fome  pcpofc,  hav- 
ing   committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,    with 
ftri(St  injun(flions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment. 
The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carclefsly  left 
the  helm  to  an  unexperienced  cabin-boy,  and 
the  Ihip,  carried  away  by  a  current,  was  dalhed 
againfl:  a  rock.     The  violence  of   the  (hock 
awakened  Columbus.    He  ran  up  to  the  deck. 
There,    all  was  confufion  and  defpair.     He 
alone  retained  prefence  of  mind.    He  ordered 
fome  of  the  failors  to  take  a  boat^  and  carry 
out  an  anchor  aflern;  but,  inftead  of  obeying^ 
they  made  off  towards  the  Nigna^  which  was 
about  half  a  league  diftanti     He  then  com- 
manded the  mafts  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  fhip  •,    but  all  his  endeavours  were 
too  late ;    the  veiTel  opened  near  the  keel,  and 
filled  fo  fail  with  water,  that  its  lofs  was  in- 

evitabie^ 
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€vitablc.  The  fmoothncfs  of  the  fea,  and  the  ^^^^^ 
timely  afliftance  of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  i49«« 
enabled  the  crew  to  favc  their  lives.  As  foon 
as  the  iflanders  heard  of  this  difafter,  they 
crowded  to  the  fliore,  with  their  prince  Gua- 
canahari  at  their  head.  Inftead  of  Caking  ad- 
vantage of  the  dillrcfs  in  which  they  beheld 
the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  tlicir 
detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune  with 
tears  of  fincere  condulance.  Not  fatisfied  with 
tiiis  unavailing  cxprefTion  of  their  fympathy,- 
they  put  to  fea  a  va(t  number  of  canoes,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniards,  aflifted 
in  faving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the 
wreck  •,  and,  by  the  united  labour  of  fo  many 
hands,  almoft  every  thing  of  value  was  carried 
afhore.  As  fall  as  the  goods  were  landed, 
Guacanahari  in  perfon  took  charge  of  them* 
By  his  orders,  they  were  all  depofited  in  one 
place,  and  armed  centinels  were  polled,  who 
I  kept  the  multitude  at  a  diflance,  in  order  to 
[prevent  them  not  only  from  embezzling,  but 
from  infpefling  too  curioufly  what  belonged 
Ito  their  gueils  *,  Next  morning  this  prince 
|virited  Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the 
;na,   and  endeavoured   to  confole  him   for 

lis  lofs,   by  offering  all  that  he  pofleflcd  to 

pcpair  it  *. 

•  Sec  NOTE  XV.      •  Herrera,  dec.  l.  lib.  i.  c.  t8. 
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BOOK  II.  The  condition  of  Columbus  was  fuch,  that 
he  flood  in  need  of  conlolation.  He  had 
hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta, 
and  no  longer  doubted  but  that  his  treacherous 
aflfociate  had  fet  fail  for  Europe,  in  order  to 
have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  firft  tidings  of 
the  extraordinary  difcoveries  which  had  been 
made,  and  to  pre-occupy  fo  far  the  ear  of  their 
fovereign,  as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and 
reward  to  which  he  was  juftly  intitled.  There 
remained  but  one  velTcl,  and  that  the  fmalltfl: 
and  moft  crazy  of  the  fquadron,  to  traverfe 
fuch  a  vaft  ocean,  and  carry  fo  many  men 
back  to  Europe.  Each  of  thofe  circumftances 
was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus 
with  the  utmoft  folicitude.  The  defire  of  over- 
taking Pinzon,  and  of  effacing  the  unfavour- 
able impreflions  which  his  mifreprefentations 
might  make  in  Spain,  made  it  neceflary  to 
Refoivesto  rctum  thither  without  delay.  The  difficulty 
o?hVc^ew  of  taking  fuch  a  number  of  perfons  aboard  tht 

in  the  ifland.  ^y.  r         j     i  •        •  •    •  i  •  ■ 

!Nigna,  connrmed  him  m  an  opinion,  which 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle 
temper  of  the  people,  had  already  induced 
him  to  form.  He  refolved  to  leave  a  part  of 
his  crew  in  the  illand,  that,  by  refiding  there, 
they  might  learn  the  language  of  the  natives, 
ftudy  their  difpofition,  examine  the  nature  of 
the  country,  fearch  for  mines,  prepare  for  the 
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commodious  fettlcmcntof  the  colony,  with  which  ^2*^^' 
he  purpofcd  to  return,  and  thus  fccurc  and  faci-  **8*' 
lirate  the  acquiiiiion  of  thofc  advantages  which 
he  expected  from  his  difcoveries.  When  he 
mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  approved  of 
the  dcfign  i  and  from  impatience  under  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  from  the  levity  na- 
tural to  failors,  or  from  the  hopes  of  ama(P 
ing  vaft  wcAkh  in  a  country  which  afforded  fuch 
promifing  fpecimens  of  its  riches,  many  oflfcred 
voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number  of  thofc 
who  ihould  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  exe-  Obtains  the 

**  confent  ot 

cution  of  this  fcheme,  but  to  obtain  the  con-  thenaiiv«i. 
fent  of  Guacanahari ;  and  his  unfufpicious  fim- 
plicity  foon  prefented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  propofing  it.  Columbus  hav- 
ing, in  the  belt  manner  he  could,  by  broken 
words  and  figns,  exprelTed  fome  curiofity  v.) 
know  the  caufe  which  had  moved  the  idand- 
ers  to  fly  with  fuch  precipitation  upon  the 
approach  of  his  (hips,  the  cazique  informed 
him  that  the  country  was  much  infefted  by 
the  incurfions  of  certain  people,  whom  he  called 
Carribeans,  who  inhabited  feveral  illands  to  the 
fouth  eafl:.  Thefe  he  defcribed  as  a  fierce  and 
warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted  in  blood, 
and  devioured  the  flefh  of  the  prijCbneis  who 
Vol.  I,  Sm  were 
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ROOK  II.  vvcrc  lb  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands; 
i49»-  and  as  the  Spaniards,  at  their  firft  appearance^ 
were  fuppofed  to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the 
natives,  however  numerous,  durft  not  face  in 
battle,  they  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual  mctnod 
of  fecuring  their  fafcty,  by  flying  into  the 
thickcft  and  moft  impenetrable  woods.  Gui- 
canahari,  v/hile  fpcaking  of  thofc  dreadful  in- 
vaders, difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of  terror, 
as  well  as  fuch  confcioufnefs  of  the  inability 
of  his  own  people  to  refill  them,  as  led  Colum- 
bus to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  propofition  of  any  fcheme  which  afforded 
him  the  profpe6l  of  an  additional  fecurity 
againft  their  attacks.  He  intlantly  offered  him 
the  affiftance  of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his 
enemies  j  he  engaged  to  take  him  and  hi:; 
people  under  the  proteftion  of  the  powerful 
monarch  whom  he  fervcd,  and  offered  to  leave- 
in  the  iQand  fuch  a  number  of  his  men  as  fliould 
be  fufficient,  not  only  to  defend  the  inhabitants 
from  future  incurfions,  but  to  avenge  their  pafi 


Builds  a 
lort. 


wrongs. 


The  credulous  prince  clofed  eagerly  with 
the  propofal,  and  thought  himfelf  already  fafe 
under  the  patronage  of  beings  fprung  from 
Heaven,  and  fuperior  in  power  to  mortal  men, 
The -ground  was  marked  out  for  a  fm all  fort, 
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which   Columbus  called   NavUad,  bccaufe  he  ^"'^  ,^' 
had  landed  there  on  Chriftmas  day*    A  deep       *^«*' 
ditch   was    drawn    around  it.     The    ramparts 
were  fortified    with   paliifades,    and   the    great 
guns,    favcd   out  of   the  admiral's  Ihip,   were 
planted   upon    them.     In    ten  days  the  work 
was  Bnifticd  i  that  fimple  race  of  men  labour- 
ing with  inconfiderate  affiduity  in  ereding  this 
firit  monument  of  their  own  fervitude.     During 
this  time  Columbus,  by  his  carefles  and  libe- 
rality,   laboured   to  increafe    the  high   opinion 
which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  while  he  endeavoured  to  infpire  them  with 
confidence  in  their  difpofition  to  do  good,   he 
wilhed    likewife    to   give    them  fome    ftriking 
idea  of  their  power  to  puniQi  and  deftroy  fuch 
as  were  the  objecls  of  their  indignation.     With 
this  view,  in  prefence  of  a  vaft   aflembly,  he 
drew  up  his  men  in  Order  of  battle,  and  made 
an    oftcntatious   but    innocent    difplay  of    the 
Iharpnefs  of  the  Spanilh  fwords)  of  the  force 
of  their   fpears,    and    the    operation  iof   their 
crofs-bows.      Thefe   rude  people,   ftrangers  to 
the  ufe  of  iron,   and   unacquainted    with   any 
hoftile  weapons,   but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed 
with  the  bones  of  fifties,  wooden  fwords,   and 
javelins    liardened   in   the    fire,   wondered    and 
trembled.     Before   this    furprife    or    fear  had 
time  to  abate,  he  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be 
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^Q^'i^-  fired.  The  fuddcn  cxplofion  ftruck  them  with 
**9**  fiich  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground, 
covering  their  faces  with  their  hands  •,  and  when 
they  beheld  the  aftoniihing  effeft  of  the  buUers 
among  the  trees,  towards  which  the  cannon  had 
been  pointed,  they  concluded  that  it  was  im- 
pofTibKi  to  refill  men,  who  had  ilie  command. of 
fuch  deftrudtive  inftrirments,  and  who  came 
armed  with  thunder  and  lightning  againft  their 
enemies. 


Hit  inftruc- 
tioiis  to 


iU 
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After  giving  fuch  impreflions  both  of  the 
gjofeheieft  bgneficencc  and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
might  have  rendered  it  eafy  to  preferve  an 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  Co- 
lumbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people 
to  remain  in  the  ifland.  He  cntrufted  the 
command  of  thefe  to  Diego  de  Arada,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Cordova,  invefting  him  with  the 
fame  powers  which  he  himfelf  had  received 
from  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella;  and  furnifhed 
him  with  every  thing  requifite  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  or  defence  of  this  infant  colony.  He 
ftriftly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord 
among  themfelves,  to  yield  an  unreferved  obe- 
dience to  their  commander,  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or 
exaftion,  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  Gua- 
canahari,    but  not  to    put  themfelves   in  his 
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pftwcr  by  ftraggling  in  fmall  parties,  or  march-  ^^1^^' 
ing  too  far  from  the  fort.  He  promifed  to  mi». 
revific  them  foon,  with  fuch  a  reinforcement 
of  (Irength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full 
poHe^ion  of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  their  difcoveries.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  king 
and  queen,  and  to  place  their  merit  and  fervices 
in  the  mod  advantageous  light  \ 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  Colony,  he  left  Navidad  on  the 
fourth  of  January,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  149]. 
and  ninety-three,  and  (leering  towards  the 
ead,  difcovered,  and  gave  names  to  mod  of 
the  harbours  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland. 
On  the  fixth,  he  defcried  the  Pinta,  and  foon 
came  up  with  her,  after  a  feparation  of  mor^ 
than  fix  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  juftify 
his  conduft,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been 
driven  from  his  courfe  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
and  prevented  from  returning  by  contrary 
winds.  The  admiral,  though  he  ftill  fufpedled 
his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well  what 
he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as 
well  as  falfe,  was  fo  fenfible  that  this  was  not 
a  proper  time  for  venturing  upon   any  high 

*  Oviedo  ap.  Ramufio,  iii.  p.  8z,  E.     Herrerji,  dec.  i. 
lib.  i.  c.  20.     Life'cf  Coluntbus,  c.  34. 
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Pfj^-jl^'  ftrain  of  authority,  and  felt  fuch  fatisfaflior^ 
<49i"  in  this  jnntlion  wrIi  his  confort,  which  deli- 
vered him  from  many  difquieting  apprehen- 
fions,  that  lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he 
admitted  of  it  without  difficukv,  and  reftored 
him  to  favour.  During  his  abfence  from  the 
admiral,  Pinzon  had  vifited  fevcral  harbours 
in  the  ifland,  had  acquired  fome  gold  by  traf- 
ficking with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  dif- 
covery  of  any  importance. 


Refolves  to 
return  to 


From  the  condition  of  his  fhips,  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found 
it  neceflary  to.  haften  his  return  to  Europe. 
The  former,  having  fufFered  much  during  a 
voyage  of  fuch  an  unufual  length,  were  ex- 
tremely leaky.  The  latter  exprefled  the  utmofl: 
impatience  to  revifit  their  native  country,  from 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  abfenr,  and  where 
they  had  things  fo  wonderful  and  unheard-of 
to  relate.  Accordingly,  on  the  fixteenth  of 
January,  he  direded  his  courfe  towards  the 
north-eaft,  and  foon  loft  fight  of  land.  He 
had  on  board  fome  of  the  natives,  whom  he 
had  taken  from  the  different  iflands  which  he 
difcovei  ed ;  and  befides  the  gold,  which  was 
the  chief  objecfl  of  refearch,  he  had  colleded 
fpecimens  of  all  the  produdions  which  were 
likely  to  become  fubjeds  of  commerce  in  thje 
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feveral   countries,    as  well    as  many  unknown  book  ii. 

birds,    and    other    natural     curiofit^s,    which       1493. 

might   attract   the  attention  of  the  learned,  or 

excite  the  wonder  of  the  people.     The  voyage 

was  profpcrous  to  the  fourteenth  of  February, 

and  he  had  advanced  near  five  hundred  leagues 

acrofs  the   Atlantic    Ocean,    when    the    wind  a  violent 

ftoim  arifes. 

began  to  rife,  and  continutxl  to  blow  with 
increafing  rage,  which  terminated  in  a  furious 
hurricane.  Every  expedient  that  the  naval 
llciil  and  experience  of  Columbus  could  devife 
was  employed,  in  order  to  fave  the  fhips.  But 
it  was  impoffible  to  withftand.  the  violence  of 
the  ftorm,  and  as  they  were  ftill  far  from  any 
land,  deftrudlion.  feemed  inevitable.  The 
failors  had  recourfe  to  prayers  to  Almighty 
God,  to  the  invocation  of  faints,  to  vows  and 
charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  didlates, 
or  fuperftition  fuggefts,  to  the  affrighted  mind 
of  man.  No  profpe^fl  of  deliverance  appearing, 
they  abandoned  themfelves  to  defpair,  and  ex- 
peded  every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  Befides  the  paflions  which  natu- 
rally agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in 
fuch  awful  fituation"?,  when  certain  death,  in 
one  of  his  molt  terrible  forms,  is  before  it, 
Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  diftrefs 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  dreaded  that  all  J!^alTi 
knowledge  of  the    amazing   difcoveries   which  '""■^" 
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^-^-  ^  he  had  made  was  now  to  pcri(h ;  mankind  were 
'493.  to  be  deprived  of  every  benefit  that  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  happy  fuccefs  of 
his  fchemcs,  and  his  own  name  would  defcend 
to  poflerity  as  that  of  a  ra(h  deluded  adven- 
turer, inftead  of  being  tranfmitted  with  the 
honour  due  to  the  author  and  €ondu6tor  of  the 
mod  noble  enterprife  that  liad  ever  been  under- 
taken. Thefe  reflexions  extinguifhed  all  fcnfe 
of  his  own  perfonal  danger.  Lcfs  afFc£led 
with  the  lofs  of  life,  than  folicitous  to  prefcrve 
the  memory  of  what  he  had  attempted  and 
achieved,  he  retired  to  his  cabbtn,  and  wrote, 
upon  parchment,  a  Ihort  account  of  the  voyage 
which  he  had  made,  of  the  courfe  which  he 
had  taken,  of  the  fituation  and  riches  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  and  of  the 
colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Having  wrapt 
up  thi$  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed  in 
a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cafk  carefully 
dopptfd  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea,  in  hopes 
that  fomc  fortunate  accident  might  preferve  a 
depofit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world '. 


s|4 


Take*  n»ei-       At  length  Providence  interpofed,   to  fave  a 

Azores.        life  referved  for    other    fervices.      T.  j   wind 

abated,  the  fea  became  calm,  and  on  the  even* 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  37.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii. 
CI,  2.    Sec  NOTE  XVI. 
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ing  of  the  fifteenth,  Columbus  and  his  com-  book  ir. 
panions  difcovered  land  -,  and  though  unceN  1493. 
tain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They 
foon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores 
or  weftern  iflcs,  fubje£l  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal. There,  after  a  violent  conteft  with  the 
governor,  in  which  Columbus  difplayed  no 
lefs  fpirit  than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  fupply 
of  frefli  provifions,  and  whatever  elfe  he  needed. 
One  circumftance,  however,  greatly  difquieted 
him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  loft  fight 
on  the  Brft  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  ap- 
pear -,  he  dreaded  for  fomc  time  that  Ihe  had 
foundered  at  fea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had 
periftied:  afterwards,  his  former  fufpicions  re- 
curred, and  he  became  apprehenfive  that  Pin- 
zon  had  borne  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might 
reach  it  before  him,  and,  by  giving  the  firft 
account  of  his  difcoveries,  might  obtain  fome 
(hare  of  his  fame. 


:  ^ij  !■ 
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In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  Feb.  14. 
as  foon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no  Lin>on. 
great  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Spain,  when 
near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  feemingly 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  difafter,  another  ftornai 
arofe,  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  violence; 
and  after  driving  before  it  during  two  days 
and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  flieltcr 
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y 00 K  II.  in  the  river  Tagus.  Upon  application  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up 
to  Lifbon ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  envy 
which  it  was  natura^l  for  the  Portuguefe  to  feel, 
when  they  beheld  another  nation  entering  upoi> 
that  province  of  difcovery  which  they  had 
hitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their  own,  and  in 
its  firfl:  effay,  not  only  rivalling  but  eclipfing 
their  fame,  Columbus  was  received  with  all  the 
marks  of  diftindtion  due  ta  a  man  who  had 
performed  things  fo  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pe6led.  The  king  admitted  him  into  his  pre- 
fence,  treated  him  with  the  higheft  refpeft, 
and  liftened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
his  voyage  with  admiration  mingled  with  re- 
gret. While  Columbus,  on  his  part,  enjoyed 
the  fatisfaftion  of  defcribing  the  importance 
of  his  difcoveries,  and  of  being  now  able  to 
prove  the  folidity  of  his  fchemes  to  thofe  very 
perfons,  who,  with  an  ignorance  difgraceful  to 
themfelves,  and  fatal  to  their  country,  had 
lately  reje<5l:ed  them  as  the  projects  of  a  vifionary 
or  defigning  adventurer  ^ 


Returns  to 
Spain. 


Columbus  was  (o  impatient  to  return  to 
Spain,  that  he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lifbon. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the 


«•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  40,  41.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib. 

y^'  c.  3. 
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port  of  Palos,  feven  months  and  eleven  days 
from  the  time  when  he  fet  out  thence  upon  his 
voyage.  As  foon  as  his  (hip  was  difcovered 
approaching  the  port,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Palos  ran  engerly  to  the  fhore,  in  order  to 
welcome  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  hear  tidings  of  their  voyage.  When 
the  profperous  ifliie  of  it  was  known,  when 
they  behtld  the  flrarge  people,  the  unknown 
animals,  and  fingular  prwludlions  brought  from 
the  countries  which  had  been  difcovered,  the 
effufion  of  joy  was  general  and  unbounded. 
The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired ;  Ca- 
Kimbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal 
honours,  and  all  the  people,  in  folemn  pro- 
cefTion,  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the 
church,  where  they  returned  thanks  to  Heaven, 
which  had  fo  wonderfully  conduced  and  crown- 
ed with  fuccefs,  a  voyage  of  greater  length 
and  of  nr*ore  importance,  than  ^  had  been  at- 
tempted in  any  former  age.  On  the  evening 
of  the  fame  day,  he  had  the  fatisfadion  of 
fet-'ing  the  Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the 
tempeft  had  driven  far  to  the  north,  enter  the 
harbour. 


1491. 
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The  firft  care  of  Coknjibus  was  to  inforrp  Hi,  recep. 
;he  king  and  queen,  who  were  then  at  Barce- 
lona,  of    his  arrival   and   fuccefs..     Ferdinand 
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BOOK.  II.  and  Ifabclla,  no  lefs  aftonilbed  than  delighted 
1493.       with  this  unexpeftcd  event,  defired  Columbus, 
in  terms  the  moft  refpedful  and   flattering,  to 
repair  immediately  to  court,  that  from  his  own 
mouth  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his 
extraordinary  fervices  and  difcoveries.     During 
his  journey   to  Barcelona,  the  people  crowded 
from  the  adjacent  country,  following  him  every 
where  with  admiration  and  applaufe.     His  en- 
trance into  the  city  was  condu(51ed,    by  order 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  with  pomp  fuitable 
to  the  great  event,  which   added  fuch  diftin- 
guiftiing    luftre  to   their    reign.      The  people 
whom  he  brought  along   with   him  from  the 
countries    which  he  had   difcovered,    marched 
firft,    and   by  their  Angular  complexion,    the 
wild  peculiarity  of  their  features,   an  uncouth 
finery,   appeared  like  men  of  another  fpecies. 
Next  to  them   were  carried  the  ornaments  of 
gold,  falhioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives, 
the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
dud  of  the  fame  metal  gathered  in  the  rivers. 
After  thefc  appeared  the  various  commodities 
of  the  new  difcovered  countries,  together  with 
their  curious  productions.     Columbus  himfelf 
clofed  the  procefTion,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of 
all  the  fpectators,  who  gazed  with  admiratioa 
on  the  extraordinary  man,  whofe  fuperior  faga- 
city  and  fortitude  had  conduced  their  country- 
men, 
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men,  by  a  route  concealed  from  pail  ages,  to  j^ooK.  u. 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand 
2nd  Ifahella  received  him  clad  in  their  royal 
robes,  and  feated  upon  a  throne,  under  a  mag- 
nificent canopy.  When  he  approached  they 
fVood  up,  and  raifing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs 
their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat 
upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a 
circumftamial  account  of  his  voyage.  He  de- 
livered it  with  a  gravity  and  compofure  no 
lefs  fuitable  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Spaniih 
nation,  than  to  the  dignity  of  the  audience  in 
which  he  fpoke,  and  with  that  modeft  fimpli- 
city  which  chara^tcrifcs  men  of  fuperior  minds ; 
who,  fatisfied  with  having  performed  great 
aftions,  court  not  vain  applaufe  by  an  oftenta« 
tious  difplay  of  their  exploits.  When  he  had 
finifhed  his  narration,  the  king  and  queen, 
kneeling  down,  offered  up  folemn  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  difcovery  of  thofc  new 
regions,  from  which  they  cxpeded  fo  many  ad- 
vantages to  fio^  in  upon  the  kingdoms  fub- 
jed  to  their  government*.  Every  mark  of 
honour  that  gratitude  or  admiration  could  fug- 
geil  was  conferred  upon  Columbus.  Letters 
patent  were  iifued,  conBrming  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs  all   the    privileges  .contained  in  the 
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^Q^,5'  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  Fc  j  his  family 
M93«  was  ennobled  j  the  king  and  queen,  and,  after 
their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him,  on 
every  occafion,  with  all  the  ceremonious  refpeft 
paid  to  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank.  But  what 
pleafcd  him  mod,  as  it  gratified  his  adlive 
mind,  bent  continually  upon  great  objefts,  was 
an  order  to  equip,  without  delay,  an  arma- 
ment of  fuch  forcej  as  might  enable  him, not 
only  to  take  poflelTion  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  already  difcovered^  but  to  go  in  fearch 
of  thofe  more  opulent  regions,  which  he  ftill 
confidently  expefted  to  find/* 
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Aftonim-  While   preparations   were   making  for  this 

mankind  at -expedition,  the  fame  of  Columbus's  fucccfsful 

his  difco-  r  1  T-.  1-1 

veiies.  voyage  fpread  over  liurope,  and  excited  gene- 
ral attention.  The  multitude,  ftruck  with 
amazement  when  they  heard  that  a  new  world 
had  been  found,  could  hardly  believe  an  event 
fo  much  above  their  conception.  Men  of 
fcience,  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature, 
and  of  difcerning  the  effefts,  of  this  great  dif- 
co very,  received  the  account  of  it  with  admi- 
ration and  joy.  They  fpoke  of  his  voyage 
with  rapturCj  and  congratulated  one  another 
\}pon   their  felicity,   in    having    lived    in   the 

f  Life  of   Columbusj   c.  42,  43.    Herrera,   dec.  i 
lib*  ii.  c.  3. 
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period  when,  by  this  extraordinary  event,  the  ^^^^,}^ 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  were  fo  much  ''♦^s* 
extended,  and  luch  a  new  field  of  inquiry  and 
obfcrvation  opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  to 
a  perfcft  acquaintan-ce  with  the  ftrudure  and 
produdions  of  the  habitable  globe  ^  Various 
opinions  and  conjedlures  were  formed  concern- 
ing the  new-found  countries,  and  what  divi- 
fion  of  the  earth  they  belonged  to.  Columbus 
adhered  tenacioufly  to  his  original  opiniort, 
that  they  fhould  be  reckoned  a  part  of  thofe 
vaft  regions  in  Afia,  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  India.  This  fcntiment  was 
confirmed  by  the  obfervations  which  he  made 
concerning  the  productions  of  the  countries  he 
had  difcovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound 
in  India,  and  he  had  met  with  fuch  promifing 
famples  of  it  in  rhe  iflands  which  he  vifited,  as 
led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  "might 
be  found.  Cotton,  another  produdlion  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  was  common  there.  The  pimento 
of  the  iflands  he  imagined  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
the  Eaft-Indian  pepper.  He  miftook  a  root, 
fomewhat  refembling  rhubarb,  for  that  valu- 
able drug,  which  was  then  fuppofed  to  be  a 
plant  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indi^^ ''.  The  birds 
brought  home  by  him  were  adorned  with  the 

s  V.  Mart,  epift.  133, 134,  135.   See  NOTE  XVIII. 
^  Herrera,  dec.  i.iib.  i.  c.  20.     Gomara  Hill.  c.  17. 
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looK  K.  fame  jjj.fj  plumage  which  diftinguilhes  thofc 
J493'.  of  India.  The  alligator  of  the  one  country 
appeared  to  be  tlie  fame  with  the  crocociilc 
of  the  other.  After  weighing  all  thefe  circutn- 
ftances,  not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the  otlicr 
nations  of  Europe,  Icem  to  have  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Colucubiis.  The  countries  which 
he  had  difcovered  were  confidered  sis,  a  pan  ot* 
India.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the 
name  of  Indies  is  given  to  them  by  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabclla,  in  a  ratification  of  their  former 
agreement,  which  v/as  granted  to  Columbus 
upon  his  return  K  Even  after  the  error  which 
gave  rife  to  this  opinion  was  detedled,  and  the 
true  poTicion  of  the  New  WorJd  was  afcer- 
Diftinguift-  taineti,  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  appel- 
*•*  '"'pf'he  l«ion  o^fy^Ji  IttdUs  is  given  by  all  the  people 
of  Europe  to  the  country,  and  that  of  Indians 
to  its  inhabitants. 


name 
Weft  Indies. 


Prepara- 
tions for  a 
fecond 
voyage. 


The  name  by  wluch  Columbus  diftinguiflied 
the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered  was  fo 
inviting,  the  fpecimens  of  their  riches  and  fer- 
tility, which  he  produced,  were  fo  coniider- 
able,  and  the  reports  of  his  companions,  deli- 
vered frequently  with  the  exaggeration  natural 
to  travellers,  ib  favourable,  as  to  excite  a 
wonderful  fpirit  of  enterprifc  among  the  Spa- 
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*  Ltfe  of  Colombus,  c.  44. 
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niards.  Though  little  accuftomed  to  naval  f^_?!i,[!: 
expeditions,  they  were  impatient  to  fet  out  M93« 
upon  the  voyage.  Volunteers  of  every  ranit 
folicited  to  be  employed.  Allured  by  the  vaft 
profpe<5ts  which  opened  to  their  ambition  and 
avarice,  neither  the  length  nor  danger  of  the 
navigation  intimidated  them.  Cautious  as  Fer- 
dinand  was,  and  averfe  to  every  thing  new  or 
adventurous,  he  feems  to  have  catched  the 
fame  fpirit  with  his  fubjeds.  Under  its  in- 
fluence, preparations  for  a  fecond  expedition 
were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  unufual  in 
Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed 
not  inconfiderable  in  the  prcfent  age.  The 
fleet  confiiled  of  feventeen  ftiips,  fome  of  Which 
were  of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen 
hundred  perfons,  among  whom  were  many  of 
noble  families,  who  had  fcrved  in.  honourable 
ftations.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  being 
dcftined  to  remain  in  the  country^  were  fur- 
nilhed  with  every  thing  reqiiifite  for  conqueft  or 
fcttlement,  with  all  kinds  of  European  domeftic 
animals,  with  liich  feeds  and  plants  as  were  moft 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  with  utenfils  and  iriftruments  of  every 
fort,  and  with  fuch  artificers  as  might  be  moft 
ufeful  in  art  infant  colony  ''. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  Life  oiF  Colu(hbus>  c.  45.^ 
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>49^ 
The  right  of 


But,  formidable  and  well   provided    as   thh 
fleet  was,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla  did   not  rcll 
Nrv"\vo'iM    '^"'^"'  ^'^'^  ^°  '^^  poflelTion  of  the  newly-difco- 
tM^'Jvpp''  ^^  vcred  countries  upon  its  operations  alone.      Tlic 
example    of    the  Portugucle,    as   well    as   the 
fupcrftirion  of   tfie  age,   made   it   ncceflary    to 
obrain  from  the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  thofc 
territories  which  they    wifhed  to  occupy.     Th« 
Pope,  as  the  vicar  and  reprefentativc  of  Jefus 
Chrifl:,  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  domi- 
nion   over    all    the    kingdoms    of    the   earth. 
Alexander  VI.    a   pontiff  infamous   for  every 
crime    which    difgraccs    humanity,    filled    the 
papal  throne  at  that  time.      As    he  was   born 
Ferdinand's    fubjedt,     and    very    folicitous    to 
fecure   the  protedion   of   Spain,    in  order    tj 
facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  fchemcs 
in  favour  of  his  own  family,  he  was  extremely 
willing  to  gratify  the   Spanifli  monarchs.    By 
an  a6t  of  liberality   which  coft   him  nothing, 
and  that  ferved  to  eftablifh  the  jurifdidion  and 
pretenfions    of   the    papal  fee,     he  granted  iii 
■full  right  to   Ferdinand    and   Ifabella   all    the 
countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which  they  had 
difcovered,  or  fhould  difcoverj  and,  in  virtim 
:of  that  power   which  he  derived   from    Jefus 
Chrifl:,  he  conferred  on  the  crown  of  Caftilo 
vaft  regions,  to  the  pofleflion  of  which  he  him- 
fclf  was  fo  far  from  having  any  title,  that  he 
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was   unacquainted    with    their    fituation,     and  ^.^!^  '^^ 
ignorant  even  of    their   cxiftcnce.      As  it  was       *^5^' 
ncccffary  to  prevent  i.'is  grant  from   interfering 
with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal,   he  appointed   that  a  line,    fuppoled   to 
be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  luindrcd   leagues 
to  the  weftwaid  of    the  Azores,    fl\oulu   icrvi 
as  the  limit  between  them  •,    anJ,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  beftowed  all  to  tlie  tail  of 
this  imaginary  line  upon   the  Portugucfc,   and 
all  to  the  weft  of  it  upon  the  Spaniards  •".     Zeal 
for  propagating    the  Chriftian    faith    was    the 
confideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  folicit- 
ing  this  bull,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander 
as  his  chief  motive  for  ifluing  it.      In  order 
to  manifeft  fonle  concern  for  this  laudable  ob- 
jeft,    feveral     friars,     under    the  direftion    of 
Father  Boyl,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  repu- 
tation, as  apoftolical  vicar,  were  appointed  to 
accompany    Columbus,    and  to   devote    them- 
felves  to  the  inftru6lion  of  the  natives.      The 
Indians  whom    Columbus  had   brought  along 
with  him,    having    received   fome   tiniflure   of 
Chriftian  knowledge,  were  baptized  with  much 
folemnity,  the  king  himfclf,  the  prince  his  fon^ 
and  the  chief  perfons  of  his  court,  ftanding  as 
their  godfathers.     Thofe  firft  fruits  of  the  New 

"*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.      Torqucmada  Mon* 
fnd.  lib,  xviii.  c.  3. 
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BooK^'  World  have  not  been  followed  by  luch  an  irt- 
1491'     creafe  as  pious  men  wiihed,  and  had  reafon  to 
cxpcft. 


Second  voy- 
age of  Co- 
lumbus. 


Nov.  a. 


Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  having  thus  ac- 
quired a  title,  which  was  then  deemed  com- 
pletely valid,  to  extend  their  difcoveries,  and 
to  eftablilh  their  dominion  over  fuch  a  vaft  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  nothing  now  retarded  the 
departure  of  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  ex- 
tremely impatient  to  revifit  the  colony  which 
he  had  left,  and  to  purfue  that  career  of  glory 
Upon  which  he  had  entered.  He  fx  fail  from 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  twenty- fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  touching  again  at  the  ifland  of 
Gomera,  he  (leered  farther  towards  the  fouth 
than  in  his  former  voyage.  By  holding  this 
courfe,  he  enjoyed  more  ftcadily  the  benefit  of 
the  regular  winds,  which  reign  within  the  tro- 
pins, and  was  carried  towards'  a  large  clutter  of 
iflands,  fituated  confiderably  to  the  eatt  of  thofe 
which  he  had  already  difcovered.  On  the 
twenty-fixth  day  after  his  departure  from  Go- 
mera, he  made  land ".  It  was  one  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  or  Leeward  iQands,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Defeada,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
of  his  crew  to  difcover  fome  part  of  the  New 


■  Oviedoap.  Ramuf.  iii.  85.  B. 
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World.  After  this  he  vifited  fucceffively  Do-  ^^^^ 
minica,  Marigalante,  Guadalupe,  Antigua,  San  1493* 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  feveral  other  iflands, 
fcattered  in  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
north-weft.  All  thefe  he  found  to  be  inhabited 
by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom  Guacanahari 
had  painted  in  fuch  frightful  colours.  His 
defcriptions  appeared  not  to  have  been  exagge- 
rated. The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  land 
without  meeting  with  fuch  a  reception,  as  dif- 
covered  the  martial  and  daring  fpirit  of  the  na- 
tives ;  and  in  their  habitations  were  found  re- 
lics of  thofe  horrid  feafts  which  they  had  made 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 

But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  ftate  Arrives  at 
of  the  colony  which  he  had  planted,  and  to  fup-  Sov.*"?.** 
ply  it  with  the  neceflarles  of  which  he  fuppofed 
it  to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  ftay  in  any  of  thofe 
iflands,  and  proceeded  dircftly  to  Hifpaniola". 
When  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  the  ftation  in 
which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under 
the  command  of  Arada,  he  was  aftonilhed  that 
none  of  them  appeared,  and  expefted  every 
moment  to  fee  them  running  with  tranfports  of 
joy  to  welcome  their  countrymen.     Full  of  fo- 

<*  P.  Martyr,   dec.  p.  15.  18.   Herrcra,  dec,  i.  lib.  ii. 
c.  7.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  46,  &c. 
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^-^  .^'  Hcitude  about  their  fafety,  and  foreboding  in 
*493.  his  mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  in- 
ftantly  to  land.  All  the  natives  from  whom  he 
might  have  received  information  had  fled.  But 
the  fort  which  he  had  bnilt  was  entirely  de- 
molilhed,  and  the  tattered  garments,  the  broken 
arms  and  utenfils  fcattered  about  it,  left  no  room 
to  doubt  concerning  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
garrilbn  p.  While  the  Spaniards  were  fhedding 
tears  over  thofe  fad  memorials  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  a  brother  of  the  cazique  Guacanahari 

The^ate  of  arrived.  From  him  Columbus  received  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his 
departure  from  the  ifland.  The  familiar  in- 
tercourfe  of  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards 
tended  gradually  to  diminilh  the  fuperftitious 
veneration  with  which  therr  firft  appearance  had 
infpircd  that  fimple  people.  By  their  own  in- 
diicretion  and  ill  condud:,  the  Spaniards  fpeedily 
effaced  thofe  favourable  imprefTions,  and  foon 
convinced  the  natives,  that  they  had  all  the 
wants,  and  weakneflcs,  and  paflions  of  men. 
As  Toon  as  the  powerful  reftraint  which  the 
prefence  and  authority  of  Columbus  impofed 
was  withdrawn,  the  garrifon  threw  off  all  re- 
gard for  the  officer  whom  he  had  invefted  with 
command.     Regardlefs  of  the  prudent  inftruc- 


P  Hid.  de  Cura  de  los  Palaclos.  MS, 
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tions  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  be-  book  n, 
came  independent,  and  gratified  his  defires  i493< 
without  controul.  The  gold,  the  women,  the 
provifions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of 
thofe  licentious  oppreflbrs.  They  roamed  in 
fmall  parties  over  the  ifland,  extending  their 
rapacity  and  infolence  to  every  corner  of  it. 
Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people  were,  thofe  un- 
provoked injuries  at  length  exhaufted  their  pa- 
tience, and  rouzed  their  courage.  The  cazique 
of  Cibao,  whofe  country  the  Spaniards  chiefly 
infefted  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  con- 
tained, furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  of  them, 
while  they  draggled  in  as  perfed  fecurity  as  if 
thtir  conduft  had  been  altogether  inofFenfive. 
He  then  aflembled  his  fubjefls,  and  furrounding 
the  fort,  fet  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards 
were  killed  in  defending  it,  the  reft  perilhed  in 
attempting  to  make  their  efcape  by  croffing  an 
arm  of  the  fea.  Guacanahari,  whom  all  their 
exactions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards, 
took  arms  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  endeavouring 
to  proteft  them,  had  received  a  wound,  by 
which  he  was  ftill  confined  ■*. 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  His  prudent 
the  fufpicions  which  the  Spaniards  entertained 

1  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  22,  &c.   Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii. 
q.  7.  9.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  49,  50. 
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too K  II.  yyjth  refpeft  to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari,  Co- 
W3'  lumbus  perceived  fo  clearly  that  this  was  not  a 
proper  JLindure  for  inquiring  into  his  conduft 
with  fcrupulous  accuracy,  that  he  rejeded  the 
advice  of  feveral  of  his  officers,  who  urged  him 
to  feize  the  perfon  of  that  prince,  and  to  revenge 
the  death  of  tlicir  countrymen  by  attacking  his 
fubjedbs.  He  reprefented  to  them  the  neceflity 
of  fecuring  the  friendfliip  of  fome  potentate  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fettlement 
which  they  intended,  and  the  danger  of  driving 
the  natives  to  unite  in  fome  defperate  attempt 
againft  them,  by  fuch  an  ill-timed  and  unavail- 
ing exercife  of  rigour.  Inftcad  of  wafting  his 
time  in  punifhing  paft  wrongs,  he  took  precau- 
tions for  preventing  any  future  injury.  With 
this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  more 
healthy  and  commodious  than  that  of  Navidad. 
He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  town  in  a  large  plain 
near  a  fpacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  perfon 
to  put  his  h^nd  to  a  work  on  which  their  com- 
mon fafety  depended,  the  houfes  and  ramparts 
were  foon  fo  far  advanced  by  their  united  la- 
l?our,  as  to  afford  them  flicker  and  fecurity. 
This  rifmg  city,  the  firfh  that  the  Europeans 
founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Ifa- 
bella,  in  honour  of  his  patronefs  the  queen  of 
Caftile '. 


i!  [■■  !i 


^  Li^s  of  Columbus,  c.  51.  Herrera,dec.  i.  lib.  ii,  c.  10, 
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In  carrying  on  this  ncceflary  work,  Colum-  book  ii. 
bus  had  not  only  to  fuftain  all  the  hardlhips, 
and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  I 
infant  colonies  are  expofed  when  they  fettle  in 
an  uncultivated  country,  but  he  had  to  contend 
with  what  was  more  infuperable,   the  lazincfs, 
the  impatience,  and  mutinous  difpofition  of  his 
followers.     By  the  enervating  influence  of  a  hot 
climate,  the  natural  inaftivity  of  the  Spaniards, 
feemed  to  increafe.     Many  of  them  were  gen- 
tlemen, unaccuftomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily 
labour,  and  aH   had  engaged  in  the  enterprife 
with  the  fanguine  hopes  excited  by  the  fplendid 
and  exaggerated  defcriptions  of  their  country- 
men who  returned  from  the  firfl:  voyage,  or  by 
the  miftaken  opinion   of  Columbus,    that  the 
country  which  he  had  difcovered.  was  either  the 
Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir »,  from 
which  Solomon  imported  thofe  precious  com- 
modities which  fuddenly  difFufed  fuch  extraor- 
dinary riches  through  his  kingdom.     But  when, 
inltead    of    that    golden    harveft    which    they 
had  ex p«  fled  to  reap  without  toil  or  pains,  the 
Spaniards  faw  that  their  profpeft  of  wealth  was 
remote  as  well  as  uncertain,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  attained  but  by  the  flew  ^nd  perfevering 
efforts  of  induflry,  the  difappointment  of  thofe 


»  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  29. 
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chimerical  hopes  occalioned  fuch  dejeflion  of 
mind  as  bordered  on  defpair,  and  led  to  general 
difcontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour 
to  revive  their  fpirits  by  pointing  out  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  foil,  and  exhibiting  the  fpecimens  of 
gold  daily  brought  in  from  different  parts  of  the 
ifland.  They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the 
gradual  returns  which  the  former  might  yield, 
and  the  latter  they  defpifed  as  fcanty  and  incon- 
fiderable.  The  fpirit  of  difaffeftion  fpread, 
and  a  confpiracy  was  formed,  which  might  have 
been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.  Hap- 
pily he  difcovered  it,  and  feizing  the  ring- 
leaders, punifhed  fome  of  them,  fent  others 
prifoners  into  Spain,  whither  he  difpatched 
twelve  of  the  (hips  which  had  fcrvcd  as  tranf- 
ports,  with  an  earneft  requeft  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  and  a  large  fupply  of  provifions  *. 


,    »4f4. 
Examine! 
into  the 
Aate  of  the 
country. 


Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banifti  that  idle- 
nefs  which,  by  allowing  his  people  leifure  tQ 
brood  over  their  difappointment,  nourilhed  the 
fpirit  of  difcontent,  Columbus  planned  feveral 
expeditions  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
He  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Alonfo  de  0]eda,,a  vigilant  and  cnterprifing 
officer,  to  vifit  the  diftridt  of  Cibao,  which  was 


*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lilx.  ii.  c.  lo,  ii. 
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faid  to  yield  the  greateft  quantity  of  gold,  and  book  h. 
followed  him  in  perfon  with  the  main  body  of  M94. 
his  troops.  In  this  expedition,  he  difplayed  all 
the  pomp  of  military  magnificence  that  he  could 
exhibit,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  imagination  of 
the  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  flying, 
with  martial  mufic,  and  with  a  fmall  body  of 
cavalry  that  paraded  fometimes  in  the  front  and 
fometimes  in  the  rear.  As  thofe  were  the  firft 
horfes  which  appeared  in  the  New  World,  they 
were  objefts  of  terror  no  Icfs  than  of  admiration 
to  the  Indians,  who  having  no  tame  animals 
themfelves,  were  unacquainted  with  that  vafl: 
accelTion  of  power,  which  man  hath  acquired 
by  fubjeding  them  to  his  dominion.  They 
fuppofed  them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They 
imagined  that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  formed 
one  animal,  with  whofe  fpeed  they  were  afto- 
niftied,  and  whofe  impetuofity  and  ftrength  they  ,    * 

confidered  as  irrefiftible.  But  while  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  infpire  the  natives  with  a  dread 
of  his  power,  he  did  not  negleft  the  arts  of 
gaining  their  love  and  confidence.  He  adhered 
fcrupuloufly  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
jiiftice  in  all  hir,  tranfadions  with  them,  and 
treated  them,  on  every  occafion,  not  only  with 
humanity,  but  with  indulgence.  The  diftri<^ 
of  Cibao  anfwered  the  defcription  given  of*  it  by 
the  natives,.  It  was,  mountainous  and  unculti- 
vated. 
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BOOK  ii.  vated,  but  in  every  river  and  brook  gold  was^ 
1494.  gathered  cither  in  duft  or  in  grains,  fome  of  which 
were  of  confiderable  fize.  The  Indians  had  never 
opened  any  mines  in  fearch  of  gold.  To  pene- 
trate into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  refine 
the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too  complicated  and 
laborious  for  their  talents  and  induftry,  and  they 
had  no  fuch  high  value  for  gold  as  to  put  their 
ingenuity  and  invention  upon  the  ftretch  in 
.  order  to  obtain  it ".  The  fmall  quantity  of  that 
precious  metal  which  they  pofTefTed,  was  either 
picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  waihed 
from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall 
within  the  tropics.  But,  from  thofe  indica- 
tions, the  Spaniards  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
the  country  contained  rich  treafures  in  its 
bowels,  of  which  they  hoped  foon  to  be  mailers  w. 
In  order  to   fecurc   the  command  of  this  va- 

*  luable    province,     Columbus    erefled   a  fmall 

fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  way  of  ridicule  upon  fome  of  his  incredulous 
followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  coun- 
try produced  gold,  until  they  faw  it  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their  hands ». 

"  Oviedo,  lib,  ii.  p.  90.  A. 

*  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  32. 

'  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  iz.    Life  of  Columbus,  c. 
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The  account  of  thofe  promifing  appearances  ^OQ 
of  wealth  in  the  country  of  Cibao  came  very  Th/Sftrefs 
feafonably  to  comfort  the  defponding  colony,  *oJonh"' 
which  was  afFefted  with  diftrcflcs  of  various  S!! '"' 
kinds.  The  ftock  of  provifions  which  had  been 
brought  from  Europe  was  moftly  confumed  *, 
what  remained  was  fo  much  corrupted  by  the 
heat  and  moifture  of  the  climate,  as  to  be  almoft 
unfit  for  ufe ;  the  natives  cultivated  fo  fmall  a 
portion  of  ground,  and  with  fo  little  (kill,  that 
it  hardly  yielded  what  was  fufficient  for  their 
own  fubfiftence  i  the  Spaniards  at  Ifabella  had 
hitherto  neither  time  nor  leifure  to  clear  the  foil» 
fo  as  to  reap  any  confiderable  fruits  of  their  own 
indudry.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  they  became 
afraid  of  perirtiing  with  hunger,  and  were  re- 
duced already  to  a  fcanty  allowance.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  difeafes  predominant  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  which  rage  chiefly  in  thofe  un- 
cultivated countries,  where  the  hand  of  induftry 
has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the  marfhes, 
and  confined  the  rivers  within  a  certain  chan- 
nel, began  to  fpread  among  them.  Alarmed 
at  the  violence  and  unufual  fymptoms  of  thofe 
maladies,  they  exclaimed  againft  Columbus  and 
his  companions  in  the  former  voyage,  who,  by 
their  fplendid  but  deceitful  defcriptions  of  Hif- 
paniola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a 
barbarous  uncultivated  land,  where  they  muft 
$  cither 
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f^-^,"'  cither  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown 
»494.  diftempers.  Several  of  the  officers  and  perfons 
iof  note,  inftead  of  checking,  joined  in  thofc 
ieditious  complaints.  Father  Boyl,  the  apofto. 
lical  vicar,  was  one  of  the  moft  turbulent  and 
outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority  and 
addrefs  of  Columbus  to  re-eftabliih  fubordina- 
tion  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.  Threats  and 
promifes  were  alternately  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  nothing  contributed  more  to  Iboth  the 
malcontents  than  the  profpe»5t  of  finding,  in  the 
mines  of  Cib.io,  fuch  a  rich  (lore  of  treafure  as 
would  be  a  recompcnce  for  all  their  fuffcrings, 
and  efface  the  memory  of  former  difappoint- 
mentSk 


Columbus 
attempts 
new  difco- 
vcriei* 


When,  by  his  unv^earied  endeavours,  con- 
cord and  order  were  fo  far  reftored,  that  he  could 
venture  to  leave  the  ifland,  Columbus  rcfolved 
to  purfue  his  difcoveries,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  afcertain  whether  thofc  new  countries  with 
which  he  had  opened  a  communication  were 
conneded  with  any  region  of  the  earth  already 
known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  confidered 
as  a  feparatc  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unvi- 
fited.  He  appointed  his  brother  Don  DiegOi 
with  the  affiftancc  of  a^  council  of  officers,  to 
govern  the  ifland  in  his  abfence  j  and  gave  the 
command  of  a  body  of  foldiers  to  Don  Pedro 

Margarita, 
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Margarita,  with  which  he  was  to  vifit  the  diffe-  ^^^  ^' 
rent  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  endeavour  to  efta-  ''***• 
bHfli  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the 
inhabitants.  Having  left  them  very  particular 
inflruckions  with  rcfpc61:  to  their  conduifl,  he 
weighed  anchor  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April, 
with  one  (hip  and  two  fmall  barks  under  his 
command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  five 
months^  he  had  a  trial  of  almoft  all  the  nume- 
rous hardlhips  to  which  perfons  of  his  profelTion 
are  expofed,  without  making  any  difcovery  of 
importance,  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  As 
he  ranged  along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Cuba  ^,  he 
v/as  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an  in- 
credible number  of  fmall  iflands,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Quecn*s  Garden.  In  this 
unknown  courfe,  among  rocks  and  (helves,  he 
was  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  aflfaulted  with 
furious  ftorms,  and  alarmed  with  the  terrible 
thunder  and  lightnina;  which  is  often  almod  in- 
ceflant  between  the  tropics.  At  length  his  pro- 
vifions  fell  fhort ;  his  crew,  cxhaufted  with  fa- 
tigue, as  well  as  hunger,  murmured  and  threat- 
ened, and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  moft 
defperate  extremities  againft  him.  Befet  with 
danger  in  fuch  various  forms,  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  continual  watch,  to  obferve  every  occur- 


y  See  NOTE   XIX. 
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^Q^  ^'  rencc  with  his  own  eyes,  to  iflue  every  order,  anc! 
>494'  to  fupcrintcnd  the  execution  of  it.  On  no  occa- 
sion, was  the  extent  of  his  fkill  and  experience 
as  a  navigator  fo  much  tried.  To  thefc  the  fqua- 
dron  owed  its  fafety.  But  this  unremitted  fatigue 
of  body,  and  intcnfe  application  of  mind,  over- 
powering his  conftitution,  though  naturally  vigo- 
rous and  robuft,  brought  on  a  feveri/h  diforder, 
which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,  that  deprived 
him  of  fenfe  and  memoryj  and  had  almoft  proved 
fatal  to  his  life  ^t 


Sept.  17. 
On  his  re- 
turn, finds 
his  brother 
Bartholo- 
mew at  Ifa- 
bella. 


BuT)  on  his  return  to  Hifpaniola,  the  fudden 
emotion  of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with 
his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Ifabella,  occafioned 
fuch  a  flow  of  fpirits  as  contributed  greatly  to 
his  recovery.  It  was  now  thirteen  years  fince 
the  two  brothers,  whom  fimilarity  of  talents 
united  in  clofe  friendlhip,  had  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  during  that  long  period  there 
had  been  no  intercourfe  between  them.  Bar- 
tholomew, after  finilhing  his  negociation  in  riie 
court  of  England,  had  fet  out  for  Spain  by  the 
way  of  France.  At  Paris  he  received  an  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  difcoveries  which  his 
brother  had  made  in  his  firfl  voyage,  and  that 

"  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  54,  Sec.  Herrefa,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii> 
Ck  I3>  14.    P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  34^  &Ci 
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he  was  then  preparing  to  embark  on  a  fecond  ^^^_  "• 
expedition.  Though  this  naturally  induced  '"^'t' 
him  to  purfue  his  journey  with  the  utmoft:  dil- 
patch,  the  \dmiral  had  I'ailed  for  Hifpaniola 
before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella  received  him  with  the  refpedt  due  to  the 
neareft  kinfman  of  a  pcrfon  whole  merit  and 
fervices  rendered  him  fo  confpicuous  i  and  as 
they  knew  what  confolation  his  prcfence  would 
afford  to  his  brother,  they  perfuaded  him  to 
take  the  command  of  three  fhips,  which  they 
had  appointed  to  carry  provifions  to  the  colony 
at  Ifabella  ^ 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  jundure  ^,^g  j^^j^ 
when  Columbus  ftood  more  in  need  of  a  friend  "^  ^^^'^    a 

arms  at.:Jiinit 

capable  of  alTifting  him  with  his  counfels,  or  '''*'  ^p"^'" 
of  dividing  with  him  the  cares  and  burden  of 
government.  For  although  the  provifions 
now  brought  from  Europe,  afforded  a  tem- 
porary relief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  calami- 
ties of  famine,  the  fupply  was  not  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  fupport  them  long,  and  the  ifland  did 
not  hitherto  yield  what  was  fufTicient  for  their 
fuftcnance.  They  were  threatened  v/ith  another 
danger,  ftill  more  formidable  than  the  return 
of  fcarcity,  and  which  demanded   more  imme- 
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diatc  attention.  No  fooner  did  Columbus  leave 
the  idand  on  his  voyage  of  difcovery,  than  the 
foldiers  under  Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been 
fet  free  from  difcipline  and  fubordinatlon, 
fcorned  all  reflraint.  Inftead  of  conforming  to 
the  prudent  inftruftions  of  Columbus,  they  dif- 
perfed  in  ftraggling  parties  over  the  ifland,  lived 
at  difcretion  upon  the  natives,  wafted  their  pro- 
vifions,  feized  their  women,  and  treated  that 
inofFenfive  race  with  all  the  infolencc  of  military 
opprefiion  *. 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  profpeft  that 
their  fuffcrings  might  come  to  a  period  by  the 
voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  fub- 
mitted  in  filencc,  and  difiembled  their  forrow  i 
but  they  now  perceived  that  the  yoke  would  be 
as  permanent  as  if  was  intolerable.  The  Spa- 
niards had  built  a  town,  and  furrounded  it  with 
ramparts.  They  had  erefted  forts  in  different 
places.  They  had  enclofed  and  fown  fcveral 
fields.  It  Was  apparent  that  they  came  not  to 
vifit  the  country,  but  to  fettle  in  it.  Though 
the  number  of  thofe  ftrangers  was  inconfider- 
able,  the  ftate  of  cultivation  among  this  rude 
people  was  fo  imperfed,  and  in  fuch  cxa^t  pro- 
portion to  their  own  confumption,  that  it  was 


P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  47; 
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with  difficulty  they  could  afford  fubfiftence  to  ^_2.2JLii 
their  new  guefts.      Their  own  mode  of  life  was       **''4- 
fo  indolent  and  inactive,  the  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate fo  enervating*  the  conftitution  of    their 
bodies  naturally  fo  feeble,  and  fo  unaccuftomed 
to  the  laborious   exertions  of    induftry,    that 
they  were  fatisfied  with   a  proportion  of   food 
amazingly  fmall.      A  handful  of   maize^  or  a 
little  of  the  infipid  bread  made  of  the  caffada- 
root,     was  fufficient   to    fupport  men,     whofe 
ilrength  and  fpirits  were  not  exhaufted  by  any 
vigorous  efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.     The 
Spaniards,  though  the  moft  abftemious  of  all 
the  European  nations,    appeared   to  them  ex- 
ceflively  voracious.      One  Spaniard    confumcd 
as  much  as  feveral  Indians.     This  kcennefs  of 
appetite  furprifed  them  fo  much,   and  feemed 
to  them  to  be  fo  infatiable,  that  they  fuppofed 
the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  country,  be- 
caufe  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  rcqui- 
fite  to  gratify  their  immoderate  defire  of  food, 
and  had  come  among  them  in  queft  of  nourifli- 
mcnt^       Sclf-prefervation  prompted  them  to 
wi(h  for  the  departure  of  guefts  who  wafted  fo 
faft  their  flender  ftock  of  provifions.     The   in- 
juries which  they  fuffered,  added  to  their  im- 
patience for  this  event.      They   had  long  ex- 
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BooK^^  pefled  that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their 
»494.  own  accord.  They  now  perceived  that,  in 
order  to  avert  the  deftruftion  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  either  by  the  flow  confumption 
of  famine,  or  by  the  violence  of  their  opprcf- 
ibrs,  it  was  necefl^ry  to  afllime  courage,  to  at- 
tack thofe  formidable  invaders  with  united  force, 
and  drive  them  from  the  fettlements  of  which 
they  had  violently  taken  pofleiTion. 


War  with 
them. 


Such  were  the  fentiments  which  univerfally 
prevailed  among  the  Indians,  when  Columbus 
returned  to  Ifabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unpro- 
voked outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree 
of  rage  of  which  their  gentle  natures,  formed 
to  fuffer  and  fubmit,  feemed  hardly  fufccptible, 
they  waited  only  for  a  fignal  from  their  leaders 
to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the  caziques 
had  already  furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  Itrag- 
glers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger 
united  the  Spaniards,  and  re-eftabli(hcd  the 
authority  of  Columbus,  as  they  faw  no  profped 
of  fafety  but  in  committing  themfclves  to  his 
prudent  guidance.  •  It  was  now  neceflary  to 
have  reconrfe  to  arms,  the  employing  of  which 
againft  the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hitherto 
avoided  with  the  greateft  folicitude.  Unequal 
as  the  conflidt  may  feem,  between  the  naked 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  armed  with 
S  .'  clubs, 
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clubs,    flicks   hardened   in    the    fire,    wooden  f^^!i|^' 
fwords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints ;      i494« 
and  troops  accnftomed  to  the  difcipHne,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  inflruments  of  deflruftion  known 
in  the  European  art  of  war,  the  fituation  of  the 
Spaniards   was  far   from    being  exempt  from 
danger.     The  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  natives  in 
number,  compenfated  many  defeds.     An  hand- 
ful of  men  was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  na- 
tion.    One  adverle  event,  or  even  any  unforefccn 
delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  war,  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.    Confcious  that  fuc- 
cefs  depended  on  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  his 
operations,    Columbus   inflantly   afTembled   his 
forces.     They  were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber.    Difeafes,  engendered  by  the  warmth  and 
humidity  of  the  country,  or  occafioned  by  their 
own  licentioufnefs,  had  raged  among  them  with 
much  violence;   experience  had  not  yet  taught 
them  the  art  either  of  curing  thefe,  or  the  precau- 
tions requifite  for  guarding  againfl  them ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  adventurers  were  dead,  and 
many  of  thofe  who  furvived  were  incapable  of  fer- 
vice  ^     The  body  which  took  the  field  cpnfifted 
only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horfe,   and 
twenty  large  dogs;  and   how  flrange  foever  it 
play  feem,  to  mention  the  laft  as  compofing  part 
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?f- — .^'  of  a  military  force,  they  were  not  perhaps  the 
'49S.  lead  formidable  and  deftrudive  of  the  whole, 
when  employed  againft  naked  and  timid  Indians. 
All  the  caziques  of  the  ifland,  Guacanahari  ex- 
cepted, who  retained  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppofe  Co- 
lumbus, with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  to  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  men.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  draw  the 
Spaniards  into  the  faflnefies  of  the  woods  and 
mountains,  they  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  take 
their  ftation  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  mpft  open 
plain  in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow 
them  tinie  to  perceive  their  error,  or  to  alter 
their  pofuion.  He  attacked  them  during  ;hc 
night,  when  undifciplined  troops  are  leaft  ca- 
pable of  afling  with  union  and  concert,  and 
obtained  an  eafy  and  bloodlefs  vi(5lory.  The 
cpnilernation  with  which  the  Indians  were  filled 
by  the  noile  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire-arms, 
by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
fierce  onfet  of  the  dogs,  was  fo  great,  that  they 
threw  down  their  w<:apons,  and  fled  without  at- 
tempting refiftance.  Many  '.vere  flain  j  more 
were  taken  prifoners,  and  reduced  to  fervitude  ^  i 
and  fo  thoroughly  were  the  reft  intimidated, 
^Jiat  from  that  iriomenc  they  abandonee!  them- 
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felves  to  defpair,   relinquifhing  all  thoughts  of  ^^ -^' 
contending  with  aggreflbrs  whom  they  deemed      »*9S« 
invincible. 

Columbus    employed     feveral    months    in  a  tax  im- 

*      '  poled  upon 

marching  through  the  ifland,  and  in  fubjedling  ^^^"*' 
it  to  the  Spanifli  government,  without  meeting 
with    any   oppofition.    He   impofed  a  tribute 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  four* 
teen.     Each  perfon  who  lived  in  thofe  diftridls 
where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quar- 
terly as  much  gold  duft  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell  •, 
from  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.     This 
was  the  firft  regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and 
ferved  as  a  precedent  for  exadbions  ilill  more 
intolerable.     Such  an  impofition  was  extremely 
contrary  to  thofe  maxims  which  Columbus  had 
hitherto  inculcated  with  rcfpeft  to  the  mode  of 
treating  2hem.     But  intrigues  were  carrying  on 
in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  junflure,  in  order 
to  undermine  his  power  and  difcredit  his  opera- 
tions, which  conftrained  him  to  depart  from  his 
own   fyftem  of  adminiftration.  •  Several   unfa- 
vourable accounts  of  his  conduft,  as  well  as  of 
the    countries  difcovered    by    him,   had  been 
tranfmittcd   to  Spain.     Margarita   and    Father 
Boyl  were  now  at  court;  and  in  order  to  juftify 
their   wo  cqnduft,   or  to  gratify  their  refent- 
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BOOK  II.  ment,  watched  with  malevolent  attention  for 
1495-  every  opportunity  of  fpreadin^  jnfinuations  to 
his  detriment.  Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed 
his  growing  reputation  and  power  with  envious 
eyes.  Fonfeca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was 
intruded  with  the  chief  dircftion  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, had  conceived  fuch  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  Columbus,  for"  Tome  reafori  which  the 
contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned,  that 
he  liftened  with  partiality  to  every  invedive 
againft  him.  It  was  not  eafy  for  an  unfriended 
ftranger,  unpraftiftd  in  courtly  arts,  to  coun- 
tera(5l  the  machinations  of  fo  many  enemies. 
Columbus  faw  that  there  was  but  one  method 
of  fupporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  filencing 
all  his  adverfaries.  He  muft  produce  fuch  a 
qjantity  of  gold,  as  would  not  only  juftify 
v^hat  he  had  reported  with  refpeft  to  the  rich- 
ncfs  of  the  country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  to  perfevere  in  profecuting  his 
plans.  The  neceflity  of  obtaining  it,  forced 
him  not  only  to  impofe  this  heavy  tax  upon  the 
Indians,  but  to  exaft  payment  of  it  with  extreme 
rigour ;  and  may  be  pleaded  in  excufe  for  his 
deviating  on  this  occafion  from  the  mildnefs  and 
humanity  with  which  he  uniformly  treated  that 
unhappy  people  % 


*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.   c.  17, 
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The  labour,  attention,  and  forefight  which  the  ^OQ^  "■ 
Indians  were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring  the  p,fj,','^J}j5;^j 
tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  molt  fu,g^^'"^"* 
intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accudomed  to 
pafs  their  days  in  a  carelefs,  improvident  indo- 
lence. They  were  incapable  of  fuch  a  regular 
and  perfcvering  exertion  of  induftry,  and  felt  it 
fuch  a  grievous  rellrainc  upon  their  liberty,  that 
they  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  for  obtaining 
deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which  demonftrates 
the  excefs  of  their  impatience  and  defpair.  They 
formed  a  fcheme  of  ftarving  thofe  oppreffors  ■ 
whom  they  durft  not  attempt  to  expel  j  and 
from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained  with 
refpeft  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Spa- 
niards, they  concluded  the  execution  of  it  to  be 
very  pradicable.  With  this  view  they  fufpended 
all  the  operations  of  agriculture  j  they  fowed  no 
maize,  they  pulled  up  the  roots  of  the  manioc 
or  caflada  which  were  planted,  and  retiring  to 
the  moil  inaccelTible  parts  of  the  mountains,  left 
the  uncultivated  plains  to  their  enemies.  This 
defperate  refolution  produced  in  fome  degree  the 
effeds  which  they  expedtcd.  The  Spaniards  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want ;  but  they  received 
fuch  feafonable  fiipplies  of  provifions  from  Eu- 
rope, and  found  fo  many  refources  in  their  own 
ingenuity  and  induftry,  that  they  fuffered  no 
great  lofs  of  men.    The  wrctchjed  Indians  were 
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poo^  "•  the  viflims  of  their  own  ill-concerted  policy.  A 
»49s-  vaft  multitude,  (hut  up  among  barren  moun- 
tains, without  any  food  but  the  fpontaneous 
produdlions  of  the  earth,  foon  felt  the  utmoft 
diftrefles  of  famine.  This  brought  on  conta- 
gious difeafcs;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
months,  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ifland  perifhed,  after  experiencing 
mifcry  in  all  its  various  forms '. 


Intrigues 
again  It  Co- 
lumbus in 
|he  Court  of 
Spain. 


Bx'T  while  Columbus  was  thus  fuccefsfully 
eftablifhing  the  foundations  of  the  Spanilh  gran- 
deur in  the  New  World,  his  enemies  laboured 
with  unwearied  affiduity  to  deprive  him  of  the 
glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his  fervices  and 
fufFerjngs  he  was  intitled  to  enjoy.  The  hard- 
fliips  unavoidable  in  a  new  fettlement,  the  cala- 
mities occafioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the 
difafters  attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  feas, 
were  all  reprefented  as  the  efFeds  of  his  reftlefs 
and  inconfiderate  ambition.  His  prudent  atten- 
tion to  preferve  difcipline  and  fubordination  was 
denominated  etccfs  of  rigour ;  the  punifhments 
which  he  infiifted  upon  the  mutinous  and  dif- 
orderly  were  imputed  to  cruelty.  Thefe  ac- 
cufations  gained  fuch  credit  in  a  jealous  court, 

f  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  xi.  c.  i8.  Life  of  Columbus,  c,  6i, 
Oviedo,  lib.  ili.  p.  93.  D.  Benzon  Hift.  Novi  Ofbis,  lib.i, 
p.  9.    P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  48. 
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that  a  commifTioner  was  appointed  to  repair  ^^^PJIJ*; 
to  Hifpaniola,  and  to  infpedt  into  the  con-  H95. 
dudt  of  Columbus.  By  the  recommendation 
of  his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, was  the  perfon  to  whom  this  import- 
ant truft  was  committed.  But  in  this  choice 
they  feem  to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the 
obfequious  attachment  of  the  man  to  their  in- 
tereft,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  ftation. 
Puffed  up  with  fuch  fudden  elevation,  Aguado 
difplayed,  in  the  exercife  of  this  office,  all  the 
frivolous  lelf-importance,  and  adled  with  all 
the  difgufting  infolence,  which  are  natural  to 
little  minds,  when  raifed  to  unexpe<5led  dignity, 
or  employed  in  functions  to  which  they  are  not 
equal.  By  liftening  with  eagernefs  to  every 
accufation  againft  Columbus,  and  encouraging 
not  only  the  malcontent  Spaniards,  but  even 
the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real 
or  imaginary,  he  fomented  the  fpirit  of  dilTen- 
tion  in  the  iiland,  without  eftablifhing  any  re- 
gulation of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  re- 
drefs  the  many  wrongs,  with  the  odium  of 
which  he  wilhed  to  load  the  admiral's  admini- 
ftration.  As  Columbus  felt  fenfibly  how  humi- 
liating his  fituation  muft  be,  if  he  ihould  re- 
ipain  in  the  country  while  fuch  a  partial  in- 
fpeftor  obferved  his  motions,  and  controuled 
.his  jurifdi6tion,  he  took  the  refolution  of  re- 
turning 
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BOOK  !!•  turning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account 
1495.  of  all  his  tranfaAions,  particularly  with  rcfpc6t 
to  the  points  in  difpute  between  him  and  his 
adverfaries,  before  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  from 
whofe  juftice  and  difcernment  he  cxpefted  an 
equal  and  a  favourable  decifion.  He  com- 
mitted the  adminiClration  of  affairs,  during  his 
>496-  abfence,  to  Don  Bartholomew,  his  brother, 
with  the  title  of  Adclantado,  or  Lieutenant 
Governor.  By  a  choice  lefs  fortunate,  and  which 
proved  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to  the  co- 
lony, he  appointed  Francis  Roldan  chief  juftice, 
with  very  extenfive  powers  ^ 


Returns  to 
Spain. 


In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a 
courfe  different  from  that  which  he  had  taken 
in  his  former  voyage.  He  fteered  almoft  due 
caft  from  Hifpaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty- 
two  degrees  of  latitude  •,  as  experience  had  not 
yet  difcovered  the  more  certain  and  expeditious 
method  of  ftretching  to  the  north,  in  order  to 
fall  in  with  the  fouth-weft  winds.  By  this  ill- 
advifed  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navi- 
gation between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  can 
hardly  be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  defed  in 
naval  (kill,  he  was  expofcd  to  infinite  fatigive 
and  danger,  in  a  perpetual  ftruggle  with  the 


8  Herrwa,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.    lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
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trade-winds,  which  blow  without  variation  from  book  ir. 
the  eaft  between  the  tropics.  Notwithftanding  J496. 
the  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  of  fuch  a  na- 
vigation, he  pcrfifted  in  his  courfe  with  his 
ufual  patience  and  firmnefs,  but  made  fo  little 
way,  that  he  was  three  months  without  feeing 
land.  At  length,  his  provifions  began  to  fail, 
the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  fcanty  allowance  of 
fix  ounces  of  bread  a-day  for  each  perfon.  The 
admiral  fared  no  better  than  the  meaneft  failor. 
But,  even  in  this  extreme  diftrefs,  he  retained 
the  humanity  which  diftinguifhes  his  charafter, 
and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  earneft  folicita- 
tions  of  his  crew,  fome  of  whom  propofcd  to 
feed  upon  the  Indian  prifoners  whom  they  were 
carrying  over,  and  others  infilled  to  throw 
them  over-board,  in  order  to  leflfen  the  con- 
fumption  of  their  fmall  flock.  He  reprefented 
that  they  were  human  beings,  reduced  by  a 
common  calamity  to  the  fame  condition  with 
themfelves,  and  intitled  to  fhare  an  equal  fate. 
His  authority  and  remonflrances  difllpated  thofe 
wild  ideas  fuggefted  by  defpair.  Nor  had  they 
time  to  recur,  as  he  came  foon  within  fight  of 
the  coaft  of  Spain,  when  all  their  fears  and  fuf- 
ferings  ended ''. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii,  c.  i.    Life  of  Coloiabus, 
c.  64. 
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Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modeft 
but  determined  confidence  of  a  man  confcious 
not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed 
great  fcrvices.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  afhamed 
of  their  own  facility  in  lending  too  favourable 
nn  ear  to  frivolous  or  ill-founded  accufations, 
received  him  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  marks  of 
refpe£l,  as  covered  his  enemies  with  fhame. 
Their  cenfures  and  calumnies  were  no  more 
heard  of  at  that  jundurc.  The  gold,  the  pearls* 
the  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value 
which  Columbus  produced,  feemed  fully  to 
refute  what  the  malcontents  had  propagated 
with  rejjvcd;  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  By 
reducing  the  Indians  to  obedience,  and  impofing 
a  regular  tax  upon  them,  he  had  fecurcd  to 
Spain  a  large  acccfllon  of  new  fubjecls,  and  the 
cftablifhment  of  a  revenue  that  promifed  to  be 
confiderable.  By  the  mines  which  he  had  found 
out  and  examined,  a  fource  of  wealth  ftiil  more 
copious  was  opened.  Great  and  unexpefted  as 
thofe  advantages  were,  Columbus  reprcfented 
them  only  as  preludes  to  future  acquifitions, 
and  as  the  earned  of  more  important  difcoveries, 
which  he  ftill  meditated,  and  to  which  thofe  he 
had  already  made  would  condudl  him  with  eafe 
and  certainty '. 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c,  65.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii. 
c.  I. 
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The  attentive  confideration  of  all  thele  cir-  J^^IljU^ 
cumftanccs    made    fuch    imprcfi'ion,    not  only  ^  p,'/^*"^- 
upon  Ifabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  [ITmtl^'i^. 
of  being  the  patronefs  of  all  Columbus's  enter-  Srhm.nJof 
prifes,  but  even  upon  Ferdinand,   who  having  * ''''""''' 
originally  expreflcd   his   difapprobation   of    his 
fchemes,  was  ftill  apt  to  doubt  of  their  fuccefs, 
that  they  refolved  to  fupply   the  colony  in  Hif- 
paniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it 
a  permanent  eftablifhment,  and  to  furnifh  Co- 
lumbus with  fuch  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed 
to  fearch  for  thofe  new  countries,    of  whofe 
exiftence   he    feemed   to    be  confident.      The 
meafurcs  moft  proper  for   accomplilhing  both 
thcfe  defigns   were  concerted    with  Columbus. 
Difcovery  had  been  the  fole  object  of  the  firfl 
voyage  to  the  New  World  j  and  though,  in  the 
fccond,  fettlement  had  been  propofed,  the  pre- 
cautions taken  for  that  purpofe  had  either  been 
infufficient,  or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  un- 
forefeen  calamities  arifing  from  various  caufes. 
Now  a  plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular  co- 
lony, that  might  ferve  as  a  model  in  all  future 
eftablilhments.  Every  particular  was  confidered 
with  attention,  and  the  whole  arranged  with  a 
fcrupulous  accuracy.      The  precife  number  of 
adventurers  who  fhould  be  permitted  to  embark 
was  fixed.    They  were  to  be  of  different  ranks 

and 
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BOOK  n.  and  profefllons  ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was 
cftabiilhed,    according  to  their  ufefulnefs    and 
the  wants  of  the  colony.     A  fuitable  number  of 
women   was  to   be  cnofen  to  accompany  thefc 
new  fettlers.     As  it  was  the  firft  obje<S  to  raife 
provifions  in  a  country  where  fcarcity  of  food 
had  been  the  occafion   of  fo  much  diftrefs,  a 
confiderable   body    of   hufbandmen  was  to  be 
carried  over.     As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no 
conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  thofe 
productions  of  die  New  World  which  have  fince 
yielded  fuch  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe, 
but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  enter- 
tained fanguine  hopes  with  refped  to  the  riches 
contained  in  the  mines   v/hich  had  been  difco 
vered,  a  band  of  workmen,  (killed  in  the  various 
arts  employed  in  digging  and  refining  the  pre- 
cious metals,  was  provided.   All  thefe  emigrants 
were  to  receive  pay  and  fubfiftence  for  fome 
years,  at  the  public  expence  K 


A  defedl  in 
it. 


Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  But  as  it  was  ^ 
forefeen  that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to  1 
fettle  in  a  country,  whofe  noxious  climate  had  | 
:be<^n  fatal  to  fo  many  of  their  countrymen,  Co- 1 
lumbus   propoled   to    transport    to  Hifpaniplj 


^  Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 
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Rich  malefadlors  as  had  been  convifted  of  ^^^^^i 
crimes,  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  lefs  ^«6. 
atrocious  nature;  and  that  for  the  future  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  offenders  ufually  fent 
to  the  gallies,  Ihould  be  condemned  to  labour 
in  the  mines  which  were  to  be  opened.  This 
advice,  given  without  due  refledion,  was  as 
inconfiderately  adopted.  The  prifons  of  Spain 
were  drained,  in  order  to  colledt  members  for 
the  intended  colony  •,  and  the  judges  were  in- 
ftruded  to  recruit  it  by  their  future  fentences. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  fuch  materials,  that 
the  foundations  of  a  fociety,  deftined  to  be 
permaneht,  fliould  be  laid,  Induftry,  fobriety, 
patience,  and  mutual  confidence  are  indifpen- 
fably  requifite  in  an  infant  fettlement,  where 
purity  of  morals  muft  contribute  more  towards 
eftablilhing  order,  than  the  operation  or  autho- 
rity of  laws.  But  when  fuch  a  mixture  of 
what  is  corrupt  is  admitted  into  the  original 
conftitution  of  the  political  body,  the  vices  of 
thofe  unfound  and  incurable  members  will  pro- 
bably infedl  the  whole,  and  muft  certainly  be. 
produftive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effcfts* 
This  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced;  and 
the  other  European  nations  having  fucceflively 
imitated  the  pra(5):ice  of  Spain  in  this  parti- 
cular, pernicious  confequences  have  followed 
Vol.  I.  Q  in 
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J^9^^'  in  thtir  fctilements,  which  can  be  imputed  to 
J496.       no  other  caufc '.  .     .     , 


Ex'?C':tcd 

flowly. 


Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great 
facility  and  difpatch,  the  royal  approbation  of 
every  mcafure  and  reguladon  that  he  propofed, 
his  endeavours  to  carry  them  into  execution 
were  io  long  retarded,  as  muft  have  tired  out 
the  patience  of  any  man,  lefs  accuftorned  to 
encounter  and  to  furmount  difficulties.  Thofe 
delays  were  occafioned  partly  by  that  tedious 
formality  and  fpirit  of  procraflination,  with 
which  the  Spaniards  conduft  bufinefs  •,  and 
partly  by  the  cxhaufted  ftate  of  the  treafury, 
which  was  drained  by  the  expence  of  celebrat- 
ing the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella's 
only  fon  with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  that  of 
Joanna,  their  fecond  daughter,  with  Philip 
archduke  of  Auftria ""  i  but  muft  be  chiefly  im- 
puted to  the  malicious  arts  of  Columbus's 
enemies.  Aftonilhed  at  the  reception  which 
he  met  with  upon  his  return,  and  overawed  by 
his  prelence,  they  gave  way,  for  fome  time,  to 
a  tide  of  favour  too  ftrong  for  them  to  oppofe. 
Their  enmity,  however,  was  too  inveterate  to 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  Hi.  c.  z,      Touron  Hift.  Gene;. 
^«  I'Amerique,  i.    p.  51.  '  . 

^"  r.  M.-irtyr,  epilt.  16S. 
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remain  long  inadive.  They  reiiimed  their  ^_S'^  ^' 
operations,  and  by  the  afTiftance  of  Fonfeca,  the  *49<»» 
minifter  for  Indian  affairs,  who  was  now  pro- 
moted to  the  bilhopric  of  Badajos,  they  threw 
in  fo  many  obtlacies  to  protraCb  the  prepara- 
tions for  Columbus's  expedition,  that  a  year 
clapfcd  before  he  "  could  procure  tv/o  fhips  to 
carry  over  a  part  of  the  fupplies  deftined  for 
the  colony,  and  almoft  two  years  were  fpent 
before  the  fmall  fquadron  was  equipped  of 
which  he  himfelf  was  to  take  the  command  °. 


74981 

Third  voy- 


Tt^t<?  fquadron  confifled  of  fix  fhips  only, 
of  i:^  :  u  burden,  and  but  indifferently  pro-  fj,^,buj,^°' 
vided  ^  :  a  long  or  dangerous  navigation. 
The  Yoyage  which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a 
courfe  different  from  any  he  had  undertaken. 
As  he  was  fully  perfuaded  that  the  fertile 
regions  of  India  lay  to  the  fouth-weft  of  thofe 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  he  pro- 
pofed,  as  the  moft  certain  method  of  finding 
out  thefe,  to  ftand  directly  fouth  from  the 
Canary  or  Cape  de  Verd  ifiands,  until  he  came 
under  the  equinoflial  line,  and  then  to  fl:retch 
to  the  wefl:  before  the  favourable  wind  for  fuch ' 
a  courfe,  which  blows  invariably  between  the 
tropics.     With  this  idea  he  fet  fail,  and  touched  ^*y  !«• 


"  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  65. 
•  Herrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  9, 
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1498. 

July  4. 


July  19. 


\ 


^^P/i  ^'  firft  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de 
Verd  iflands.     From  the  former  he  difpatched 
three  of  his  (hips  with  a  fupply  of  provifions 
for  the  colony  in  Hifpaniola:    with  the  other 
three,    he   continued   his   voyage    towards   the 
fouth.      No   remarkable  occurrence  happened 
until  they  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the 
line.     There   they  were   becalmed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the   heat  became  fo  exceflive,  that 
many  of  their  wine  cafks  burft,  the  liquor  in 
others  foured,  and  their  provifions  corrupted  p. 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured  fo  far 
to  the  fouth,  were  afraid  that  the  Ihips  would 
take  fire,  and  began  to  apprehend  the  reality 
of   what   the  ancients  had   taught  concerning 
the  deftrudive  qualities  of  that  torrid  region 
of  the  globe.     They   were  relieved,   in  fome 
meafure,  from  their  fears  by  a  feafonable  fall 
of  rain.     This,  however,  though  fo  heavy  and 
linintermitting  that  the  men  could  hardly  keep 
the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  inteni«- 
nefs  of  the  heat.     The  admiral,  who  with  his 
ufual  vigilance  had  in   perfon  dire(5t«d  every 
operation,  from  the  beginning  of   the  voyage, 
was  fo  much  cxhaufted  by  fatigue  and  want 
of  fleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit  6f  the 
goui,  accompaniad  with  a  fever.     AU  thde 


p  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p,  70, 
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•ircumftances  conftraincd  him  to  yield  to  the  ^Q_9^]^' 
importunities    of  his    crew,    and  to  alter  hic      '*'^* 
courfe  to  the  north    well,   in   order  to  reach 
fome  of  the  Caribbee  idands,  where  he  might 
refit,  and  be  fupplied  with  provifions. 

On  the  firft  of  Aueuft,  the  man  ftationcd  in  oifcovers 

^       '  ,  the  conti- 

the  round   top  furprifed  them  with  the  joyful  nentofA- 

cry  of  land.    They  ftood  towards  it,  and  dif- 

covered    a   confiderable  idand,   which  the  ad- 

miral  called  Trinidad,  a  name  it  ftill  retains. 

It  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth 

of  the  Orinoco.     This,  though  a  river  only  of 

the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World, 

far  furpafles  any  of  the  fl:reams  in  our  hemi- 

fphere.     It  rolls  towards  the  ocean  fuch  a  vaft 

body  of  water,  and  rulhes  into   it  with   fuch 

impetuous  force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide, 

which  on    that   coaft    rifes  to  an   uncommon 

height,    their    collifion   occafions   a  fwell   and 

agitation  of  the   waves  no  lefs  furprifing  than 

formidable.      In    this    conflid,     the  irrefiftible 

torrent  of   the  river  fo    far   prevails,   that  it 

freihens  the  ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood  ', 

Columbus,     before     he    could     perceive     the 

danger,    was    entangled    among    thofe   adverfe 

currents   and   tempeftuous  waves,    and  it   was 

with  the    utmoft    difficulty    that    he    cfcaped 

1  Gumilla  Hift.  de  rOreno<|ue,  torn.  i.  p.  14. 
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BOOK  II.  through  a  narrow  (Irait,  which  appeared  fo 
1498.  tremendous,  that  he  called  it  La  Boca  del 
Drago.  As  foon  as  the  confternation  which 
this  occafioned  permitted  him  to  rtfledt  upon 
the  nature  of  an  appearance  fo  extraordinary, 
he  difcerned  in  it  a  fource  of  comfort  and 
hope.  He  jultly  concluded,  that  fuch  a  vaft 
body  of  water  as  this  river  contained,  could 
not  be  fupplicd  by  any  ifland,  but  mud  flow 
through  a  country  of  immenle  extent,  and  of 
confequence  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that 
continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  objed 
of  his  wiflies  to  difcover.  Full  of  this  idea, 
he  flood  to  the  weft  along  the  coaft  of  thole 
provinces  which  are  now  known  by  the  names 
of  Paria  and  Cumana.  He  landed  in  fcveral 
places,  and  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the 
people,  who  refembled  thofe  of  Hifpaniola  in 
their  appearance  and  manner  of  life.  They 
wore,  as  ornaments,  fmall  plates  of  gold,  and 
pearls  of  confiderable  value,  which  they  wil- 
lingly exchanged  for  European  toys.  They 
feemed  to  poflefs  a  bc^tter  underftanding,  and 
greater  courage,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands.  The  country  produced  four-footed 
animals  of  feveral  kinds,  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  fowls  and  fruits '.     The  admiral  was 

'  Herrera,     ".  i.    lib.  iii.  c.  9,  10,  11.     Life  of  Co- 
lumbus,  c.  6(     ,j. 
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fo  much  delighted  with  its  beauty  and  fertility,  book  «. 
that  with  the  warm  enthufiafm  of  a  difcoverer,  lis^. 
he  imagined  it  to  be  the  paradife  defcribed  in 
Scripture,  which  the  Almighty  chofe  for  the 
rcfidence  of  man,  while  he  retained  innocence 
that  rendered  him  wort>y  1^''  fuch  a  habitation'. 
Thus  Columbus  had  i..e  j^  -y  not  only  of  '^'^- 
covering  to  mankind  the  exiftence  of  a  New 
World,  but  made  confiderable  progrefs  towards 
a  perfed  knowledge  of  it ;  and  was  the  firft 
man  who  condufled  the  Spaniards  to  that  vafl: 
continent  which  has  been  the  chief  feat  of  their 
empire,  and  the  fource  of  their  treafures  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  (battered  con- 
dition of  his  fhips,  fcarcity  of  provifions,  his 
own  infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience 
of  his  crew,  prevented  him  from  purfuing  his 
difcoveries  any  farther,  and  made  it  neceflary 
to  bear  away  for  Hifpaniola.  In  his  way 
thither  he  difcovered  the  iflands  of  Cubagua 
and  Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  re- 
markable for  their  pearl- fifli cry.  When  he 
arrived  at  Hifpaniola,  he  was  wafted  to  an 
extreme  degree  with  fatigue  and  ficknefs;  but 
found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
as  afforded  him  no  profpect  of  enjoying  that 
repofe  of  which  he  ftood  fo  much  in  need. 

'    Herrera,  dec.   i.    lib.  iii.    c.   12.      Gomara,  c.  84. 
See  NOTE  XXI. 
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BOOK    11. 

1498. 
State  of  Hif* 
paniola  on 
n!s  arrival 
there. 


Many  revolv  ions  had  happened  in  that 
country  during  his  abfence.  His  brother  the 
adelantado,  in  confequence  of  an  advice  which 
the  admiral  gave  before  his  departure,  had 
removed  the  coiOi.y  from  Ifabella  to  a  more 
commodious  ftation,  on  the  oppofice  lide  of 
the  idand,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Do* 
mingo",  which  was  long  the  moft  confiderable 
European  town  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
feat  of  the  fupreme  courts  in  the  Spanilh  domi- 
nions there.  As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  were 
eftabliflied  in  this  new  ^v.  .ement,  the  adelan- 
tado, that  they  might  neither  langui(h  in  in- 
adlivity,  nor  have  leifure  to  form  new  cabals, 
marched  into  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  which  his 
brother  had  not  yet  vifited  or  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence. As  the  people  were  unable  to  refift,  they 
fubmitted  every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he 
impofed.  But  they  foon  found  the  burden  to 
be  fo  intolerable,  that,  overawed  as  they  were  by 
the  fuperior  power  of  their  oppreffors,  they  took 
arms  againft  them.  Thofe  infurredions,  how- 
ever, were  not  formidable.  A  conaid:  with  timid 
and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of 
doubtful  iflue. 


Jjjl^'jyof         But    while    the    adelantado   was    employed 
againft    them   in   the   field,  a  mutiny,    of  an 


"  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  56. 
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afpcft  far  more  alarming,    broke  out  among  bookii. 
the  Spaniards.    The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis      i49S> 
Roldan,    whom    Columbus    had    placed  in   £ 
itation  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian 
of  order   and   tranquillity   in  the  colony.     A 
turbulent  and   inconfiderate  ambition   precipi- 
tated him  into   this  defperate  meafure,  fo  un- 
becoming his  rank.     The  arguments  which  he 
employed  to  feduce  his  countrymen  were  frivo- 
lous and  ill-founded.     He  accufed  Columbus 
and   his  two  brothers  r^f  arrogance  and  feie- 
rity  •,   he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  eflablifh- 
ing  an  independent  dominion  in  the  country; 
he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off 
part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue, 
that  they   might  more    eafily   reduce  the  re- 
mainder to  fubjedtion  •,    he  reprefented  it  as  un- 
worthy of  Caftilians,  to  remain  the  tame  and 
paffive   flaves    of   three    Gcnoefe    adventurers. 
As  men   have  always  a  propenfity  to  impute 
the  hard  (hips  of  which  they  feel  the  preflurc, 
to   the   mifcondu6t  of  tlieir   rulers ;    as   every 
nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  power  and 
exaltation  of  foreigners,    Roldan*s  infinuations 
made  a    deep    impreflion  on  his   countrymen. 
His  charadler  and  rank  added  weight  to  them. 
A  confiderable  number  of  the  Spaniards  made 
choice  of  him  as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms 
agalnfl  the  adelantado  and  his  brother,  leized 
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BOOK  n.  jj^g  king's  magazine  of  provifions,  and  cndca- 
*49*'  vourcd  to  furprife  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo. 
This  was  prefcrved  by  the  vigilance  and  courage 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers 
were  obliged  to  retire  i:o  the  province  of  Xara- 
gua,  where  they  continued  not  only  to  difclaim 
the  adelantado's  authority  themfclves,  but  ex- 
cited the  Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  w. 

Such  was  the  diftraded  (late  of  the  colony 
when  Columbus  hnded  at  St.  Domingo.  He 
was  aftonilhed  to  find  that  the  three  fliips  which 
he  had  difpatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not 
yet  arrived.  By  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  the  pilots, 
and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been 
carried  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles  to  the  wed 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take  (belter  in 
a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where 
Roldan  and  his  feditious  followers  were  can- 
toned. Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the 
commanders  of  the  (hips  his  inrurre«5lion  againft 
the  adelantado,  and  employing  his  utmoft  ad- 
drefs  to  gain  their  confidence,  perfuaded  them 
to  fet  on  (hore  a  confiderable  part  of  the  new 
fettlers  whom  they  brought  over,'  that  they 
might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It 
required  but  few   arguments  to    prevail    with 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  5—8.    Life  of  Columbuj, 
C.  74-— 77.     Gomara,  c.  23.'    P.  Martyr,  p.  78, 
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thofe  men  to  cfpoufe  his  caufc.  They  were  J^k  11. 
ihe  rtfufe  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idle-  i-js^. 
ncls,  licentiournefs,  and  deeds  of  violence  were 
familiar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  courfc 
of  life  nearly  rcfembling  that  to  which  they 
had  been  accullomed.  The  commanders  of 
the  fliips  perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,  their 
imprudence  in  difcmbarking  fo  many  of  their 
men,  rtood  away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got 
faf'j  into  the  pcirt  a  few  days  after  the  admiral ; 
but  their  llock  of  provifions  was  fo  wafted 
during  a  voyage  of  fuch  long  continuance,  that 
they  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony  «. 

By  this  iundlion  with  a  band  of  fuch   bold  Compoffd 

-'  by  the  pru- 

and  deiperate  afibciates,  Roldan  became  ex-  Ju'JJof'co. 
tremely  formidable,  and  no  lefs  extravagant  in  '"'"•""• 
liis  demands.  Columbus,  though  filled  with 
rclentment  at  his  ingratitude,  and  highly  exaf- 
perated  by  the  inlblence  of  his  followers,  made 
no  hafte  to  take  ti.e  field,  lie  trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames  of  a  civil 
war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the 
power  and  ftiengdi  of  both  muft  be  fo  much 
wafted,  as  might  encourage  the  commrn  enemy 
to  unite  and  complete  their  dcftrudion.  At 
the  fame   time,    he  ob!erved,    that   tiie  preju- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  Ub.  iii.  c  12,     Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  7t',  79. 
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■ooic.^11.  dices  and  pafTions  which  incited  the  rebels  to 
>49S'  take  arms,  had  fo  far  infedted  thofe  who  (till 
adhered  to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  ad- 
verfe,  and  all  cold  to  the  fervice.  From  fuch 
ientiments,  with  refpefl  to  the  public  intereft, 
as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  fituation, 
he  chofe  to  negociate  rather  than  to  fight.  B/ 
a  feafonable  proclamation,  offering  free  pardon 
to  fuch  as  ihould  merit  it  by  returning  to 
their  duty,  he  made  impreflion  upon  fome  of 
the  malcontents.  By  engaging  to  grant  fuch 
as  (hould  dcfire  it  the  liberty  of  returning  to 
Spain,  he  allured  all  thofe  unfortunate  adven- 
turers, who,  from  ficknefs  and  difappointment, 
were  difgufted  with  the  country.  By  pro- 
mifing  to  re-eftabli(h  Roldan  in  his  former 
office,  he  foothed  his  pride ;  and  by  complying 
with  molt  of  his  demands  in  behalf  of  his 
followers,  he  fatisfied  then*  avarice.  Thus, 
gradually  and  without  bloodfhed,  but  after 
many  tedious  negociations,  he  difTolved  this 
dangerous  combination  which  threatened  the 
colony  with  ruin ;  and  reftored  the  appear- 
ance of  order,  regular  government,  and  tran- 
quillity \ 

y  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ill.  c.  13,  14.  Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  80,  &c. 

In 
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mutineers,  lands  were  allotted  them  in  diflfercnt  ^  „\^^^^^^^ 


of  fettle- 
men  t  eO 
bliriied. 


*  Herrera^  dec,  i.  lib,  iii.  c.  14*  &c. 


Other 


1499. 


parts  of  the  ifland,  and  the  Indians  fettled  in  „^,„,  ^^^ 
each  diftridt  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  ground  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  nev^ 
mailers.  The  performance  of  this  work  was 
fubftituted  in  place  of  the  tribute  formerly 
impofed  \  and  how  neceflary  focver  fuch  a 
regulation  might  be  in  a  fickly  and  f.jble 
colony,  it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the 
Repar/imientoSy  or  diftributions  of  Indians  e(*a- 
blilhcd  by  them  in  all  their  fettlements,  which 
brought  numberlefs  calamities  upon  that  un- 
happy people,  and  fubjedled  them  to  the  moft 
grievous  oppreflion '.  This  was  not  the  only 
bad  effed  of  the  infurredion  in  Hifpaniola  •,  it 
prevented  Columbus  from  profecuting  his  dif- 
coveries  on  the  continent,  as  felf-prefervation 
obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  perfon  his  brother 
the  adelantado,  and  the  failors  whom  he  in- 
tended to  have  employed  in  that  fervice.  As 
foon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  fc.  t  fome 
of  his  (hips  to  Spain  with  a  journal  or  the 
voyage  which  he  had  made,  a  defcription  of 
the  new  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  a 
chart  of  the  coaft  along  which  he  had  failed, 
and  fpecimens  of  the   g(  Id,    the    pearls,    and 
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B09X  II.  other  curious  or  valu.ible  productions  which  he 
J499.  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
At  the  fame  time  he  tranfmitted  an  account  of 
the  infurrciflion  in  Hifpanioli'  •,  he  accufed  the 
mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony 
into  fuch  violent  convulfions  as  threatened  its 
diflblution,  but  of  having  obftrii6led  every 
attempt  towards  difcovery  and  improvemtnr, 
by  their  unprovoked  rebellion  againft  their 
fuperiors,  and  propofed  fevera  1  regulations  for 
the  better  government  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as 
the  extindlion  of  that  mutinous  fpirit,  which, 
though  fupprefled  at  prefent,  might  foon  burft 
out  with  additional  rage.  Roldan  and  his  aflb- 
ciates  did  not  negleft  to  convey  to  Spain,  by 
the  fame  fhips,  an  apology  for  their  own  con- 
dudt,  together  with  their  recriminations  upon 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  Unfortunately 
for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  happinefs 
.  of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  moft  credit  in 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  pro- 
duced uncxpedted  effcds ». 

The  vbyage        BuT,  previcus  to  thcfe,  events  had  happened 

•f  Vafco  de         I  •    ,  .  •  i       i  r     i     ■ 

c.amatothe  which  merit  attention,  both  on  account  01  their 

Eaft  Indies,  .  i       ,     .  r-  '  •  i 

by  the  Cape   own   importance,    and   their    connedtion    with 
Mope°°        the  hiftory  of  the  New  World.      While  Co- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii,  c,  14.      Benzon,  Hill.  Nov. 
Orb.  lib.  i.  c.  z. 
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lumbus  "was  engaged  in  his  fuccelTive  voyages  book  ii. 
to  the  weft,  the  fpirit  of  difcovcry  did  not  1499. 
laPguidi  in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  where  it 
firft  acquiied  vigour,  and  became  enterprifing. 
Self-condemnation  and  regret  were  not  the 
only  fentimcnts  to  which  the  fuccefs  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  refieftion  upon  their  own  impru- 
dence in  rejecting  his  propofals,  gave  rife 
among  the  Portuguefe.  They  excited  a  gene- 
rous emulation  to  furpafs  his  performances,  and 
an  ardent  dcfire  to  make  fomc  reparation  to 
their  country  for  their  own  error.  With  this 
view,  Emmanuel,  who  inherited  the  enter- 
prifing genius  of  his  predecefTors,  perfifted  in 
iheir  grand  fcheme  of  opening  a  palfage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
foon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  equipped 
a  fquddron  for  that  impurtant  voyage.  He 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vafco  de  Gama,  a 
man  of  noble  birth,  poflcffed  of  virtue,  pru- 
dence, and  courage,  equal  to  the  ftation.  The 
fquadron,  like  all  thofe  fitted  out  for  difcovery 
in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  extremely 
feeble,  confifting  only  of  three  veflels,  of 
neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  fer- 
vice.  As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time 
little  acquainted  with  the  courfc  of  the  trade- 
winds  and  periodical  monfoons  which  render 
navigation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  in 
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^o P^  "•  the  fca  that  feparates  Africa  from  India,  at 
1499'  fome  feafons  eafy,  and  at  others  not  only  dan- 
gerous, but  almoft  impraflicable,  the  time 
chofen  for  Gama*s  departure  was  the  moft  im- 
proper during  the  whole  year.  He  fet  fail 
1497.  from  Lifbon  on  the  ninth  of  July,  and  (land- 
ing towards  the  fouth,  had  to  ftruggle  for  four 
months  with  contrary   winds,   before  he  could 

Nov.  aio.  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  their 
violence  began  to  abate;  and  during  an  in- 
terval of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that 
formidable  promontory,  which  had  fo  long 
been  the  boundary  of  navigation,  and  direfted 
his  courfe  towards  the  north -eaft,  along  the 
African  coaft.  He  touched  at  feveral  ports  ^ 
and  after  various  adventures,  which  the  Por- 
tugucfe  hiftorians  relate  with  high  but  juft 
encomiums  upon  his  conduft  and  intrepidity, 
he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda. 
Throughout  all  the  vaft  countries  which  extend 
along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Sene- 
gal to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Portu- 
guefe  had  found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  un- 
cultivated, ftrangers  to  letters,  to  arts  and 
co.nmerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  no  lefs  in  their  features  and  com- 
plexion, than  in  their  manners  and  inftitutions. 
As  they  advanced  from  this,  they  obfervcd,  to 
their  incxprcffiblc  joy,  that   the  human  form 

gradually 
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gradually    altered    and   improved,    the  Afiatic  J^^JjiJ^' 
features  began  to  predominate,  marks  of  civi- 
lization   appeared,  '  letters    were    known,    the 
Mahometan    religion    was   eftabliihed,    and    a 
commerce,   far  from  being  inconfiderablc,  was 
carried  on.     At  that  time  feveral  vefiels  from 
India  were  in   the  port  of  Melinda*      Gama 
now  purfued  his  voyage  with   almoft  abfolute 
certainty  of   fuccefs,    and,   under  the   conduct 
of  a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived  at  Calecur,  upon 
the  coaft  of   Malabar,   on    the   twenty-fecond 
of  May,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety* 
eight.      What  he   beheld   of  the  wealthy    the 
populoufnefs,  the  cultivation,  the  induftry  and 
arts  of  this  highly  civilized  countrvj   far  fur- 
pafled  any  idea  that  he  had  formedj  from  the 
itnperfeft  accounts  which  the  Europeans  had  hi- 
therto  received  of  it.    But  as  he  poffefled  net- 
ther  fufficient  force  to  attempt  a  fettlement,  nor 
I  proper  commodities  with  which  he  could  carry 
ion  commerce  of  any  confequence,  he  hallened 
Iback  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of  his  fuc- 
cefs in  performing  a  voyage  tiie  longed,  as  well 
mofl:  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made  fince 
Ithe  firft  invention  of  navigation^     He  landed  at 
Lifbon  on  the   fourteenth   of  September,   one 
Ithoufand  four    hundred   and   ninety-nine,    two 
hears  two  months  and  five  days  from  the  time  he 
[left  that  port  \  ,=        '-  -   - 

*  Ramufio,  vol.  i.  ng,  D, 

Vol.  I.  P  -      Thus, 
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Thus,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  mankind  made  greater  progrefs  in 
exploring  the  ftate  of  the  habitable  globe,  than 
in  all  the  ages  which  had  clapfed  previous  to 
that  period.  The  fpirit  of  difcovery,  feeble 
at  firft  and  cautious,  moved  within  a  very 
narrow  fphere,  and  made  its  efforts  with  hefi- 
tation  and  timidity.  Encouraged  by  fuccefs, 
it  became  adventurous,  and  boldly  extended 
its  operations.  In  the  courfe  of  its  progreffion, 
it  continued  to  acquire  vigour,  and  advanced 
at  length  with  a  rapidity  and  force  which  burft 
through  all  the  limits  within  which  ignorance 
and  fear  had  hitherto  circumfcribed  the  aflivity 
of  the  human  race.  Almoft  fifty  years  were 
employed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  creeping  along  i 
the  coaft  of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  dc 
Vcrd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only  twelve 
degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the  former.  In  lefs 
than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the 
equino6lial  line  into  another  hemifphere,  and! 
penetrated  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,! 
at  the  diftance  of  forty-nine  degrees  from  Capel 
de  Verd.  During  the  laft  feven  years  of  thcj 
century,  a  New  World  was  difcovercd  in  the 
weft,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  ;he  parts  ofl 
the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  thad 
time  acquainted.  In  the  eaft,  unknown  feaj 
and  countries  were  found  out,  and  a  commu] 
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nication,  long  defired>  but  hitherto  concealed^  f^^^^JIi 
Iwas  opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent  re-  mw- 
Igions  of  India.  In  compariron  with  events  fo 
vonderful  and  unexpedled,  all  that  had  hitherto 
[been  deemed  great  or  fplendid,  faded  away  and 
kfappearcd.  Vaft  objeds  now  prefented  them- 
Ifclves.  The  human  mind,  rouzed  and  interefted 
by  the  profped,  engaged  with  ardour  in  purfuit 
lof  them,  and  exerted  its  adive  powers  in  a  new 
Idiredion. 


overJes 
carried  on  in 


This  fpirit  of  enterprifc,  though  but  newly  pr^^ 
[awakened  in  Spain,  began  foon  to  operate  ex-  IpJin'^bJ" 
|tenfively.  All  the  attempts  towards  difcovery  venturer's? 
nade  in  that  kingdom,  had  hitherto  been  car- 
|ried  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and  at  the  ex*. 
pence  of  the  fovereign.  But  now  private  ad- 
venturers^  allured  by  the  magnificent  defcrip- 
tions  he  gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had 
vifited,  as  well  as  by  the  Ipecimens  of  their 
uealth  which  he  produced,  offered  to  fit  cue 
Iquadrons  at  their  own  rilk,  and  to  go  in  queft 
pf  new  countries.  The  Spanilh  court,  whofe 
fcanty  revenues  were  cxhaufted  by  the  charge 
kits  expeditions  to  the  New  World,  which, 
(bugh  they    opened    vaft  profpeds  of  future 

enefit,  yielded  a  very  fparing  return  of  prefent 
bfit,  was  extremely  willing  to  devolve  the 
pden  of  difcovery  upon  its  fubjedts.    It  feized 
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^""'^  "•  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  ava. 
H99'      rice,  the  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of  projedors, 
inftrumental    in   promoting  dcfigns   of  certain 
advantage  to  the   public,   though  of  doubtful 
fuccefs  with  refped  to  themfelves.     One  of  the 
firfl:    propofitions  of  this  kind  was  made  by 
Alonfo   de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and  aflive  officer, 
who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  fecond 
voyage.     His  rank  and  charatler  procured  him 
fuch  credit  with  the  merchants  of  Sevillei  that 
they  undertook  to  equip  four  fhips,  provided 
he  could  obtain  the  royal  licence,   authorifingj 
the  voyage.      The  powerful  pAtronage  of  the 
bilhop  of  Badajos  eafily  fecurcd  fuccefs  in  i\ 
fuit  fo  agreeable  to  the  court.     Without  con* 
fulting  Columbus,  or  regarding  the  rights  and| 
jurifdidtion  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capi. 
tulation    in    one    thoufand  four  hundred   and  I 
ninety-two,  Ojeda  Was  permitted  to  fet  out  fori 
the  New  World.     In  order  to  direft  his  courfcJ 
the  bilhop  communicated  to  him  the  admiral'sl 
journal  of  his  laft  voyage,   and   his  charts  ofl 
the  Countries  which  he  had  difc^vcred.    Ojedal 
iftruck  oiit  into  no  new  path  of  navigation,  but! 
adhering  fefvilely  to  the  route  which  Columbus| 
had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Paria.    He 
traded  with  the  natives,  and  (landing  to  the  weft,| 
proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  rangcdl 
klong  a' confidwabitf  extent  of  co^aft  beyond  m 
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on  which  Cplumbvis  h^d  touched,    Having  thus  P^P^Jj 
afccrtained  the  opinion  of  Columbus^  that  this      1499* 
country  was  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  re- 
turned by  way  of  Hifpanipla  to  Spain,  with  fome  oaober. 
reputation  as  a  difcoverer,  but  with  little  bene- 
Bt  to  thofe  who  had  raifed  the  funds  for  the  ex- 
pedition ^     •'   f 


Amerigo   Vespucci,    a    Florentine  gentle-  ''/"JJ"^*" 
man,  accompanied  Qjeda  in  this  voyage.     In  ySpS, 
what  ftation  he  ferved,  is  uncertain ;  but  as  he 
was  an  experienced  Tailor,  and  eminently  fkilful 
in  all  the  fciences  fubfervient  to  navigation,   he 
feems  to  have  acquired  fuch  authority  among 
his  companions,    that   they   willingly   allowed 
im  to  have  a  chief  (hare  in  directing  their 
iperations  during  the  voyage.     Soon  after  his 
eiurn,  he  trarifmitted  an  account  of  his  ad^ 
to  fet  out  forBventures  ^nd  difcoveries  to  one  of  his  country- 
eft  his  courfe,Braeni   and    Iabou«*ing    with    the    vanlity  of  a 
the  admiral'sBtraveller  to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had 
his  charts  ofHthe  addrefs  and  confidence  to  frame  his  narra- 
vcred.    OjedaBtive,  fo  «$  to -make  it  appear  that  he  had  the 
lavigation,  botWory  of  having  firft  difcovered  the  eontineht 
hich  ColumbusBn  the  New  World.     Amerigo's  account  was 
of  Paria.    H«Bra,wn  up  not  only  with  art,   but  with  hnie 
ing  to  the  weftMlegaacc.     It  contained  an  amufing  hiftory  qf 
~la,  and  fangtdBiis  voyage,    and  judicious  obfervations   upon 
aft  beyond  tlial|         ,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  •  ^.^^  .^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
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^^-,-.^'  ^^^  natural  produftions,  the  inhabitants,  ar>d 
»499'  the  cuftoms  of  the  countries  which  he  hadf 
vifited.  As  it  Was  the  firft  description  of  any 
part  of  the  New  World  that  was  publiflied,  a 
performance  fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  thcl 
pafTion  of  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  mar-l 
vellous,  circulated  rapidly^  and  was  read  mm 

From  whom  admiration.     The  country  of  which  Amerigol 

the  name  of  '  .  ^ 

ri"n'^t"the   ^^^  fuppofed  to   be  the  difcoverer,  came  gra-j 
New  World.  (3^,ajiy  tQ  be  called  by  his  name.     The  caprice 
of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjurrJ 
'has   perpetuated  this  error.     By  the   univerfaJ 
confent  of  nations,  AMEft'tcA  is  the  name  beJ 
ftowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.    Tm 
■bold  preteniions  of  a  fortunate  impollor  hav^ 
robbed  the  difcoverer  of  the  New  World  of ; 
diilini5):ion  which  belonged  to  him.     The  nan 
of  Amerigo  has  fupplanted  that  of  Colutnbud 
and   mankind  may  regret  an  a6b  of  injufticej 
which,  having  received   the  fahftion  of  tin 
it  is  now  too  late  to  i*cdrer&% 


Alonro 
Nigno. 


;eef 


DtriiiKo  the  fame  year,  another  voyage 
difcovery  was  undertaken.     Columbus  not  onl| 
introduced  the  fpirk  of  nival  entcrprife  infl 
Spain,  but  ail  tlic  firft  adventurers  who  diftin 
guiftied  themfclves    in  this  new  career,  m 


See  NOTE  XXII. 


forma 
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formed   by  his    inftruflions,   and  acquired  in  fQQJ^^- 
his  voyages   the  (kill  and   information  which      1499* 
qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example.     Alonfo 
Nigno,  who  had  ferved  under  the  admiral  in 
his  lad:  expedition,  fitted  out  a  fingle  (hip,  in 
conjundion  with  Chriftopher  Guerra,   a  mer- 
chant' of  Seville,  and  failed  to  the  coad  of  Paria. 
This   voyage   fecms   to  have   been  conduced 
with  greater  attention  to  private  emolument, 
than  to  any  general  or  national  objedt.    Nigno 
and  Guerra  made  no  difcoveries  of  any  import- 
ance ;  but  they  brought  home  fuch  a  return  of 
gold  and  pearls,  as  inflamed  their  countrymen 
with  the  defire  of  engaging  in  fimilar  adven- 
tures''.    ■,,,..!!,.,.•      >. 

Soon  after,  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  janul^y'i?. 
the  admiral's  companions  in  his  firft  voyage,  yln^lTS 
failed  from  Palos  with  four  (hips.    He  flood  **"** 
boldly   towards  the   fouth,   and  was  the  firfl: 
Spaniard  who  ventured  to  crofs  the  cquinoftial 
line  •,  but  he  feems  to  have  landed  on  no  part 
of  the  coaft  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Marag- 
non,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.     All  thefe  navi- 
gators adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Colum- 
bus, and  believed  that  the  countries  which  they 
had  difcovered  were  part  of  the  vaft  continent 
of  India  "*. 

■*  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  87.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
•  Herrera,  dec.  j.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.    P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  95. 
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BOOK  II.      During  the  laft   year  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, that  fertile  cliftria  of  America,  on  the 
<:onfines  of  which  Pinzon  had  ftopt  fhort,  was 
more  fully  .difcovered.     The  focccfsful  voyage 
of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indies  having  encouraged 
the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  fo  power- 
ful,   as  not  only  to  carry   on  trade,    but  to 
attempt  conqueft,  he  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.     In  order  to  avoid 
the  coaft  of  Africa,   where   he  was  certain  of 
meeting    with    variable    breezes,    or    frequent 
calms,  which  might  retard  his  voyage,  Cabral 
flood  out  to  fea,  and  kept  fo  far  to  the  weft, 
that,   to  his  furprife,   he  found   himfelf  upon 
the  fhore  of  an  unknown  country,  in  the  tenth 
degree  beyond  the  line.     He  imagined,  at  firft, 
that   it  was  fome  iHand   in  the  Atlantic  ocean 
hitherto   unobfervedj     but,    proceeding    along 
its  coaft  for  feveral  days,  he  was  led  gradually 
to  believe,  that  a  country  fo  extenfive  formed 
a  part  of  fome  great  continent.     This   latter 
opinion  was  well  founded.     The  country  with 
which  he  fell   in  belongs  to  that  province  in 
South  America,  now  known   by  the  name  of 
Brafil.     He  landed  -,  and  having  formed  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  agree- 
ablenefs  of  the  climate,  he  took  pofieffion  of  it 
for  the  crown  of  Portugal,   and  difpatched  a 
ihip  to  Lifbon  with  an  account  of  this  event, 

^  which 
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which  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  important  ihan  -bookw. 
it  was  unexpected  ^  Columbus's  difcovcry  of  tsoo, 
the  New  World  was  the  effort  of  an  adklvp 
genius,  enlightened  by  fcience,  guided  by  cjt- 
perience,  and  adting  upon  a  regular  plan,  exe- 
cuted with  no  lefs  courage  than  perfeverance. 
But  from  this  adventure  of  the  Portug  efe,  it 
appears  tiiat  chance  might  have  accompliflied 
that  great  defign,  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of 
human  reafon  to  have  formed  and  perfedled. 
If  the  I'agacity  of  Columbus  had  not  conducted  '; 

mankind   to  America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  ^ 

accident,    might   have  led  them,    a  few  years  ' 

later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extenfive  con- 
tinent ^        •.   *  :;  , 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  by  M«cWna- 
thofe  fucceflive  voyages,  were  daily  acquiring  coEmSIiL 
more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence 
of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  which  Columbus 
had  made  known  to  them,  he  himfelf,  far  from 
enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with 
which  his  fervices  fhould  have  been  recom- 
penfed,  was  ftruggling  with  every  diftrefs  in 
which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people 
under  his  command,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the 
court   which   he   ferved,    could  involve   him. 


'  Herrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
*  UextQn,  dec«  I.  lib*  vii.  C.  5« 


Though 
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?°5!^"f'  Though  the  pacification  with  Roldan  broke 
ijook  the  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  the  muti- 
neers, it  did  not  extirpate  the  feeds  of  difcord 
out  of  the  ifland.  Several  of  the  malcontents 
continued  in  arms,  refufing  to  fubmit  to  the 
admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged 
to  take  the  field  alternately,  in  order  to  check 
their  incurfions,  or  to  punilh  their  crimes. 
The  perpetual  occupation  and  difquiet  which 
this  created,  prevented  him  from  giving  due 
attention  to  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his 
enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number 
of  fuch  as  were  moft  diifatisfied  with  his  admi- 
niftration,  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  Europe  with  the  (hips  which  he 
difpatched  from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  dif- 
appointment  of  all  their  hopes  inflamed  the 
rage  of  thefe  unfortunate  adventurers  againft 
Columbus  to  the  utmoft  pitch.  Their  poverty 
and  diftrefs,  by  exciting  compafTion,  rendered 
their  accufations  credible,  and  their  complaints 
interefting.  They  teazed  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella  inceflantly  with  memorials,  containing 
the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the 
articles  of  their  charge  againft  Columbus. 
"Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared 
in  public,  they  furrounded  them  in  a  tunrjiil- 
tuary  manner,  infifting  with  importunate  cla- 
mours for  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them, 
'^       '"''  and 
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and  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  author  pf  book  n. 
their  fufFcrings.  They  infulted  the  adnriiral's  's^ 
fons  wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching 
them  as  the  offspring  of  the  projcftor,  whofe 
fatal  curiofity  had  difcovered  thofe  pernicious 
regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and 
would  prove  the  grave  of  its  people.  Thcfc 
avowed  endeavours  of  the  malcontents  from 
America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  fecondcd  by 
the  fecret,  but  more  dangerous  infinuations  of 
that  party  among  the  courtiers,  which  had 
always  thwarted  his  fchemes,  and  envied  his 
fuccefs  and  credit  ^, 

-    Ferdinand  was  difpofed  to  liften,  not  only  Their  ?o. 

*  '    fluence  00 

with  a  willing,  but  with  a  partial  car,  to  thefe  ''"J'jjJJJ,  , 
accufations.  Notwithftanding  the  flattering 
accounts  which  Columbus  had  given  of  the 
riches  of  America,  the  remittances  from  it 
had  hitherto  been  fo  fcanty,  that  they  fell  far 
Ihort  of  defraying  the  expence  of  the  arma- 
ments fitted  out.  The  glory  of  the  difcovery, 
together  with  the  profpeft  of  remote  commcr- 
dal  advantages,  was  all  that  Spain  had  yet  re- 
ceived in  return  for  the  efforts  which  fhe  had 
made.  But  time  had  already  diminiflied  the 
firft  fenfations  of  joy  which  the  difcovery  of  a 


fc  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  85, 
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BOOK  iL  jjeY/  World  occafioned,   and   fame  alone  was 
*^      not  an  objefl  to  fatisfy  the  cold  intercftcd  mind 
of  Ferdinand.      The  nature  of  commerce  wa^ 
then   fo  little  \inderftood,   that,   where  imme* 
diate  gain  was  not  acquired,  the  hope  of  dillant 
't)c;nefit,    or    of   flow    and    moderate    returns* 
;was  totally  difregarded.     Ferdinand  confidered 
Spain,  on  this  account,  as  having  loft  by  the 
(cnterprife  q{  Columbus,  and  imputed  it  to  hit 
miicondud  and  incapacity  for  governiT.cnt,  that 
a  jcouptry  abournding  in  gold  had   yielded  no- 
thing of  yal^e,  to  its  conquerors.      Even  Ifa- 
bella,  who,  from  the  favourable  opinion  which 
(he  entertained    of  Columbus,   had   uniformly 
pr<>tedle(d  him,    was  fhaken  at   length   by  the 
;   number  and  bojdnefs  of  his  accufers,  and  began 
'  to  fufpc(5t   that  a  difaffedion  fo  general  muft 

have  been  occafioned  by  real  grievances,  which 
called  for  redrcfs.  The  bifliop  of  Badajos9 
with  his  ufual  animofity  againft  Columbus, 
encouraged  thefe  fuCpicions,  and  confirmed 
them. 


,  i  i 


Itiliu^^^  As  foon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to 
the  torrent  of  calumny,  a  refolution  fatal  to 
Columbus  was  taken.  Francis  de  Eovadilla, 
a  knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair 
to  Hifpaniola,  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into 
the  condud  of  Columbus,   and,  if  he  Ihould 

find 
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find  the  charge  of  mal-adminiftration  proved,  f^°^  "| 
to  fuperfede  him,  and  affume  the  government       1500. 
of  the  ifland.     Ic  was  impoflible  to  efcape  con- 
demnation,  when  this  prepofterous  commiffion 
made  it  the  intereft  of  the  judge  to   pronounce 
the  perfon   whom  he  was   fent  to  try,  guilty. 
Though  Columbus  had  now  compofed  all  the 
diflentions  in  the  ifland  j  though  he  had  brought 
both   Spaniards   and   Indians  to  fubmit  peace- 
ably to  his  government ;    though  he  had  made 
fuch  effeftual  provifion  for  working  the  mines,  - 
and   cultivating   the  country,    as  would    have 
fecured  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king,  as 
well  as  large  profits  to  individuals,  Bovadilla, 
without  deigning  to   attend  to  the  nature  or 
merit  of  thofe  fervices,   difcovered,    from  the 
moment  that  he  landed  in  Hifpaniola,  a  deter- 
mined purpofe  of  treating  him  as  a  criminal. 
He  took  poffeflion  of  the  admiral's  houfe  in 
St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  mafter  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  abfent,  and  feized  his  effedls, 
as  if  his  guilt  had  been  already  fully  proved ; 
he  rendered  himfelf  mafler  of  the  fort  and  of 
the  king's  ftores  by  violence ;    he  required  all 
perfons  to  acknowledge  him  as  fupreme  gover- 
nor i   he  fet  at  liberty  the  prifoners  confined  by 
the  admiral,    and   fummoned   him   to    appear 
before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  his 
condud;   tranfmitting  to  him,   together  with 
■"      5  ^  "  the. 
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?^^^  "•  the  fummons,  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by 
»50O'      which  Columbus  was  enjoined  to  yield  injplicic 
obedience  to  his  commands. 

Columbus,  though  deeply  aflfcdted  witli  the 
ingratitude  and  injufticc  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  his  own 
condud:.  He  fubmttted  to  the  will  of  his  lo- 
vereigns  with  a  relpedtful  filence,  and  repaired 
dircftly  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial 
judge  whom  they  had  authorifed  to  try  him* 
Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him  into  his  pre- 
fence,  ordered  him  inftantly  to  be  arrefted, 
to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on 
board  a  fhip.  Even  under  this  humiliating  re- 
verfe  of  fortune,  the  firmnefs  of  mind  which 
diftinguilhes  the  charafter  of  Columbus,  did 
not  forfake  him.  Confcious  of  his  own  inte- 
grity, and  folacing  hlmfelf  with  refleding  upon 
the  great  things  which  he  had  achieved,  he  en- 
dured this  infult  offered  to  his  character,  not 
only  with  compofure,  but  with  dignity.  Nor 
had  he  the  confolation  of  fympathy  to  mitigate 
his  fufferings.  Bovadilla  had  already  rendered 
himfelf  fo  extremely  popular,  by  granting  va- 
rious immunities  to  the  colony,  by  liberal  do- 
nations of  Indians  to  all  who  applied  for  them, 
and  by  relaxing  the  reins  of  difcipline  and  go- 
vernment, that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  moiUy 

adventurersj 
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adventurers,  whom  their  indigence  or  crimes  |^oo^  "» 
had  impelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  *5°°' 
exprcfled  the  mod  indecent  fatisfaction  with  the 
difgrace  and  imprifonment  of  Columbus.  They 
flattered  themfelves,  that  now  they  Ihould  en- 
joy an  uncontrouled  liberty,  more  fuitablc  to 
their  difpofition  and  former  habits  of  life. 
Among  perfons  thus  prepared  to  ccnfurc  the 
proceedings,  and  to  afperfe  the  charadler  of 
Columbus,  Bovadilla  coUeded  materials  for  a 
charge  againft  him.  All  accufations,  the  moft 
improbable,  as  well  as  inconfiftent,  were  re^ 
ceived.  No  informer,  however  infamous,  was 
rcjecled.  The  refult  of  this  inqucft,  no  lefs  in- 
decent than  partial,  he  tranfmitted  to  Spain. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  Columbus,  with 
his  two  brothers,  to  be  carried  thither  in  fetters  ; 
and,  adding  cruelty  to  infult,  he  confined  them 
in  different  fliips,  and  excluded  them  from  -he 
comfort  of  that  friendly  intercourfe  wh'  ^h  mif/bi 
have  foothed  their  common  diftrefs.  But  ^viiile 
the  Spaniards  in  Hifpaniola  viewed  the  arbitrary 
and  infolent  proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  ge- 
neral approbation,  which  refleds  difhonour  upon 
their  name  and  country,  one  man  ftill  retained  a 
proper  fenfe  of  the  great  adtions  which  Colum- 
bus had  performed,  and  was  touched  with  the 
fentiments  of  veneration  and  pity  due  to  his 
rank,  his  age,  and  his  merit,    Alonfo  de  Val- 

lejo. 
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ypoK.  n.  lejo,  the  captain  of  the  veflcl  on  board  which 
isoo,  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  foon  as  he  was  clear 
of  the  ifland,  approached  his  prifoner  with  great 
refpedl,  and  offered  to  releafe  him  fiom  the 
fetters  with  which  he  was  unjuftly  loaded. 
"  No,"  replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  in- 
dignation, "  I  wear  thefe  irons  in  confequence 
of  an  order  from  my  fovertigns.  They  (hall 
find  me  as  obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  in- 
jundtions.  By  their  command  I  have  been  con- 
fined, and  their  command  alone  fhall  fet  mc  at 
liberty  *." 


!r' 


Nov.  13.        Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spam  was  ex- 

Set  at  liber-  '  ^    °  * 

ty,  hut  de-  trcmely  (hort.     As  foon  as  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 

prived  of  all  ' 

authority,  beiia  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought 
home  a  prifoner,  and  in  chains,  they  perceived 
at  once  what  univerfal  aftonifhment  this  event 
muft  occafion,  and  what  an  impreffion  to  their 
diladvantage  it  mull  make.  All  Eu"ope,  they 
forefaw,  v/ould  be  filled  with  indignation  at  this 
ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  per- 
formed adlions  worthy  of  the  higheft  recom- 
pence,  and  would  exclaim  againft  the  injuftice 
of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  fuch  an 
eminent  benefadlor,   as  well  as  againft  the  in- 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c  86.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c. 
S.— II,    GomaraHift,  c.  23,    Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
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gratitiule  of  the  princes  whofe  reign  he  had  ren-  book  it. 
ckred  illuftrious.     Afbamed  of  tlieir  own  con-       »s°®' 
dud,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  fome  repara- 
tion for  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the  (tain  which 
it  might  fix  upon  their  charadler,  they  inftantly 
iffued  orders  to  fct  Columbus  at  liberty,  invited  Dec,  17^ 
him   to  court,  and   remitted  money  to  enable 
him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his 
raniv.     When  he  entered  the  royal  prefence,  Co- 
lumbus threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  fove- 
reigns.     He  remained  for  fome  time  filent  -,  the     . 
various  pafTions  which  agitated  his  mind  fup- 
prelTing  his  power  of  utterance.     At  length  lie 
recovered   himfelf,  and  vindic:iJ;ed  his  conduct 
in  a  long  difcourfe,  producing  the  mod  fatisfy- 
ing  proofs  of  his  own  integrity  as  well  as  good 
intention,  and  evidsnce,  no  lefs  clear,  of  the  ma- 
levolence  of   his   enemies,    who,    not   fatisfied 
with  having  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured  to  de- 
prive him  of  what  alone  was  now  :efi',  his  ho- 
nour and  h'.;>  fr.mc.  Ferdinand  received  him  with 
decent  civility,  and  Ilabella  with  tendernels  and 
refpecli     They  both  expreficd  their  forrow  for 
what  had  happened,  dilavowed  their  knowledge 
of  it,  and  joined  in  promifing  him  protection 
and  future  favour.     But  though  they  inftantly 
degraded  Bovadilla,   in  order  to  remove  from 
themfdves  any  fufpicion  of  having  authorifed  his 
violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  rellore  to  Co- 
VoL.  I.  Q^  lumbus 
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f,^_?/^.,^'  lumbus  his  jurifdidion  and  privileges  as  viceroy 
of  thofe  countries  which  he  had  dilcovered. 
"J  hough  willing  to  appear  the  avengers  of  Co- 
lumbus's wrongs,  that  illiberal  jealoufy  which 
prompted  them  to  inveft  Bovadilla  with  fuch 
authority  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the 
admiral  with  indignity  (till  fubfifled.  They  were 
afraid  to  truft  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  fo 
highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court  un- 
der various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas 
de  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of 
Alcantara,  governor  of  Kifpaniola  ^, 


i 


li.Ji: 


Columbus  was  deeply  affefled  with  this  new 
injury,  which  came  from  hands  that  feemed  to 
be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  his  pad 
fufFerings.  The  fenfibility  with  which  great 
minds  feel  every  thing  that  implies  any  fufpicion 
of  their  integrity,  or  that  wears  the  afpeft  of  an 
affront,  is  exquifite.  Columbus  had  experienced 
both  from  the  Spaniards  i  and  their  ungenerous 
condu6b  exafperated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  could  no  longer  conceal  the  fentiments  which 
it  e:;cited.  Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  about 
wit*i  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude, 
thofe  fetters   with  which  he  had  been  loaded, 

^  Herr#fa,  dec.  i.  lib,  iv.  c,  lo,— 12.    Life  of  Colum- 
bus, c.  87.  *  ' 
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They  were  conftantly  hung  up  in  his  chamber,  ^oj^"* 
and  he  gave  orders  that  wiicn  he  died  they  fliould 
be  buried  in  his  grave  '. 

Meanwhile,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery,  not-  150T. 
withflanding  the  fevcre  check  v/hich  it  received  dSvery." 
by  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man,  who 
firft  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  adive  and 
vigorous.  Roderigo  de  Baftidas,  a  perfon  of 
ditlinction,  fitted  out  two  fhips  in  co-partnery  January, 
with  John  de  la  Cofa,  who  having  ferved  under 
the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemed 
the  moft  fkilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  fleered 
directly  towards  tlie  continent,  arrived  on  the 
coaft  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  wert",  dif- 
covered  all  the  coaft  of  the  province  now  known 
!^y  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  from  Cape  ds 
Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after 
Ojeda,  with  his  former  afibciate  Amerigo  Ve- 
fpucci,  fet  out  upon  a  lecond  voyage,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  the  deftination  of 
Baftidas,  held  the  fame  courfe,  and  touciied  at 
the  fame  places.  The  voyage  of  Baftidas  was 
profperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfor- 
tunate.  But  both  tended  to  increafe  the  ardour 
of  difcovery  J  for  in  proportion  as  the  Spaniards 
acquired   a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of   the 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  86.  p.  577. 
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^^^JU^-  American  continent,   their  idea  of  its  opulence 
'^''^'      and  fertility  increafcd "'. 


Ovando  ap- 
pointed  go- 
vernor of 
Ilifpaniolai 


Before  thefe  adventurers  returned  from  their 
voyages,  a  fleet  was  equipped,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  for  carrying  over  Ovando,  the  new  go- 
vernor,  to  Hilpaniola.     His  preftnce  there  was 
extremely  requifitc,  in  order  to  ftop  the  incon- 
fiderate  career  of   Bovadilla,  whofe  imprudent 
adminiftration   threatened    the    fettlement  with 
fuin.     Confcious   of  the  violence   and   iniquity 
of  his  proceedings  againft  Columbus,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  it  his  fole  objedt  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour and  fupport  of  his  countrymen,  by  ac- 
commodating  himfelf  to  their  paffions  and  pre- 
judices.    With  this  view,  he  eftablilhed  regu- 
lations,   in    every   point    the    reverfe  of  thofc 
which  Columbus  deemed  eflential  to   the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  colony,     Inftead  of  the  fevere  tlif- 
cipline,    neceffary   in    order   to    habituate    the 
diflblute  and  corrupted  members  of  which  the 
fociety  was  compofed  to  the  reftraints  of  law 
and  fubordinaiion,  he  fuffered   them   to  enjoy 
fuch  iincontrouled  licence,    as  encouraged  the 
wildefl  exceffes.     Inftead  of  protefting  the  In- 
dians, he  gave  a  legal  fandlion  to  the  oppreflion 
of  that  unhappy  people.     He 'took  the  exa(ft 


p*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  Iv.  c.  u, 
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number  of  fuch  as  furvived  their  pad  calami-  ^° 
ties,  divided  them  into  diftinfl  clafTes,  diftri- 
bnted  them  in  property  among  his  adherents, 
and  reduced  all  the  people  of  the  iHand  to  a 
ftate  of  complete  fervitude.  As  the  avarice  of 
the  Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and  impatient 
to  try  any  method  of  acquiring  wealth  but  tliat 
of  fearching  for  gold,  this  fervitude  became  as 
grievous  as  it  was  unjuft.  The  Indians  were 
driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  mines  by  mafters,  who 
impofed  their  tafks  without  mercy  or  difcretion. 
Labour,  fo  difproportioned  to  their  ftrengtji 
and  former  habits  of  life,  wafted  that  feeble  race 
of  men,  with  fuch  rapid  confumption,  as  muft 
have  foon  terminated  in  the  utter  extindlion  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country ". 

The  necefiity  of  applying  a  fpcedy  remedy  New  regiiia- 
to  thofe  diforders,  haftened  Ovando's  departure*  buoied. 
He  had  the  command  of  the  moft  refpedlable 
armament  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New 
World.  It  confifted  of  thirty-two  Ihips,  on 
board  of  which  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pcr- 
fons  embarked,  with  an  intention  of  fettling  in 
the  country.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  go-      150*. 

"  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  11,  &c.     Oviedo  Hift.  lib. 
lii.  c.  6.  p.  97.     Benzon.  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  12.  p.  51. 
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BOOK  H.  vernor  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the 
i50i.  colony,  Bovadilla  refigned  hi"-,  charge,  and  was 
commanded  to  return  inflantly  to  Spain,  in 
order  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct.  RokL;;,  and 
the  other  ringleaders  of  the  nuulne('"s,  who  had 
been  moft  adive  in  oppofinjj^  Jolumbus,  were 
required  to  leave  the  illand  at  the  fame  t  ne. 
A  proclamation  was  iffued,  (iccluring  the  na- 
tives to  be  free  fubjeds  of  Spain,  of  whoa  no 
fervice  was  to  be  exa6led  contrary  to  their  own 
inclination,  and  without  paying  them  an  ade- 
quate price  for  their  labour.  With  refpeft  to 
the  Spaniards  themfelves,  various  regulations 
were  made,  tending  to  Hipprcfs  the  licentious 
fpirit  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  colony,  and 
to  cftablifh  that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on 
which  fociety  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  in- 
debted  for  its  increafe  and  ftability.  In  order 
to  limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which  private  per- 
Ibns  were  fuppofed  to  make  by  working  the 
mines,  an  ordinance  was  publiihed,  directing 
all  the  gold  to  be  brought  to  a  public  fmeking- 
houfe,  and  declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be  the 
property  of  the  crown  °. 


The  dif. 

agreeable 
fituation  of 
Columbus. 


While  thefe  fteps  were  taking  for  fecuring 
the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  colony  which 

»  Solorzano  PoIItica  Indiana,  lib.  i.  c.  12.     Kerrera, 
dec.  I.  lib.  iv.   c.  12. 
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Columbus  had  planted,  he  himfclf  was  engaged 
in  the  unplcafant  employment  of  foliciting  the 
favour  of  an  ungrateful  court,  and,  nocwith- 
ftanding  all  his  merit  and  fervices,  he  folicited 
in  vain.  He  demanded,  in  terms  of  the  ori- 
ginal capitulation  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinftated  in  his  office  of 
viceroy  over  the  counnies  which  he  had  difco- 
vered.  By  a  (trange  fatality,  the  c  ^mftance 
which  he  urged  in  fuppoit  of  his  claim,  de- 
termined a  jealous  monarch  to  reje(5t  it.  The 
greatnefs  of  his  difcoveries,  and  the  profpeft  of 
their  increafing  value,  made  Ferdinand  confider 
the  concefTions  in  the  capitulation  as  extrava- 
gant and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid  of  entrufting 
a  fubjeft  with  the  exercife  of  a  jurifdiftion  that 
now  appeared  to  be  fo  extremely  extenfive,  and 
might  grow  to  be  no  lefs  formidable.  He  in- 
fpired  Ifabella  with  the  fame  fufpicions ;  and 
under  various  pretexts,  equally  frivolous  and 
unjuft,  they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requifitions 
to  perform  that  which  a  folemn  treaty  bound 
them  to  accomplidi.  After  attending  the  court 
of  Spain  for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble 
fuitor,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  remove  Ferr 
dinand's  prejudices  and  apprehenfions ;  and 
perceived,  at  length,  that  he  laboured  in  vain, 
when  he  urged  a  claim  of  juftice  or  merit  with 
an  interefted  and  unfeeling  prince.  . .  t 
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150Z. 
He  forms 
new  fc  hemes 
of  dtlcovery. 


But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  dif- 
courage  him   from    purfuing   the    great  object 
which  firft  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,   and 
excited  him  to  attempt  difcoyery.     To  open  a 
new  paiTage  to  the  Eall  Indies  was  his  original 
and  favourite  fcheme.     This  ftill  engrofled  his 
thoughts  i  and  either  from  his  own  obfervations 
in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  fomc  obfcure 
hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Baftidas  and  de  la  Cofa,  of  their  expedition, 
he  conceived  an  opinion  that,  beyond  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  there  was  a  fca  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Ealt  Indies,  and   hoped   to  find 
fome  ftrait  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  by  which  a 
communication   might  be  opened   with   it  and 
the  part  of  the  ocean  already  known.     By  a 
very  fortunate  conjefture,  he  fuppofed  this  ftrait 
or    ifthmus   to    be   fituated  near  the  gulf  of 
Darien.    Full  of  this  idea,  tliough  he  was  now 
of  an  advanced  age,  gwo.rn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
broken  with  infirmities,   he  oflfered,  with  the 
alacrity  of  a  youthful  adventurer,  to  undertake 
a  voyage  which  would  afcqrtain  this  important 
point,  and  perfed  the  grand  fcheme  which  from 
the  beginning  he  propofed  to  accomplifh.     Se- 
veral circumftances  concurred  in  difpofing  Fer- 
dinand and  IfabcUa  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
this  propofal.       They  were  glad   to   have  the 
pretext  of  any  honourable  employment  for  re- 
5  ;  moving 
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moving  from  court  a  man  with  whofc  demand^  f  P QK  11; 
they  deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and  whofc  »so*. 
ferviccs  it  was  indecent  to  negleft.  Though 
unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they  were  not 
infenfible  of  his  merit,  and  fronj  their  experience 
of  his  ikill  and  conduft,  had  reafon  to  give 
credit  to  his  conjectures,  and  to  confide  in  his 
fuccefs.  To  thefe  confidcrations,  a  third  muft 
be  added  of  dill  more  powerful  influence.  About 
this  time  the  Portuguefe  fleet,  under  Cabral, 
arrived  from  the  Indies ;  and,  by  the  richnefi 
of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a  more 
perfcdt  idea,  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  the  eaft. 
The  Portuguefe  had  been  more  fortunate  in 
their  difcoveries  than  the  Spaniards.  They  had 
opened  a  communication  with  countries  where 
induftry,  arts,  and  elegance  flaurilhed ;  and 
where  commerce  had  been  longer  eUabliihed, 
and  carried  to  greater  extent,  than  in  any  region 
of  tl*e  earth.  Their  firft  voyages  thither  yielded 
immediate,  as  well  as  vafl:  returns  of  profit,  in 
commodities  extremely  precious  and  in  great 
requefl:.  Lifbon  became  immediately  the  feat 
of  commerce  and  of  wealth  -,  while  Spain  had 
only  the  expedtation  of  remote  benefit,  and  of 
future  gain,  from  the  wcftern  world.  Nothing, 
then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spa- 
niards than  Columbus's  offer  to  condu(tt  them 
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yQQ*^'  to  the  caft,  by  a  route  which  he  c^pefted  to  be 
>so»»      Ihortcr,    as  well  as  lefs  dangerous,    than  that 
which  the  Portuguefe  had  taken.     Even  Fer- 
dinand was   roufed   by  fuch   a   profpeft,    and 
warmly  approved  of  the  undertaking. 


HU  fourth 
voyage. 


June  29. 


But,  interefting  as  the  objeft  of  this  voyage 
v,as  to  the  nation,  Columbus  could  procure 
only  four  fmall  barks,  the  largeft  of  which  did 
not  exceed  feventy  tons  in  burden,  for  per- 
forming it.  Accuftomed  to  brave  danger,  and 
to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with  inade- 
quate force,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the 
command  of  this  pitiful  fquadron.  His  brother 
Bartholomew,  and  his  fecond  ion  Ferdinand, 
the  hiftorian  of  his  aftions,  accompanied  him. 
He  failed  from  Cadiz  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and 
touched,  as  ufual,  at  the  Canary  Iflands ',  from 
thence  he  purpofed  to  have  flood  direftly  for 
the  continent;  but  his  largeft  veffel  was  fo 
clumfy  and  unfit  for  fervice,  as  conftrained  him 
to  bear  away  for  Hifpaniola,  in  hopes  of  ex- 
changing her  for  fome  Ihip  of  the  fleet  that  had 
carried  out  Ovando.  "When  he  arrived  off  St. 
Domingo,  he  found  eighteen  of  thefe  fhips 
ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for 
Spain.  Columbus  immediately  acquainted  the 
governor  with  the  deftination  of  his  voyage, 
and  the  accident  which  had  obliged  him  to  alter 
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his  route.  He  requeiled  permiflion  to  enter  ^^^  "• 
the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  negociate  '^o** 
the  exchange  of  his  Ihip,  but  that  he  might 
take  fhelter  during  a  violent  hurricane,  of 
which  he  difcerned  the  approach  from  various 
prognoftics,  which  his  experience  and  fagacity 
had  taught  him  to  obferve.  On  that  account, 
he  advifed  him  likewife  to  put  off  for  fomc 
days  the  departure  of  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain. 
But  Ovando  refufed  his  requeft,  and  defpifed 
his  counfel.  Under  circumftances  in  which 
humanity  would  have  afforded  refuge  to  a  ftran- 
ger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance  into  a 
country  of  which  he  had  difcovered  the  exiftence, 
and  acquired  the  poffcffion.  His  falutary  warn- 
ing, which  merited  the  greateft  attention,  was 
regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  vifionary  prophet, 
who  arrogantly  pretended  to  p  red  id  an  event 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  forefight.  The 
fleet  fet  fail  for  Spain.  Next  night  the  hurri- 
cane came  on  with  dreadful  impetuofity.  Co- 
lumbus, aware  of  the  danger,  took  precautions 
againft  it,  and  faved  his  little  fquadron.  The 
fleet  deftined  for  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which 
the  raflinefs  and  obfl:inacy  of  its  commanders 
deferved.  Of  eighteen  (hips  two  or  three  only 
efcaped.  In  this  general  wreck  perifhed  Bova- 
dilla,  Roldan,  and  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  had  been  the  moll  adive  in  perfecuting 
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l^^_^^  Columbus,  and  opprcfling  the  Indians,  Toi 
'i"*'  gcthcr  with  themfelves,  all  the  wealth  which 
they  had  acquired  by  their  injuftice  and  cruelty 
was  fwallowed  up.  It  exceeded  in  value  two 
hundred  thoufand  pefosi  art  immenfe  Turn  at 
that  period,  and  fuflicient  not  only  to  have 
fcreened  them  from  any  fevere  fcrutiny  into 
their  condu6l,  but  to  have  fecured  them  a  gra- 
cious reception  in  the  Spanifh  court.  Among 
the  (hips  that  efcaped,  one  had  on  board  all  the 
eflfefts  of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered 
from  the  ruins  of  his  fortune.  Hiftorians, 
ilruck  with  the  exaft  difcrimination  of  cha- 
raders,  as  well  as  the  juft  diftribution  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  confpicuous  in  thofc 
events,  univerfally  attribute  them  to  an  imme- 
diate interpofition  of  divine  Providence,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man, 
and  to  punifh  the  opprefTors  of  an  innocent 
people.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  fuperftitious 
race  of  men,  who  were  witneffcs  of  this  occur- 
rence, it  made  a  different  impredion.  From 
an  opinion,  which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to 
entertain  with  refpedl  to  perfons  who  have  di- 
ftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  fagacity  and  in- 
ventions, they  believed  Columbus  to  be  pof- 
fefied  of  fupernatural  powers,  ind  imagined 
that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dre^idful  dorm  by 
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magical  art,  and  incantations,   in  order  to  be  ^^^^^^ 
avenged  of  his  enemies  •*.  '^***' 

Columbus  foon  left  Hifpaniola,  where  he  met  juiy  14. 
with  fuch  an  inhofpitable  reception,  and  flood  vain  tor  a 
towards  the  continent.     After  a  tedious  and  the  Indian 

ocean. 

dangerous  voyage,  Ae  difcovered  Guanaia,  an 
ifland  not  far  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Hon- 
duras. There  he  had  an  interview  with  fome 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  a 
large  canoe.  They  appeared  to  be  a  people 
more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  pro- 
grefs  in  the  knowledge  of  ufeful  arts,  than  any 
whom  he  had  hitherto  difcovered.  In  return 
to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards  made,  with 
their  ufual  cagernefs,  concerning  the  places 
where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which  they  wore 
by  way  of  ornament,  they  direfted  them  to 
countries  fituated  to  the  weft,  in  which  gold 
"was  found  in  fuch  profufion,  that  it  was  applied 
to  the  mod  common  ufes.  Inftcad  of  fleering 
in  queft  of  a  country  fo  inviting,  which  would 
have  conducted  him  along  the  coaft  of  Yucatan 
to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  fo 
bent  upon  his  favourite  fcheme  of  finding'  out 
the  ftrait  which  he  fuppofcd  to  communicate 
with  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the 

P  Oviedo,  lib.  in.  c.  7.  9.    Herrera,  dec  i.  lib.  t. 

c.  I,  2,    Life  of  Columbusy  c.  S8« 
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^'  eafl:  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this  navU 
gation  he  difcovercd  all  the  coaft  of  the  conti- 
ncnr,  from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fecurity, 
he  called  Porto  Btllo.  He  fearchcd,  in  vain, 
for  the  imaginary  ftrait,  through  which  he  ex- 
pcdled  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  fea  i 
and  though  he  went  on  (hore  feveral  times,  and 
advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  penetrate 
fo  far  as  to  crofs  the  narrow  ifthmus  which  fe- 
paratcs  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  great 
fouthern  ocean.  He  was  fo  much  delighteJ, 
however,  with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and 
conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the 
fpecimens  of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that 
he  refolved  to  leave  a  fmall  colony  upon  the 
river  Belem,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  him- 
fclf  to  Spain,  in  order  to  procure  what  was  re- 
quifite  for  rendering  the  cftablifhment  perma- 
nent. But  the  ungovernable  fpirit  of  the  peo- 
ple under  his  command,  deprived  Columbus  of 
the  glory  of  planting  the  firfl:  colony  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  Their  inlblence  and  rapaci- 
oulhefs  provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms,  and 
as  thefe  were  a  more  hardy  and  warlike  race  of 
men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  they 
cut  off  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the 
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reft  to  abandon  a  ftation  which  was  found  to  be  ^oo't  ". 
untenable '*.  1503. 


iir 


This   rcpulfe,    the  firft   that  the  Spaniards  shipwreck. 

*  '  ,  ^      .  ed  on  the 

met  with  from  any  of  the  American   nations,  coa«  of  ja- 

^  ,  mitica, 

was  not  the  only  misfortune  that  befel  Colum- 
bus ;  it  was  followed  by  a  fuccefiion  of  all  the 
difafters  to  which  navigation  is  expofed.  Fu- 
rious hurricanes,  with  violent  ftorms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  vefiels 
with  deftrudion;  while  his  difcontentcd  crew, 
exhaufted  with  fatigue,  and  deftitute  of  provi- 
fions,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his 
commands.  One  of  his  fhips  perifhed  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  another,  as  unfit  for  fer- 
vice ;  and  with  the  two  which  remained,  he 
quitted  that  part  of  the  continent  which  in  his 
angui/h  he  named  the  Coaft  of  Vexation  %  and 
bore  away  for  Hifpaniola.  New  diftreflcs 
awaited  him  in  this  voyage.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  violent  tempcft  from  the  coaft  of 
Cuba,  his  (hips  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and 
were  fo  much  (battered  by  the  ftiock,  that  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  they  reached  Jamaica,  June  34. 
where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them  aground, 
to  prevent  them  from  finking.     The  mcafure 

1  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  5,  &c.    Life  of  Colum. 
bus,  c.  89,  Sec.     Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
'  La  Cofta  dc  los  Contraftes. 
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Boo^"-  of  his  calamities  fecmcd  now  to  be  full.  He 
ijoj.  was  caft  alhore  upon  an  ifland  at  a  confiJerable 
diftance  from  the  only  fcttlcmcnt  of  the  Spri- 
niards  in  America.  His  fliips  were  ruined 
beyond  the  poflibility  of  being  repaired.  To 
convey  an  account  of  his  fituation  to  Hifpa- 
niola,  appeared  impradicable ;  and  without  this 
it  was  vain  to  cxpeft  relief.  His  genius,  fer- 
tile in  refources,  and  moft  vigorous  in  thofe 
perilous  extremities  when  feeble  minds  abandon 
thcmfelves  to  defpair,  difcovered  the  only  ex- 
pedient which  afforded  any  profpedl  of  deli- 
verance. He  had  recourle  to  the  hofpitable 
kindnefs  of  the  natives,  who  confidering  the 
Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  were 
eager,  on  every  occafion,  to  minifter  to  their 
wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their 
canoes,  each  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  finglc 
tree,  hollowed  with  fire,  and  fo  mif-fhapen  and 
aukward  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  boats. 
In  thefe,  which  were  fit  only  for  creeping  along 
the  coaft,  or  crofllng  from  one  fide  of  a  bay  to 
another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fiefchi,  a 
Genoefe,  two  gentlemen  particularly  attached 
to  Columbus,  gallantly  offered  to  fet  out  for 
Hifpaniola,  upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty 
leagues '.    This  they  accomplifhed  in  ten  days, 


>  Oviedo,  lib.  Hi.  c.  9^. 
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after  furmounting  incredible  dangers,  and  en-  °°_°^i"j 
during  fuch  fatigue,  that  fcveral  of  the  Indians  1503* 
who  accompanied  them  funk  under  it,  and  died. 
The  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  governor  of 
Hifpaniola  was  neither  fuch  as  their  courage 
merited,  nor  the  diftrefs  of  the  perfons  from 
whom  they  came,  rfquired.  Ovando,  from  a 
mean  jealoufy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid  of  al- 
lowing him  to  fet  foot  in  the  idand  under 
his  government.  This  ungenerous  paffion 
hardened  his  heart  againft  every  tender  fenti- 
ment,  which  refledion  upon  the  fervices  and 
misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compafTion 
for  his  own  fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  fame 
calamities,  muft  have  excited.  Mendez  and 
Fiefchi  fpcnt  eight  months  in  foliciting  relief 
for  their  commander  and  alTociates,  without  any 
profpedt  of  obtaining  it. 


I  - 


i'li' 


v. 


During  this    period,    various   paflions  agi-  His  Jiftrffs 
tated  the  mind  of  Columbus,  and  his  compa-  ins*  t'«r«» 
nions  in  adverfity.     At  firft  the  expedation  of 
fpeedy  deliverance,  from  the  fuccefs   of  Men- 
dez and  Fiefchi's  voyage,  cheered  the  fpirits  of 
the  moft    defponding.      After   fome   time  the 
more  timorous  began  to  fufpedt  that  they  had 
mifcarried  in  their  daring  attempt.     At  length,       1504^ 
even  the  mod  fanguine  concluded  that  they  had 
perilhed.     The  ray  of  hope  which  had  broke  in 

Vol.  I.  R  upon 
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BooK^.  ypQ„  them,  made  their  condition  appear  now  more 
*i^*'  difmal.  Defpair,  heightened  by  difappointmcnt, 
fettled  in  every  breaft.  Their  laft  refource  had 
failed,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  profpc»5t  of 
ending  their  miierable  days  among  naked  favagcs, 
far  from  their  country  and  their  friends.  The 
feamen,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  rofc  in  open  mu- 
tiny,  threatened  the  life  of  Columbus,  whom  they 
reproached  as  the  author  of  all  thtir  calamities, 
feized  ten  canoes,  which  he  had  purchafcd  from 
the  Indians,  and  defpifing  his  remonftranccs 
and  entreaties,  made  off  witli  them  to  a  diftanc 
part  of  the  ifland.  At  the  fame  time,  the  na- 
tives murmured  at  the  long  refidence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  their  induftry 
was  not  greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in 
Hifpaniola,  like  them,  they  found  the  burden 
of  fupporting  fo  many  ftrangers  to  be  altogether 
intolerable.  They  began  to  bring  in  provifions 
with  relufVance,  they  furnifhed  them  with  a 
fparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  thofe 
fupplics  altogether.  Such  a  refolution  mull 
have  been  quickly  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  Their 
fafecy  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  unlefs  they  could  revive  the  ad- 
miration and  reverence  with  which  that  fimple 
people  had  at  firlt  beheld  them,  dedriidion  was 
unavoidable.  Though  the  licentious  proceed- 
ings of  the  mutineers  had,  in  a  great  meafure, 
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ar  now  more 


eftaccd  thofe  imprclTions  which  had  been  fo  fa-  ^^^'i  |^' 

vourable  to   the   Spaniards,    the  ingenuity  of      '504. 

Columbus  fuggeftcd   a  happy  artifice,  that  not 

only  reftored  but  hciglitcncd  the  higlj  opinion 

which  the  Indians  had  originally  entertained  of 

them.     By  his  (kill  in  aftronomy,  he  knew  that 

there  was  fliortly  to  be  a   total  eclij'fc  of  the 

moon.     He  alfcmbled  all  the  principal  pcrlbns 

of  the  diftrift  around  him  on  the  day  before  it 

happened,  and,  alter  reproaching  them  for  their 

ficklenefs  in    withdrawing    their    afFcdion   and 

adiftance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  re- 

VL-red,  he  told  them,    that  the  Spaniards  were 

lervants    of    the   Great  Spirit  who  dwells    in 

heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the  world  •,  that 

he,  offended  at  their  refufing  to  fupport  men 

who  Were  the  objccb  of  his  peculiar  favour,  was 

preparing  to  punifli  this  crime  with  exemplary 

feverity,  and  that  very  night  the  moon  (hould 

withhold  her  light,  ahd  appear  of  a  bloody  hue, 

as  a  fign  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  an  emblem 

of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon  them.     To 

this  marvellous  predidlion  fome  of  them  liflcned 

wiih   the  carelefs  indifference  peculiar  to  the 

people  of  America;  others,  with  the  credulous 

aftonilhment  natural  to  barbarians.     But  wheq 

the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  and 

at  length   appeared  of  a  red  colour,  all   v/ere 

ftruck  with  terror.     They  ran  witii  conllerna- 
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BOOKii.  tion  to  their  houfes,  and  returning  inftantly  to 
1504.  Columbus  loade4  with  provifions,  threw  them 
at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  intercede  with  the 
Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  deftruftion  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  Columbus,  Teeming  to 
be  moved  by  tlieir  entreaties,  promifed  to  com- 
ply with  their  defire.  The  eclipfe  went  off, 
the  moon  recovered  its  fplendour,  and  from 
that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  furnilhed 
profufdy  with  provifions,  but  the  natives,  with 
fuperftitious  attention,  avoided  every  thing  that 
could  give  them  offence  ^ 


A  cruel  ad- 
dition to 
thejM. 


During  thofe  tranfaflions,.  the  mutineers 
had  made  repeated  attempts  to  pafs  over  to 
Hifpaniola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  feized. 
But,  from  their  own  mifcondud,  or  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  winds  and  currents,  their  efforts 
were  all  unfuccefsful.  Enraged  at  this  difap- 
pointment,,  they  marched  towards  that  part  of  the 
ifland  where  Columbus  remained,  threatening 
him  with  new  infuks  and  danger.  While  they 
were  advancing,  an  event  happened,  more 
cruel  and  affliaing  than  any  calamity  which  he 
dreaded  from  them.  The  governor  of  Hifpa* 
niola,    whofe  mind   was  ftill  filled  with  fomc 


'  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  103.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi, 
c.  5,  6.    Benzon,  Hid.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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dark  fufpicions  of  Columbus,  fent  a  fmall  bark  g^^l^J* 
to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver  his  diftrefled  coun-       ^^^' 
trymen,  but  to  fpy  out  their  condition.      Left 
the  fympathy   of   thofe   whom    he    employed 
{hould  afford  them  relief,    contrary   to  his   in- 
tention,  he  gave    the  command   of  this  veflel 
to   Efcobar,    an  inveterate  enemy    of   Colum- 
bus,    who    adhering    to   his   inftruftions  with 
malignant  accuracy,  caft  anchor    at  fome  dif- 
tance   from   the    ifland,    approached    the  fliorc 
in   a  fmall  boat,  obferved  the  wretched  plight     - 
of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty 
compliment   to    the    admiral,   received  his  an- 
fwer,  and  departed.     When  the  Spaniards  firll 
defcried  t!>e  veflel  ftanding  towards  the  ifland, 
every  heart  exulted,    as  if   tlie  long  expeded 
hour  of  their  deliverance  had  at  length  arrived ; 
but  when  it  difappeared  fo  fuddenly,  they  funk 
into  the  deepefl:  dejeftion,  and  all  their  hopes 
died  away.      Columbus  alone,  though  he  felt 
moft  fen^Hbly  this  wanton  infult  which  Ovando 
added  to  his  paft  negle<5b,  retained  fuch  com- 
pofure  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  fol- 
lowers.     He  aflfured  them,  that  Mendez  and 
Fiefchi  had  reached  Hifpaniola  in  fafety  -,  that 
they  would  fpeedily  procure  (hips  to  carry  them 
ofFj  but  as  Efcobar's  vefTel  could  not  take  them 
all  on  board,  that  he  had  refufed  to  go  with 
her,  becaufe  he  was  determined  never  to  aban- 
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?f- -^'  don  the  faithful  companions  of  his  diftrels, 
*5°**  Soothed  with  the  expectation  of  fpeedy  deliver- 
ance, and  delighted  with  his  apparent  generofity 
in  attending  more  to  their  prefervation  than  to 
his  own  fafety,  their  fpirits  revived,  and  he  r<;. 
gained  their  confidence ". 

Without  this  confidence,  he  could  not  have 
refilled  the  mutineers,  who  were  now  at  hand. 
Ail  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  thofe  defperate 
men  had  no  effedl  but  to  increafe  their  frenzy. 
Their  demands  became  every  day  more  extra- 
vagant, and  their  intentions  more  violent  and 
bloody.  The  common  fafety  rendered  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  oppofe  them  with  open  force.  Co- 
lumbus, who  had  been  long  afflidled  with  the 
Kay  20,  gout*  could  not  take  the  field.  His  brothen 
die  Adelantado,  marched  againft  them.  They 
quickly  met,  The  mutineers  rejefted  with 
fcorn  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were 
once  more  offered  them,  and  ruflied  on  boldly 
to  the  attack.  They  fell  not  upon  an  enemy 
.unprepared  to  receive  them.  In  the  firft  fhock, 
feveral  of  their  mofl:  daring  leaders  were  (lain. 
The  Adelantado,  whofe  (Irength  was  -qual  to 
his  courage,  clofed  with  their  captain,  wounded, 

"Life  of  Columbus,  c.  IQ4.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi, 
;  •'  difarmcdj 
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difarmed,  and  took  him  prilbner  \  At  fight  ^^^^^• 
of  this,  the  refl:  fled  with  a  daftardly  fear,  fuit- 
able  to  their  former  infolencc.  Soon  after,  they 
fubmittcd  in  a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound 
iljemfelves  by  the  mod  folemn  oaths  to  obey 
all  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tranquillity 
re-eftablifhcd,  when  the  Ihips  appeared,  whole 
arrival  Columbus  had  promifed  with  great  ad- 
drefs,  though  he  could  forefee  it  with  little  cer- 
tainty. With  tranfports  of  joy,  the  Spaniards 
quitted  an  ifland  in  which  the  unfeeling  jealoufy 
of  Ovando  had  fuffered  them  to  languifli  above 
a  year,  expofed  to  mifery  in  all  its  various 
forms. 


;!     1:,:.      ■ 


When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  the  go-     Aug.  13. 

•  1      1  .-.  _  ,  .      ,     Hisdeliver- 

vernor,  with  the  mean  artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  ance,  and 
that  labours  to  atone  for  infolencc  by  fervility,  Hjfpanioia. 
fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had 
attempted  to  ruin.  He  received  Columbus 
with  the  moft  ftudied  refped,  lodged  him  in  his 
own  houfe,  and  diftinguifhed  him  with  every 
mark  of  honour.  But,  amidft  thofe  over- 
awed demonftrations  of  regard,  he  could  not 
conceal  the  hatred  and  malignity  latent  in  his 
heart.    He  fet  at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mu- 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  107.    Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  vi. 
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BOO K^  11.  tineers,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  over  in 
IS04*  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  and  threatened 
fuch  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with  pro- 
ceeding to  a  judicial  inquiry  into  their  condudl. 
Columbus  fubmittcd  in  filence  to  what  he  could 
not  redrefs;  but  difcovered  an  extreme  impa- 
tience to  quit  a  country  which  was  under  the 
jurifdidion  of  a  man  who  had  treated  him,  on 
every  occafion,  with   inhumanity  and  injuftice. 

Beptem.  12.  His  preparations  were  Ibon  finifhed,  and  he  fee 
fail  for  Spain  with  two  (hips.  Difafters  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  had  accompanied  him  through 
life  continued  to  purfue  him  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  One  of  bis  veflels  being  difabled,  was 
foon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingo ;  the  other, 
fliattered  by  violent   ftorms,  failed  feven  hun- 

t)eo«mb«.  dred  leagues  with  jury-mafts,  and  reached  with 
difficulty  the  port  of  St.  Lucar  \ 


Death  of 

Ifabella. 
Nov.  9. 


fefin. 


There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event 
the  moft  fatal  that  could  have  befallen  him, 
and  which  completed  his  misfortunes.  This 
was  the  death  of  his  patronefs  queen  Ifabella, 
in  whofe  jufticej  humanity,  and  favour,  he 
confided  as  his  laft  refource.  None  now  re- 
mained  to   redrefs  his   wrongs,   or   to  reward 

y  Lift  of  Columbus,  c.  108.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi. 
C.  iz. 
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him  for  his  Tervices  and  fufferings,  but  Ferdi-  ^o^  " 
nand,  who  had  (o  long  oppofed  and  lb  often       'so4' 
injured  him.     To  folicit  a   prince  thus  preju- 
diced againft  him,    was  an  occupation   no  lefs 
irkfome  than  hopclefs.     In  this,  however,  was 
Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  clofe  of  his 
days.     As  foon  as  his  health  was  in  fonic  de- 
gree re-eftabliftjed,  he  repaired  to  court;   and 
though    he   was    received    there    with    civility 
barely  decent,   he  plied  Ferdinand   with   peti- 
tion after  petition,   demanding  the  punifhment 
of  his  oppreflbrs,  and  the  reftitution  of  all  the 
privileges   beftowcd  upon  him  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  rynety- 
two.      Ferdinand  amufed  him  with  fair  word.*; 
and   unmeaning  promifes.     Inftead  of  granting 
his  claims,  he  propofed  expedients  in  order  to 
elude  them,  and  fpun  out  the  aflFair  with  fuch 
apparent  art,  as  plainly  difcovered  his  intention 
that  it  Ihould   never  be  terminated.     The  de- 
clining health  of  Columbus  flattered  Ferdinand 
with  the  hopes  of  being  foon   delivered  from 
an  importunate  fuitor,  and  encouraged  him  to 
perfevere  in   this  illiberal  plan.     Nor  was  he 
deceived  in   his  expedtatipns.     Difgufted  with 
the  ingratitude  of   a  monarch  whom   he  had 
ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  exhaufted 
with  the  fatigues  and  hardihips  which  he  had 
endured,  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which 

thefe 
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BOOK  II.  thefe  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his 
life  at  Valladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May  one 
thouland  five  hundred  and  fix,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  compofure  of 
mind  fjitable  to  the  magnanimity  which  diftin- 
puilhed  his  charadter,  and  with  fentiments  of 
piety  becoming  that  fupreme  refpcdb  for  reli- 
gion, which  he  manifeftcd  in  every  occurrence 
of  his  life  ^ 


"  Life  of  Colutnb'is,  c.  108.     Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  v;, 
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WHILE  Columbus  was  employed  in  his    ^^^p^ 
laft  voyage,    feveral   events    worthy  of  ^^*-  -^ 
notice    happened  in   Hifpaniola.      The   colony  •''*f^'^^('^''« 

«  •  '  J    colony  in 

there,  the  parent  and  nurfe  of  all  the  fubfe-  Hifpaniola. 
qucnt  eftablifhments  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  gradually  acquired  the  form  of  a  re- 
gular and  profperous  fociety.  The  humane 
folicitude  of  Ifabella  to  proted  the  Indians  from 
oppreflion,  and  particularly  the  proclamation, 
by  which  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  to 
compel  them  to  work,  retarded,  it  is  true,  for 
fome  time,  the  progrefs  of  improvement.  The 
natives,  who  confidered  exemption  from  toil  as 
fupreme  felicity,  fcorned  every  allurement  and 
reward  by  which  they  were  invited  to  labour. 
The  Spaniards  had  not  a  fufEcient  number  of 
hands  cither  to  wprjt  tl>e  niines  or  to  culcivat<; 
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Boo^  the  foil.  Several  of  the  firft  colonifts,  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  the  lervice  of  the  In- 
dians, quitted  the  ifland,  when  deprived  of 
thofe  inftruments,  without  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  carry  on  any  operation.  Many  of 
the  new  fettlers  who  came  over  with  Ovando, 
were  fcized  with  the  diftempers  peculiar  to  the 
climate,  and  in  a  (hort  fpace  above  a  thoufand 
of  them  died.  At  the  fame  time,  the  exadling 
one  half  of  the  produdt  of  the  mines  as  the 
royal  (hare,  was  found  to  be  a  demand  fo 
exorbitant,  that  no  adventurers  would  engage 
to  work  them  upon  fuch  terms.  In  order  to 
fave  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ventured 
to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  royal  e<lids.  He 
made  a  new  diftribution  of  the  Indians  among 
tlie  Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour, 
for  a  ftated  time,  in  digging  the  mines,  or  in 
cultivating  the  ground  *,  but,  in  order  to  fcreen 
himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  having  fub- 
jedled  them  again  to  fervitude,  he  enjoined 
their  matters  to  pay  them  a  certain  fum,  as  the 
price  of  their  work.  He  reduced  the  royal 
fhare  of  the  gold  found  in  the  mines  from  the 
half  to  the  third  part,  and  foon  after  lowered 
it  to  a  fifth,  at  which  it  long  remained.  Not- 
withstanding  Ifabella's  tender  concern  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  Ferdinand's 
eagetnefs  to  improve  the  royal  revenue,  Ovando 
g  perfuaded 
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perfuadcd  the  court  to  approve  of  both  thefe  re-    "  ^  o  it 
gulations  •.  '  ^T/osi^ 

But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  refpite  from  war  with 
oppreflion,  though  during  a  Ihort  interval,  now  *  *^"''**"*' 
felt  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  be  fo  galling,  that 
they  made  feveral  atrempts  to  vindicate  their 
own  liberty.  This  the  Spaniards  conlidered  as 
rebellion,  and  took  arms  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  fubjedtion.  When  war  is  carried  on 
between  nations  whofe  fcate  of  improvement  is 
in  any  degree  fimilar,  the,  means  of  defence 
bear  fome  proportion  to  thofe  employed  in 
the  attack;  and  in  this  equal  conted  fuch 
efforts  muft  be  made,  fuch  talents  are  difplayed, 
and  fuch  pafTions  roufed,  as  exhibit  mankind 
to  view  in  a  fituation  no  lefs  flriking  than 
interefting.  It  is  one  of  the  nobleft  funftions 
of  hiftory,  to  obferve  and  to  delineate  men  at 
a  junfture  when  their  minds  are  mod  violently 
agitated,  and  all  their  powers  and  palTions  are 
called  forth.  Hence  the  operations  of  war, 
and  the  ftruggles  between  contending  dates, 
have  been  deemed  by  hidorians,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern,  a  capital  and  important  article 
in  the  annals  of  human  a(5tions.  But  in  a  con- 
ted between  naked  favages,   and  one  of   the 
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mod  warlike  of  the  European  nations,  where 
fcience,  courage,  and  dilciplinc  on  one  fide, 
were  oppofcd  by  ignorance,  timidity,  and  dif- 
order  on  the  other,  a  particular  detail  of  events 
would  be  as  unpleafant  as  uninftrudlive.  If 
the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of  the  Indians  had 
infpircd  the  Spaniards  with  humanity,  had  foft- 
cncd  the  pride  of  fuperiority  into  compaflion, 
and  had  induced  them  to  improve  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  New  World,  inftead  of  opprcf- 
fing  them,  fome  Hidden  ads  of  violence,  like 
the  too  rigorous  ciiaftifcments  of  impatient  in- 
ftrudors,  might  have  been  related  without 
horror.  But,  unfortunately,  this  confcioufnefs 
of  fuperiority  operated  in  a  different  manner. 
The  Spaniards  were  advanced  fo  far  beyond 
the  natives  of  America  in  improvement  of  every 
kind,  that  they  viewed  them  with  contempt. 
They  conceived  the  Americans  to  be  animals 
of  an  inferior  nature,  who  were  not  intitled  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peace, 
they  fubjeded  them  to  fervitude.  In  war,  they 
paid  no  regard  to  thofe  laws,  which,  by  3  tacit 
convention  between  contending  nations,  regu- 
late hoftility,  and  fet  fome  bounds  to  its  rage. 
They  confidered  them  not  as  men  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  liberty,  but  as  flaves,  who  had 
revolted  againft  their  mailers.  Their  caziques, 
when  taken,  were  condemned,  like  the  leaders 
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of  banditti,  to  the  moll  cruel  and  ignominious 
punifhments ;  and  all  their  fubjeds,  without  re- 
garding the  didindlion  of  ranks  edabiifhed  among 
them,  were  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  of  abjc(5t 
flavcry.  With  fuch  a  fpirit  and  fcntiments  were 
hoftilities  carried  on  againfl:  the  azique  of  Hi- 
guey,  a  province  at  the  eaftern  extrcmiry  of  the 
ifland.  This  war  was  occafioned  by  the  perfi- 
dy of  the  Spaniards,  in  violating  a  treaty  which 
they  had  made  with  the  natives,  and  it  was  ter- 
minated by  hanging  up  the  cazique,  who  de- 
fended his  people  with  bravery  fo  far  fuperior  to 
that  of  his  countrymen,  as  intitled  him  to  a  bet- 
ter fate ".    ' 
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The  condu6t  of  Ovando,  in  another  part  of  The  cruel 

*  and  treache- 

the  iQand,  was  (till  more  treacherous  and  cruel,  ^us  condua 

01  UvandOa 

The  province  anciently  named  Xaragua,  which 
extends  from  the  fertile  plain  where  Leogane 
is  now  fituated,  to  the  weltern  extremity  of  the 
illand,  was  fubjedt  to  a  female  cazique,  named 
Anacoana,  highly  refpefted  by  the  natives. 
She,  from  that  partial .  fondnefs  with  which  the 
women  of  America  were  attached  to  the  Euro- 
peans (the  caufe  of  which  (hall  be  afterwards 
explained),  had  always  courted  the  friendship 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  loaded   them  with   be« 
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ncfits.  But  fome  of  the  adherents  of  Roldan 
having  fettled  in  her  country,  were  fo  much 
cxafpcratcd  at  her  endeavouring  to  rcftrain 
their  exceflcs,  that  they  accufcd  her  of  having 
formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to 
exterminate  the  Spaniards.  Ovando,  thougli 
he  knew  well  how  little  credit  was  due  to  fuch 
profligate  men,  marched,  without  further  in- 
quiry, towards  Xaragua,  with  three  hundred 
foot  and  fcvcnty  horfcmen.  To  prevent  the 
Indians  from  taking  alarm  at  this  hoftilc  ap- 
pearance, he  gave  out  that  his  fole  intention 
was  to  vifit  Anacoana,  to  whom  his  country- 
men had  been  fo  much  indebted,  in  the  moft 
rcfpedful  manner,  and  to  regulate  with  her 
the  mode  of  levying  the  tribute  payable  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  Anacoana,  in  order  to  receive 
this  illuftrious  gueft  with  due  honour,  aflfem- 
bled  the  principal  men  in  her  dominions,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  thefc,  accompanied  by  a  vaft 
croud  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  (he  welcomed 
Ovando  with  fongs  and  dances,  according  to 
the  mode  of  the  country,  and  conduded  him 
to  the  place  of  her  refidence.  There  he  was 
feafted  for  fome  days,  with  all  the  kindnefs  of 
limple  hofpitality,  and  amufed  with  the  games 
and  fpedacles  ufual  among  the  Americans 
upon  occailons   of  mirth  and  feftivity.     But, 
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amidd  the  fecurity  which  tliis  infpirtd,  Ovando 
was  meditating  the  dt  fruition  of  his  unfufpi- 
cious  entertainer    and    her    fiibjefts  •,    and   the 
mean    perfidy    with   which    he    executed    this 
fchcme,  equalled   his   barbarity   in   forming  it. 
Uhdcr  colour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Indians  the 
parade    of    an   European   tournament,    he  ad- 
vanced with  his  troops,  in  battle  array,  towards 
the  houfe  in   which   Anacoana  and  the  chiefs 
who  attended  her    were  aflcmbled.       The   in- 
fantry took  poflcillon  of  all  the  avenues  which 
led  to  the  village.     The  horfemcn  cncompafTcd 
the  houfe.      Thefc  movements  were  the  objed 
of   admiration   without  any   mixture  of   fear, 
until,  upon   a  fignal  which  had  been  concerted, 
the  Spaniards  fuddenly  drew  their  fwords,  and 
rufhed  upon  the  Indians,  defencelefs,  and  afto- 
nifhed  at  an  aft  of  treachery  which  exceeded 
the    conception    of    undefigning  men.     In   a 
moment  Anacoana  was  fecured.      All  her  at- 
tendants  were    feized   and   bound.     Fire  was 
fet  to  th*  houfe  -,  and,  without  examination  or 
convidlk)ri,  iA\  tl'.efe  unhappy  perfons,  the  mod 
illuftrious  in  their  own  country,  were  confumcd 
in  the  flames*       Anacoana  was  refer vcd  for  a 
more  ignominious    fate.      She  was  carried   in 
chains  to  Saint  Domingo,   and,  after  the  for- 
mality of    a    trial  before   Spanifli  judges,    Ihe 
was    condemned,   upon  the  evidence   of  thoic 
Vol.  I.  .S  very 
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Reduction  of 
th«  Indians, 
ai)d  its  ef- 
fe^s. 


Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious 
treatment  of  their  princes  and  nobles,  who 
were  objefts  of  their  higheft  reverence,  the 
people  in  all  the  provinces  of  Hifpaniola  fub- 
mitted,  without  farther  refillance,  to  the  Spanifti 
yoke.  Upon  the  death  of  Ifabella,  all  the 
regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
their  fervitude  were  forgotten.  The  fmall  gra- 
tuity paid  to  them  as  the  price  of  their  labour 
was  withdrawn  j  and  at  the  fame  time  the  talks 
,^e6.  impofed  upon  them  were  increafed.  Ovando, 
without  any  reftraint,  diftributed  Indians  among 
his  friends  in  the  iQand.  Ferdinand,  to  whom 
the  queen  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the 
revenue  arifmg  from  the  fettlements  in  the 
New  World,  conferred  grants  of  a  fimilar 
nature  upon  his  courtiers,  as  the  lead  expen- 
five  mode  of  rewarding  their  fervices.  They 
farmed  out  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were 
rendered  proprietors,  to  their  countrymen  fet- 
tled in  Hifpaniola ;  and  that  wretched  people, 
being  compelled  to  labour  in  order  to  fatisfy 
the   rapacity  of   both,,  the   cxaftions  of  their 

«  Oviedo,  lib.  iit.  c.  12.  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 
Oviedo,  lib.  iii,  c.  12.  Relacion  de  deftruyc.  de  las  In- 
dias,  porBart.  de  las  Cafas,  p.  8. 
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opprcflbrs  no  longer  knew  any  bounds.     But,    ^°,P^ 
barbarous   as  their  policy  was,  and  fatal  to  the  ^"'T^ 
inhabitants    of  Hiipaniola,    it    produced,    for 
fome  time,  very  confiderable  effeds.      By  call- 
ing  forth  the   force  of   a   whole  nation,   and 
exerting  it  in  one  direction,  the  working  of  the 
mines  was   carried    on  with    amazing   rapidity 
and  fuccefs.      During    feveral  years,   the  gold 
brought  into  the  royal  fmeking-houfes  in  Hif- 
paniola    amounted    annually    to   four  hundred 
and    fixty   thoufand   pefos,    above    a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  -,  which,   if  we  attend 
to  the  great  change  in  the  value  of  money,  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century   to  the 
prefent  times,  mufl:  appear  a  confiderable  funi. 
Vail  fortunes   were  created,  of  a  fudden,   by 
feme.      Others  dilTipated  in  ollentatious    pro- 
fufion,      what    they    acquired    with    facility. 
Dazzled  by  both,  new  adventurers  crouded  to 
America,    with  the  moft   eager  impatience,  to 
Ihare    in   thofe  treafures   which    had  enriched 
their    countrymen;    and,  notwithftanding    the 
mortality   occafioned   by    the  unhealthinefs   of 
the  climate,  the  colony  continued  to  increafe  ^ 
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which  he  treated  the  Indians.      He  eftabliflied 
equal  laws,  and,  by  executing  them  with  im- 
partiality, accuftomed  the  people  of  the  colony 
to  reverence  then?i.      He  founded  feveral  new 
towns    in    different   parts    of   the    ifland,    and 
allured  inhabitants  to  them,  by  the   conceflion 
of   various   immunities.      He   endeavoured  to 
turn  the  attention  of   the  Spaniards    to   fome 
branch    of  induftry   more  ufefwl   than  that  of 
fearching   for  gold  in  the  mines.      Some  flips 
of  the  fugar-cane   having  been   brought  from 
the  Canary  iQands  by  way  of  experiment,    they 
were  found  to  thrive  with  futh  increafc  in  the 
rich  foil  and  warm  climate  to  which  they  wcrt 
tranfplanted,  that  the  cultivation  of  them  foon 
became   an  objeft    of    commerce.      Extenfive 
plantations    were  begun;     fugar- works,   which 
the  Spaniards  called  ingenus^  .from  the  various 
machinery  employed  in  them,  were  eredled,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  this  commo- 
dity was  the  great  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hifpaniola,  and  the  moil  confiderable  fource 
of  their  wealthr'.  i    .. 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando,  to  pr(> 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  were  power- 
fully  fecondcd  by  Ferdinand.      The   large  re- 
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mittances   which   he   received  from   the    New 
World,  opened  his  eyes,  at  length,  with  refpeft 
to  the  importance  of    thofe  difcoverics,    which 
he  had  hitherto  afFefled  to  undervalue.    For- 
tune, and  his  own  addrefs,  having  now  extri- 
cated him  out  of  thofe  difficulties  in  which  he 
had  been  involved  by  the  death  of  his  queen, 
and   by  his  difputes  with  his  fon-in-Iaw  about 
the   government    of  her  dominions  f,    he    had 
full  leifure  to  turn  his  attention  to  die  affairs 
of  America.     To  his  provident  fagacity,  Spain 
is  indebted  for  many  of  thofe  regulations  which 
gradually  formed  that  fyftem  of  profound,  but 
jealous  policy,  by  which  (he  governs  her  domi- 
nions in  the  New  World.      He  creded  a  court, 
diftinguiflied   by   the   title  of  the  Cafa  de  Con* 
tratacion,  or  Board  of  Trade,  compofed  of  per- 
fons  eminent  for  rank  and  abilities,  to  whom 
he  committed .  the   adminiftration  of  American 
affairs.      This    board   affembied    regularly    in 
Seville,    and  was  invefted  with   a  diftind-  and 
cxtenfive  jurifdidion.     He  gave  a  regular  form 
to  ecclcfiaiVical    government    in   America,     by 
nominating  archbilhops,    bifhops,   deans,  toge- 
ther with  clergymen  of  fubordinate   ranks,    to 
lake  charge  of  the  Spaniards  eftablifhed  there, 
as  well  as  of  the  natives  who  Ihould  embrace 

*"  Hlft.  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.  vol.  il.  p.  6,  &c. 
•  S3  the 
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PooK  the  Chriftian  faith.  But,  notwichftanding  the 
■ — ^^""^  obfequious  devotion  of  the  Spanilh  court  to 
the  Papal  See,  fuch  was  Ferdinand's  folicitude 
to  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  claiming 
jurifdi6tion,  or  acquiring  influence,  in  his  new 
dominions,  that  he  referved  to  the  crown  of 
-  •  Spain  the  fole  right  of  patronage  to  the  bene- 
fices in  America,  and  ftipulated  that  no  papal 
bull  or  mandate  (hould  be  promulgated  there, 
until  it  was  previoufly  examined  and  approved 
of  by  his  council.  With  the  fame  fpirit  of 
jealoufy,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to  be  ex- 
ported to  America,  or  any  perfon  to  fettle 
there,  without  a  fpecial  licence  from  that 
counciU. 


1 1 


Thenumber      BuT,   notwithftanding  this   attention   to  the 

of  the  In-  *^ 

SestaTt"  P°^''^^  ^^^  welfare  of  the  colony,  a  calamity 
impended  which  threatened  its  diflblution.  The 
original  inhabitants,  on  whofe  labour  the  Spa- 
niards in  Hifpaniola  depended  for  thirir  profpe- 
rity,  and  even  their  exiftence,  wafted  fo  faft, 
that  the  extindion  of  the  whole  race  feemed  to 
be  inevitable.  When  Columbus  difcovered 
Hifpaniola,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was 
computed  to  be  at  leafl  a  million''.  They 
were    now  reduced   to  fixty   thou  land  in    the 


.    ■:(■ 


B  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  19,  20. 
*  Ibid.  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  12. 
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fpace  of  fifteen  years.  This  confumption  of 
the  human  fpecies,  no  lefs  amazing  than  rapid, 
was  the  cfFeft  of  feveral  concurring  caufes. 
The  natives  of  the  American  iflands  were  of  a 
more  feeble  conftitution  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  hemifphere.  They  could  neither 
perform  the  fame  work,  nor  endure  the  lame 
fatigue,  with  men  whofe  organs  were  of  a  more 
vigorous  conformation.  The  liftlefs  indolence 
in  which  they  delighted  to  pafs  their  days,  as 
it  was  the  effect  of  their  debility,  contributed 
likewife  to  increafe  it,  and  rendered  them,  from 
habit  as  well  as  conftitution,  incapable  of  hard 
labour.  The  food  on  which  they  fubfifted, 
afforded  little  nourifhment,  and  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  take  it  in  fmall  quantities,  not 
fufficient  to  invigorate  a  languid  frame,  and 
render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  adive  induftry. 
The  Spaniards,  without  attending  to  thofe 
peculiarities  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, impofed  talks  upon  them  fo  difpropor- 
tioned  to  their  ftrength,  that  many  funk  under 
the  fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretched  days. 
Others,  prompted  by  impatience  and  defpair, 
cut  fliort  their  own  lives  with  a  violent  hand. 
Famine,  brought  on  by  compelling  fuch  num- 
bers to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  lands,  in 
order  to  labour  in  the  mines,  proved  fatal  to 
many.     Difeafes  of  various  kinds,  fome  occa- 
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fioned  by  the  hardfhips  to  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed,  and  others  by  their  interc6nrfc  with  the 
Europeans,  who  communicated  to  them  fome 
of  their  peculiar  maladies,  completed  the  defo~ 
lation  of  the  ifland.  The  Spaniards  being  thus 
deprived  of  the  inftruments  which  they  were  ac- 
cuflomed  to  employ,  found  it  impofTible  to  extend 
their  improvements,*  or  even  to  carry  on  the  works 
which  they  had  already  begun.  In  order  to 
provide  an  immediate  remedy  for  an  evil  fo 
alarming,  Ovando  propofed  to  tranfport  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lucayo  iflands  to  Hifpaniola, 
under  pretence  that  they  might  be  civilized  with 
more  facility,  and  inftruded  to  greater  ad- 
vantage in  the  Chriftian  religion,  if  they  were 
united  to  the  Spanifh  colony,  and  placed 
under  the  immediate  infpeflion  of  the  mifliona- 
rics  fettled  there.  Ferdinand,  deceived  by  this 
artifice,  or  willing  to  connive  at  an  a<5l  of 
violence  which  policy  reprefented  as  neceflary, 
gave  his  aiTent  to  the  propofal.  Several  veflels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  com- 
manders of  which  informed  the  natives,  with 
whofe  language  they  were  now  v;ell  acquainted, 
that  they  came  from  a  delicious  country,  in 
which  the  departed  anceflors  of  the  Indians 
refided,  by  whom  they  were  fent  to  invte  their 
defcendents  to  refort  thither,  to  partake  of  the 
blifs  enjoytd  there  by  happy  fpiiits.  That 
fimple  people  liftened  with  wond-r  and  credu- 
lity; 
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lityi  and,  fond  of  vifiting  their  relations  and  ^^iS,^ 
friends  in  that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spa- 
niards witli  eagernefs.  By  this  artifice,  above 
forty  (hoqfand  were  decoyed  into  Hifpaniola,  to 
(hare  in  the  fufferings  which  were  the  lot  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  idand,  and  to  mingle  their 
groans  and  tears  with  thofeof  that  wretched  race 
of  men'. 

The  Spaniards  had,  for  fome  time,  carried  Newdifce- 
on  their  operations  in  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola  '^^"le'nents, 
with  fuch  ardor  as  well  as  fuccefs,  that  thcfe 
feemed  to  have  cngrofled  their  whole  attention. 
The  fpirit  of  difcovery  languifhed;  and,  fince 
the  laft  voyage  of  Columbus,  no  cnterprize  of 
any  moment  had  been  undertaken.  But  as  the 
dccreafe  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  inipoflible 
to  acquire  wealth  in  that  iQand  with  the  fame 
rapidity  as  formerly,  this  urged  them  to  fearch 
for  new  countries,  where  their  avarice  might 
be  gratified  with  more  facility.  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  who  commanded  under  Ovando  in 
the  eaftern  diftrift  of  Hifpaniola,  paflfed  over 
to  the  ifland  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  which 
Columbus  had  difcovered  in  his  fecond  voyage, 
and  penetrated  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.     As  he  found  the  foil  to  be  fertile, 

*  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.     Ovicdo,  lib.iii.  c.  6. 
Gcmara  Hift.  c.  41.    '  • 
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*  HI?  ^  *"^  cxpcdcd,  from  fome  fymptoms,  as  well  as 
•'  from  the  information  of  the  inhabitants,  to  dif- 
cover  mines  of  gold  in  the  mountains,  Ovando 
permitted  him  to  attempt  making  a  fettlement 
in  the  ifland.  This  was  eafily  efFeftcd  by  an 
officer  eminent  for  condudt  no  kfs  than  for 
courage.  In  a  few  years  Puerto  Rico  was  fub- 
jefled  to  the  Spanifh  government,  the  natives 
were  reduced  to  fervitudej  and,  being  treated 
with  the  fame  inconfiderate  rigour  as  their  neigh- 
bours in  Hifpaniola,  the  race  of  original  inha- 
bitants, worn  out  with  fatigue  and  fufFcrings, 
was  loon  exterminated''. 


About  the  fame  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils, 
in  conjunction  with  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon, 
one  of  Columbus's  original  companions,  made 
a  voyage  to  the  continent.  They  held  the 
fame  courfe  which  Columbus  had  taken,  as 
far  as  to  the  idand  of  Guanaios }  but,  (landing 
from  thence  to  the  weft,  they  difcovered  a 
new  and  extenfive  province,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Yucatan,  and  proceeded  a  con- 
fiderable  way  along  the  coaft  of  that  country  '• 
Though  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this 
voyage,    it  deferves  notice,    becaufe  it  led  to 

'   ^  Herrera,  dec.  i.   lib.  vli.  c.  1—4.     Gomara  Hift, 
c.  44..    Relacion  deB.de  las  Cafas,  p.  lo. 
'  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 

difco- 
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difcoveries  of  greater  importance.  For  the  fame  b  o  c 
reafon,  the  voyage  of  Sebaftian  de  Ocampo  mud 
be  mentioned.  By  the  command  of  Ovando,  he  ' 
failed  round  Cuba,  and  firft  difcovered,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  this  country,  which  Columbus  once 
fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent,  was  a 
large  ifland  •".       . 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  P'egoco- 

laft   occurrences    under  the  adminiftration    of  po'^eJ  go- 
vernor of 

Ovando.  Ever  fince  the  death  of  Columbus,  ""'panioia, 
his  fon  Don  Diego  had  been  employed  in  foli- 
citing  Ferdinand  to  grant  him  the  offices  of 
viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  other  immunities  and  profits 
whick^efcended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  original  capitulation  with  his 
father.  But  if  thefe  dignities  and  revenues 
appeared  fo  confiderable  to  Ferdinand,  that, 
at  the  expence  of  being  deemed  unjuft,  as  well 
as  ungrateful,  he  had  wrefted  them  from  Co- 
lumbus, it  is  not  furprifing  that  he  Jhould  be 
unwilling  to  confer  them  on  his  fon.  Accord- 
ingly, Don  Diego  wafted  two  years  in  inceiTant 
but  fruitlefs  importunity.  Weary  of  this,  he 
endeavoured  at  length  to  obtain,  by  a  legal  kn- 


»»  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c,  i. 
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■9,?'^   tence,   what  he  could  not  procure    from  the 
-— "v-^-i  favour  of  an   intereftcd  monarch.     He  com- 
*^°  *      menced    a    fuit   againft  Ferdinand  before  the 
council  which  managed  Indian  affairs,  and  that 
court,    with    integrity    which    refleds    honour 
upon  its  proceedings,  decided  againft  the  king, 
and  fuftained  Don  Diego's  claim  of  the  vice- 
royalty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges 
ftipulated  in  the  capitulation.     Even  after  this 
decree,  Ferdinand's  repugnance  to  put  a  fub- 
jeft  in  pofleffion  of  fuch  extcnfive  rights,  might 
have   thrown  in   new  obftacles,   if  Don  Diego 
had    not   taken   a  ftep   which    interefted  very 
powerful  perfons  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  claims. 
The  fentence  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  gave 
him  a  title  to  a  rank  fo  e'e^'ated,  and  a  fortune 
fo  opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding a  marriage  with  Donna  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  com- 
mendator  of  Leon,   and  brother  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,   a   nobleman  of  the   firft   rank,    and 
•     nearly  related  to  the  king.     The  duke  and  his 
family  cfpoufed   fo  warmly  the  caufe  of  their 
new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  could  not  refift  their 
»so9'      felicitations.      He    recalled  Ovando,    and   ap- 
pointed Don  Diego  his  fucceflbr,  though,  even 
in  conferring  this  favour,  he  could  not  conceal 
his  jealoufy ;    for   he  allowed   him   to  aflume 

only 
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only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  viceroy,  " op k 

which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him ".        <   "»■■/ 

1509. 

Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hifpaniola,  He  repairs  to 
attended  by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife, 
whom  the  courcefy  of  the  Spaniards  honoured 
with  the  title  of  vice-queen,  and  a  numerous 
retinue  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  born  of  good 
families.  He  lived  with  a  fplendour  and  mag- 
nificence hitherto  unknown  in  the  New  World  •, 
and  the  family  of  Columbus  fecmed  now  to  en- 
joy the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  his  invent- 
ive genius,  of  which  he  himfelf  had  been  cruelly 
defrauded.  The  colony  itfclf  acquired  new 
lufttc  by  the  accefllon  of  fo  many  inhabitants, 
of  a  different  rank  and  charafter  from  moft  of 
thofe  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  America, 
and  many  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlcments  are  defcended  from  the  per- 
fons who  at  that  time  accompanied  Den  Diego 
Columbus  <*. 

No  benefit  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives 
from  this  change  of  governors.  Don  Diego 
was  not  only  authoriled  by  a  royal  edidt  to  con- 
imue  the  repartimientos^  or  diftribution   of  In- 

"  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.   c.  4>  &c. 


*  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c,  i. 
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dians,  but  the  particular  number  which  he  might 
grant  to  every  perfon,  according  to  his  rank  in 
the  colony,  was  fpecified.  He  availed  himfclf 
of  that  permifTion  ;  and  foon  after  he  landed  at 
St.  Domingo,  he  divided  fuch  Indians  as  were 
ftill  unappropriated,  among  his  relations  and 
attendants  p. 


11 


''«"'  fi'hei-y      The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to 

of  Cubaguai  .  " 

comply  with  an  inftruftion  which  he  received 
from  the  king,  about  fettling  a  colony  in  Cu- 
bagua,  a  fmall  idand  which  Columbus  had  dif- 
covered  in  his  third  voyage.  Though  this 
barren  fpot  hardly  yielded  fubfidencc  to  its 
wretched  inhabitants,  fuch  quantities  of  thofe 
oyflers  which  produce  pearls  were  found  on  its 
coail,  that  it  did  not  long  efcape  the  inquifitive 
avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  and  became  a  place 
of  confiderable  refort.  Large  fortunes  were 
acquired  by  the  fiChery  of  pearls,  which  was 
carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour.  The 
Indians,  efpecially  thole  from  the  Lucayo 
iilands,  were  compelled  to  dive  for  them ;  and 
this  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employment  was 
an  additional  calamity,  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  extindion  of  that  devoted  race ''. 

P  Recopilacion  de  Leyes,  lib.  vi.  tit.  8.  I.  ij  2,     Her- 
rera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  10. 

«  Herrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii,  c.  9.    Gomara  Hill.  c.  78. 

About 
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About  this  period,  Juan  Diaz  dc  Solis  and    ■  00  ^ 
Pinzon  fct  out,  in  conjunction,  upon  a  fccond  »■— >^"  -^ 


1509. 


voyage.  They  ftood  diredtly  fouth,  towards  NewVey 
the  equinoctial  line,  which  Pinzon  had  for- 
merly croiTcd,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  for- 
tieth degree  of  fouthern  latitude.  They  were 
aftonilhed  to  find  that  the  continent  of  America 
ilretched,  on  their  right  hand,  through  all  this 
vaft  extent  of  ocean.  They  landed  in  different 
places,  to  take  poflefljon  in  name  of  their  fo- 
vereignj  but  though  the  country  appeared  to 
be  extremely  fertile  and  inviting,  their  force 
was  fo  fmall,  having  been  fitted  out  rather  for 
difcovcry  than  making  fcttlements,  that  they 
left  no  colony  behind  them.  Their  voyage 
fcrved,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more 
exalted  and  adequate  ideas  with  refped  to  the 
dimenfions  of  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe '. 

Though  it  was  above  ten  years  fince  Colum-  Aretiement 

'  "on  the  con- 

bus  had  difcovered  the  main  land  of  America,  I"«^nt»; 

'  tempted. 

the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  fettlemenc 
in  any  part  of  it.  What  had  been  fo  long  nq- 
gleftcd  was  now  ferioufly  attempted,  and  with 
confiderable  vigour,  though  the  plan  for  this 
purpofe  was  neither  formed  by  the  crown, .  nor 
executed   at   the  expence  of  the    nation,    but 


*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii    c.  9. 
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B  o^o  K.  cari-Ied  on  by  the  enferprifing  fpirit  of  private 
advei  turefs.  This  fchemc  took  its  rife  from 
Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two 
voyages  as  a  difcoverer,  by  which  he  acquired 
confiderable  reputation,  but  no  wealth.  But 
his  chara<5tcr  for  intrepidity  and  Conduft  eafiljr 
procured  him  aflbciates,  who  advanced  the 
money  requifite  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  ex- 
pedition. About  the  fame  time,  Diego  de  Ni- 
cuefTa,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in 
HifpanioUj  formed  a  fimilar  defign.  Ferdinand 
encouraged  both  •,  and  though  he  refufed  to 
advance  the  fmalleft  fum,  was  extremely  liberal 
of  tides  and  patents.  He  cred'ted  two  govern- 
ments on  the  continent,  one  extending  from 
Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  the 
other  from  that  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  The 
former  was  given  to  Ojeda,  the  latter  tc  Ni- 
cuefla.  Ojeda  fitted  out  a  fhip  and  two  brigan- 
tinesj  with  three  hundred  men-,  Nicuefla,  fix 
veflels,  with  feven  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
They  failed  about  the  fame  time  from  St.  Do- 
mingo for  their  refpedlive  governments.  In 
order  to  give  their  title  to  thofe  countries  fome 
appearance  of  validity,  fcvcral  of  the  mod 
eminent  divines  and  lawyers  in  Spain  were  em- 
ployed to  prefcribe  the  mode  in  which  they 
(hould  take  pofiefTion  of  them*.    There  is  not 
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in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  any  thing  more  An- 
gular or  extravagant  than  the  form  which  they 
devifed  for  this  purpofe.  They  inftrufted  thofe 
invaders^  as  foon  as  they  landed  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  declare  to  the  natives  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  the  Chriftian  faith ;  to  acquaint  them, 
in  particular,  with  the  fupreme  jurifdidlion  of 
the  Pope  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  5 
to  inform  them  of  the  grant  which  this  holy 
pontiff  had  made  of  their  country  to  the  king 
of  Spain ;  to  require  them  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  that  religion  which  the  Spaniards  made 
known  to  them  ;  and  to  fubmit  to  the  fovereign 
whofe  authority  they  proclaimed*  If  the  na* 
tives  refufed  to  comply  with  this  requifition^ 
the  terms  of  which  muft  have  been  utterly  in- 
comprehenfible  to  uninftruded  Indians,  then 
Ojeda  and  Nicuefla  were  authorifed  to  attack 
them  with  fire  and  fword ;  to  reduce  them, 
their  wives  and  children,  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude ; 
and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  recognize  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  church,  and  the  authority  o£ 
the  monarch,  to  which  they  would  not  volun- 
tarily fubje(5fc  themfelves  K 


As  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  could  not  Thedifafier* 
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^111°^    their    uncultivated     underftandings,     and    ex- 
-''^~'-f  plained  to  them  by  interpreters  imperfedly  ac- 
quainted with  their  language;  as  they  did  not 
conceive  how   a  foreign  prieft,  of  whom  they 
had  never  heard,  could  have  any  right  to  difpofe 
of  their  country,    or   how  an  unknown  prince 
ihould  claim  jurifdidlion  over  them  as  his  fub- 
je6ls ;    they  fiercely  oppofed  the  new  invaders 
of  their  territories.      Ojeda  and   Nicuefla  en- 
deavoured to  cffed  by  force  what  they  could 
not  accomplifli   by  perfuafion.      The  contem- 
porary writers  enter  into  a  very  minute  detail 
in  relating  their  tranfaftions ;    but  ss  they  made 
no  difcovery  of  importance,  nor  eftabliftied  any 
permanent  fettlement,  their  adventures  are  not 
intitled  to  any  confiderable  place  in  the  general 
hiftory  of  a    period,    where  romantic    valour, 
ftruggling  with  incredible  hardlhips,  diftinguifli 
every  effort  of  the  Spanifh  arms.     They  found 
the  natives  in  thofe  countries  of  which  they  went 
to  affume  the  government,  to  be  of  a  charader 
very  different  from  that  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  iflands.      They   were   fierce  and   warlike. 
Their  arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poifon  fo  noxious, 
that  every  wound  was   followed   with    certain 
death.      In    one    encounter   they    flew    above 
feventy  of  Ojeda's  followers,  and  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  firll  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World.      Nicueffa  was 
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bppofed  by  people  equally  refolute  in  defence  ^°°^ 
bf  their  pofleffions.  Nothing  could  foften  their  ^  jcoa,^ 
ferocity.  Though  the  Spaniards  employed 
every  art  to  foothe  them,  and  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, they  refiifcd  to  hold  any  intercourfe,  or 
to  exchange  any  friendly  office,  with  men  whofe 
refidence  among  therrl  they  confidered  as  fatal 
to  their  liberty  and  independence.  This  im- 
placable enmity  of  the  natives,  though  it  ren- 
dered an  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  fettlement  in  their 
country,  extremely  difficult  as  vVe'll  as  dangerous, 
might  have  been  furmounted  at  length  by  the  per- 
feverance  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  fuperiority  of 
their  arms,  and  their  llvill  in  the  art  of  war* 
But  every  difafter  which  can  be  accumuUted 
upon  the  unfortunate,  combined  to  complete 
their  ruin.  The  lofs  of  their  fhips  by  various 
accidents  upon  an  unknov;n  coaft,  the  difeafes 
peculiar  to  a  climate  the  moft  noxious  in  all 
America,  the  want  of  provifions,  unavoidable 
in  a  country  imperfeilly  cultivated,  diflention 
amonx  themfelves,  and  the  inceflant  hoftilities 
of  the  natives,  involved  them  in  a  fuccefllon  of 
calamities,  the  bare  recital  of  which  ftrikes  one 
with  horror.  Though  they  received  two  con- 
fiderable  reinforcements  from  Hifpaniola,  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  had  engaged  in  this 
I  unhappy  expedition,    periOied,    in  lefs  than  a 
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year,  in  the  molt  extreme  mifery.  A  few  who 
fiirvived,  fettled  as  a  feeble  colony  at  Santa 
Maria  el  Antigu?,  on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  under 
the  command  of  Vafco  Nugncz  dc  Balboa, 
who,  in  the  moll  defperatc  exigencies,  dif- 
played  fuch  courage  and  condudl,  as  firft  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  marked 
him  out  as  their  leader  in  more  fplendid  and 
fuccefsful  undertakings.  Nor  was  he  the  only 
adventurer  in  this  expedition  who  will  appear 
with  luftre  in  more  important  fcenes.  Fran- 
cifco  Pizarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's  companions, 
and  in  thisfchool  of  adverfity  acquired  or  im- 
proved  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  ex- 
traordinary  aflions  which  he  afterwards  per. 
formed,  Hernan  Cortes,  whole  name  became 
ftill  more  famous,  had  likewife  engaged  early 
in  this  enterprife,  which  rouzed  all  the  aftive 
youth  of  Hifpaniola  to  arms  j  but  the  good  for- 
tune  that  accompanied  him  in  his  fubfequent 
adventures,  interpofed  to  favc  him  from  the 
difafters  to  which  his  companions  were  expofed. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  de- 
parture  of  the  fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a  te« 
dious  indifpofition  ", 

"  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  n,  &c.  Gomara  Hift. 
c.  57»  58.  59'  Benzon  Hift.  lib^i,  cap.  19—23.  P.  Mar- 
tyr, decad.  122. 
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Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  iflue  of 
this  expedition,  the  Spaniards  were  not  d?^terred 
from  engaging  in  new  fchemes  of  a  fimilar  na-  ^ubl"*'*  ** 
ture.  When  wealth  is  acquired  gradually  by 
the  perfevering  hand  of  induftry,  or  accumu- 
lated by  the  flow  operations  of  regular  com- 
merce, the  means  employed  are  fo  proportioned 
to  the  end  attained,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
ilrike  the  imagination,  and  little  to  urge  on  the 
aftive  powers  of  the  mind  to  uncommon  efforts. 
But  when  large  fortunes  were  created  almoft  in* 
ftantancoufly  •,  when  gold  and  pearls  were  pro- 
cured in  exchange  for  baubles ;  when  the  coun- 
tries which  produced  thefe  rich  commodities, 
defended  only  by  naked  favages,  mfglit  fee 
feized  by  the  firfl:  bold  invader;  objefts  fo  fin- 
gular  and  alluring,  roufed  a  wonderful  fpirit  of 
enterprife  among  the  Spamards,  who  rulhed 
with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that  was  opened 
to  wealth  and  diilindlion.  While  this  fpiric 
continued  warm  and  vigorous,,  every  attempt 
either  towards  difcovery  or  conqueft  was  ap- 
plauded, and  adventurers  engaged  in  it  with 
emulation.  The  pafTion  for  new  undertakings, 
which  charatSterifes  the  age  of  difcovery  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
lixtcenth  century,  would  alone  have  been  fulfi- 
cient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  flopping 
ihort  in  their  career.    But  circumltances  pecu- 
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liar  to  Hifpaniola  at  this  junfturc,  concurred 
with  it  in  extending  their  navigation  and  con- 
quefts.  The  rigorous  treatment  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  that  ifland  having  almoft  extirpated 
the  race,  many  of  the  Spanilh  planters,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  finding  it  impoflible  to 
carry  on  their  works  with  the  fame  vigour  and 
profit,  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  fettlements 
in  fomc  country  whofe  people  were  not  yet 
wafted  by  oppreffion.  Others,  with  the  inconfi- 
derate  levity  natural  to  men  upon  whom  wealth 
pours  in  with  a  fudden  flow,  had  fquandered, 
in  thoughtlefs  prodigality,  what  they  acquired 
with  eafe,  and  were  driven  by  neceflTuy  to  em- 
bark in  the  moft  defperate  fchemes,  in  order  to 
retrieve  their  affairs.  From  all  thcfe  caufcs, 
when  Don  Diego  Columbus  propofed  to  con- 
quer the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  to  eftablifh  a  co- 
lony there,  many  perfons  of  chief  diflindtion  in 
Hifpaniola  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  mea- 
fure.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  troops 
deftined  for  that  fervice  to  Diego  Velafquez, 
one  of  his  father's  companions  in  his  fccond 
voyage,  and  who,  having  been  long  fettled  in 
Hifpaniola,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune, 
with  fuch  reputation  for  probity  and  prudence, 
that  he  leemed  to  be  well  qualified  for  con- 
dudling  an  expedition  of  importance.  Three 
hundred  men  were  deemed  fufEcient  for  the 
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conqueft  of  an  illand  above  feven  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  Blled  with  inhabitants.  But 
they  were  of  the  fame  unwarlike  charadcr  with 
the  people  of  Hifpaniola.  They  were  not  only 
intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  their  new  ene- 
mies, but  unprepared  to  refift  them.  For 
though,  from  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took 
pofleflion  of  the  adjacent  ifland,  there  was 
rcafon  to  expeft  a  defcent  on  their  territories, 
none  of  the  fmall  communities  into  which  Cuba 
was  divided,  had  cither  made  any  provifion  for 
its  own  defence,  or  had  formed  any  conc^t  for 
their  common  fafcty.  The  only  obftruftion 
the  Spaniards  met  with  was  from  Hatuey,  a 
cazique,  who  had  fled  from  Hifpaniola,  and 
had  taken  pofleflion  of  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
Cuba.  He  flood  upon  the  defenfive  at  their  firft 
landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  back 
to  their  ftvips.  His  feeble  troops,  however, 
were  foon  broken  and  difperfed  •,  and  he  him- 
felf  being  taken  prifoner,  Velafquez,  according 
to  the  barbarous  maxim  of  the  Spaniards,  con- 
fldered  him  as  a  flave  who  had  taken  arms  agatnfl: 
his  matter,  and  condemned  hin  to  the  flames. 
When  Hatuey  was  fattened  to  the  ftake,  a  Fran- 
cifcan  friar  labouring  to  convert  him,  promifed 
him  immediate  admittance  into  the  joys  of 
heaven,  if  he  would  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith. 
"  Ar€   there  any  Spaniards,"  fays    he,    after 
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'm°^  fome  paufe,  "  in  that  region  of  blifs  which 
you  defcribe  ?"  *•  Yes,'*  replied  the  monk, 
*'  but  only  fuch  as  are  worthy  and  good.'* 
*^  The  bcft  of  them,**  returned  the  indignant 
cazique,  "  have  neither  worth  nor  goodnefsj 
I  will  not  go  to  a  place  where  I  may  meet  with 
one  of  that  accurfed  race  *.**  This  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  vengeance  ftruck  the  people  of  Cuba 
with  fuch  terror,  that  they  fcarcely  gave  any 
oppofition  to  the  progrefs  of  their  invaders  -,  and 
Velafquez,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man,  annexed 
this  extenfive  and  fertile  ifland  to  the  Spaniih 
monarchy  ^, 
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The  facility  with  which  this  important  con- 
queft  was  completed,  ferved  as  an  incitement  to 
other  undertakings.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
having  acquired  both  fame  and  wealth  by  the 
redudtion  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  jmpatien;  to  en^ 
gage  in  fome  new  cnterprife.  He  fitted  out 
three  fliips  at  his  own  cxpence,  for  a  voyage  of 
difcovery,  ^nd  his  reputation  foon  drew  to- 
gether a  rpfpeilable  body  of  followers.  He 
diredcd  his  courfp  towards  the  Lucayo  iflands  i 
and  after  touching  at  feveral  of  them,  as  well 
^s  of  the  Bahama  illes,  hp  f|opd  tq  the  fouth" 

*  B.  de  las  Cafas,  p.  49, 

y  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i?.  c,  2,  3,  &e.    Oyiedo,  lih, 

yyii.  c,  3.  p.  179, 
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weft,  and  difcovcred  a  country  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Spaniards,  which  he  called  Flo- 
rida, either  becaufe  he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm 
Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful 
appearance.  He  attempted  to  land  in  different 
places,  but  met  with  i'uch  vigorous  oppofition 
from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and  warlike* 
as  convinced  him  that  an  increafe  of  force  was 
requifite  to  effeft  a  fettlement.  Satisfied  with 
having  opened  a  communication  with  a  new 
country,  of  whofe  value  and  importance  he 
conceived  very  fanguine  hopes,  he  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico,  through  the  channel  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  paiTion  of  fearching.for 
new  countries  that  prompted  Ponce  de  Leon  to 
undertake  this  voyage ;  he  was  influenced  by 
one  of  thofe  vifionary  ideas,  which  at  that  time 
often  mingled  with  the  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and 
rendered  it  more  aftive.  A  tradition  prevailed 
among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the 
ifle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  there  was  a 
fountain  of  fuch  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew 
the  youth,  and  recal  the  vigour  of  every  per- 
.  fon  who  bathed  in  its  falutary  waters.  In  hopes 
of  finding  this  grand  reftorative.  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  his  followers  ranged  through  the 
iilands,  fearching,   with  fruitlefs  folicitude  and 
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labour,  for  the  fountain,  which  was  the   chief 
objefl  of  their  expedition.     That  a  tale   fo  fa- 
bulous  fhoLild   gain  credit  among  fimple  unin- 
ftruded    Tndians  is   not   furprifing.        That   it 
fhould  make  any  imprefTion  upon  an  enlightened 
people  appears,  in  the   prefent   age,  altogether 
incredible.     The  fad,  however,  is  certain  ;    and 
the   mod    authentic  Spanifli  hiftorians  mention 
this  extravagant  I'ally  of  their  credulous  country- 
men.    The  Spaniards,  at  that  period,  were  en- 
gaged in  a  career  of  ad'mty  which  gave  a  ro- 
mantic turn  to  their  imagination,  and  daily  pre- 
fented  to  them  ftrangc  and  marvellous  objeds. 
A  New  World  was  opened  to  their  view.   They 
vifittd  iOands  and  continents  of  whofe  exiftence 
mankifid  io   former   ages    had  no   conception. 
In  thole  delightful  countries   nature  feemed  to 
aflumc  another  form  ;  every  tree  and  plant  and 
animal  v/as  different  from  thofe  of  the  ancient 
hemifphere.      Tliey  feemed    to   he  tranfported 
into  enchanted  ground ;  and,  after  the  wonders 
which  they  had  ken,    nothing,  in  the  warmth 
and  novelty  of  their  admiration,    appeared  to 
them  fo  extraordinary  as  to    he  beyond  belief. 
If    the  rapid   fuccefllon  of   new  and   ftriking 
fcenes    made  fuch    impreflion   even    upon  the 
found    underftanding    of    Columbus,    that   he 
boafted  of  having  found  the  feat  of  Paradife,  it 
v/ill  not  Appear  ftrange  that  Ponce  de  Leon 
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Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  dif-  S"bM*n' 
covery  of  much  greater  importance  was  made  ""*"' 
in  another  part  of  America.  Balboa  having 
been  raifed  to  the  government  of  the  fmall  co- 
lony at  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  by  the  volun- 
tary fuffragc  of  his  affociatcs,  was  fo  extremely 
defirous  to  obtain  from  the  crown  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  eleftion,  that  he  difpatched  one  of 
his  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  folicit  a  royal 
commifllon,  which  might  inveft  him  with  a 
legal  tit'e  to  the  fupreme  command.  Confcious, 
however,  that  he  could  not  cxpeft  fuccefs  from 
the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's  minifters,  with 
whom  he  was  unconnefted,  or  from  negociating 
in  a  court  to  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  Gran- 
ger, he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity  to 
which  he  afpired,  and  aimed  at  performing 
fome  fignal  fervice  that  would  fecurc  him  the 
preference  to  every  competitor.  Full  of  this 
idea,  he  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent 
country,  fubdued  fevcral  of  the  caziques,  and 

"^  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p,  202.  Enfayo  Chronol.  para  la 
Hift.  de  la  Florida,  porD.  Gab.  Cardenas,  p.  1.  Oviedo, 
Ub.  xvi*  c.  II.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  Hift.  de  la 
^pnq.  de  la  Florida,  par  Garc  de  la  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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collected  a  confidcrablc  quantity  of  gold,  which 
abounded  more  in  that  part  of  the  continent 
than  in  the  iflands.  In  one  of  thofe  cxcurfions, 
the  Spaniards  contended  with  fuch  cagernefs 
about  th€  divifion  of  fome  gold,  that  they  were 
at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  adts  of  violence 
againft  one  another.  A  young  caziquc,  who 
was  prefcnt,  aftonifhed  at  the  high  value  which 
they  fet  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not  dil- 
cern  the  ufe,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  ba- 
lance with  indignation  i  and,  turning  to  the 
Spaniards,  **  Why  do  you  quarrel  (fays  he) 
about  fuch  a  trifle  ?  If  you  are  fo  pafTionately 
fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your  own  country, 
and  to  didurb  the  tranquillity  of  didant  nations 
for  its  fake,  I  will  condudl  you  r>  a  region 
where  the  metal  which  feems  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  your  admiration  and  defire,  is  fo 
common  that  the  meaneft  utcnfils  are  formed 
of  it."  Tranlportcd  with  what  they  heard,  Bal- 
boa and  his  companions  inquired  eagerly  where 
this  happy  country  lay,  and  how  they  might 
arrive  at  it.  He  informed  them  that  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  funs,  that  is  of  fix  days  journey 
towards  the  fouth,  they  fliould  difcover  another 
ocean,  near  to  which  this  wealthy  kingdom 
was  fituated  ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack 
|hat  powerful  ftate,  they  muft  affemble  forces 

far 
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far  fupcrior  in  niunbcr  and  ftrength  to  ihofc  with    ■  °  ^  k 
which  they  now  appeared  *.  ^  7{tt!^ 


This  was    the   firft    information  which   the  Thefchemw 

which  n« 

Spaniards  received  concerning  the  great  fouthern  *<'""»• 
ocean,  or  the  opulent  and  extenfwe  country 
known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Peru.  Bal- 
boa had  now  before  him  obje«5bs  luited  to  his 
boundiefs  ambition,  and  the  enterprifing  ar- 
dour of  his  genius.  He  immediately  concluded 
the  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be 
that  for  which  Columbus  had  fsiarched  without 
fuccefs  in  this  part  of  America,  in  hopes  of 
opening  a  more  diredt  communication  with  the 
Eaft  Indies  •,  and  he  conjcdured  that  the  rich 
territory  which  had  been  defcribed  to  him,  muft 
be  part  of  that  vaft  and  opulent  region  of  the 
earth.  Elated  with  the  idea  of  performing  what 
fo  great*  a  man  had  attempted  in  vain ;  and 
eager  to  accomplifh  a  difcovery  which  he  knew 
would  be  no  le(s  acceptable  to  the  king  than 
beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was  impatient 
until  he  could  fet  out  upon  this  enterprife,  ia 
comparifon  of  which  all  his  former  exploits  ap- 
peared inconfiderable.  But  previous  arrange- 
ment and  preparation^  were  requifite  to  enfure 
fuccefs.    He  began  with  courting  and  fecuring 

»  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  2.     Gomara,  c.  60.    P. 
Martyr,  dccad.  p.  149. 
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^  o  o  K  the  friendfliip  of  the  neighbouring  caziqiies.  Hfc 
-"^v^^  fent  fome  of  his  officers  to  Hifpaniola  with  a 
large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof  of  his  pad 
fuccefs,  and  an  earneft  of  his  future  hopes.  By  a 
proper  diftribution  of  this,  they  fecurcd  rhe  fa- 
vour of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into 
the  fervicc.  A  confiderable  reinforcement  from 
that  ifland  joined  him,  and  he  thought  himfelf  in 
a  condition  to  attempt  the  difcovery. 


Difficulty  of 
executing  it. 


The  illhmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  fixty 
miles  in  breadth  j  but  this  neck  of  land,  which 
binds  together  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  is  ftrengthened  by  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains  ftretching  through  its  whole 
extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier  of  folidity  fuf- 
ficient  to  refift  the  impulfe  of  two  oppofite 
oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forefts 
almoft  inacceffible.  The  valleys  in  that  moift 
climate,  where  it  rains  during  two  thirds  of  the 
year,  are  marfliy,  and  fo  frequently  overflowed, 
that  the  inhabitants  find  it  neceflary,  in  many 
places,  to  build  their  houfes  upon  trees,  in 
order  to  be  elevated  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
damp  foil,  and  the  odious  reptiles  engendered  m 
the  putrid  waters  \  Large  rivers  rufii  down 
with    an    impetuous    current    from    the 


high 


^  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  158. 
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grounds.  In  a  region  thinly  inhabited  by  wan- 
dering ravages,  the  hand  of  induftry  had  done 
nothing  to  mitigate  or  correct  thofe  natural  dif- 
advantages.  To  march  acrofs  this  unexplored 
country,  with  no  other  guides  but  Indians,  whofe 
fidelity  could  be  little  trufted,  was,  on  all  thofe 
accounts,  the  boldeit  enterprife  on  which  the  Spa- 
niards had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New  World. 
But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa  was  fuch  as  di- 

his  countrymen,  at  a 
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ilingujflied  him 
period  when  every  adventurer  was  confpicuous 
for  daring  courage.  Nor  was  bravery  his  only 
merit;  he  was  prudent  in  conduft,  generous, 
affable,  and  pofTcfled  of  thofe  popular  talents 
which,  in  the  moil  defperaijp  undertakings,  in- 
fpire  confidence  and  fecure  attachment.  Even 
after  the  jundlion  of  the  volunteers  from  Hifpa- 
niola,  he  was  able  to  mufter  only  an  hundred  and 
ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But  they  were 
hardy  veterans,  inured  to  the  climate  of  Ame- 
rica, and  ready  to  follow  him  through  every  dan- 
ger. A  thoufand  Indians  attended  them  to  carry 
their  provifions ;  and  to  complete  their  warlike 
array,  they  took  with  them  feveral  of  thofe  fierce 
dogs,  which  were,  no  lefs  formidable  than  de- 
(Irudive  to  their  naked  enemies. 


Balboa  fet  out  upon  this  important  expedi-  Difcovp-^  the 

*  *  *■  Soucll    bv3. 

tion  on  the  firft  of  September,  about  the  time 
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"OjpK  that  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate.  He 
■^■v— *^  proceeded  by  Tea,  and  without  any  difficulty^ 
'^'^*  to  the  territories  of  a  cazique  whofe  friendftiip 
he  had  gained  -,  but  no  fooner  did  he  begin  to 
advance  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obftacle^  which 
he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature  of 
the  territory,  or  the  difpofition  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Some  of  the  caziques,  at  his  approach, 
fied  to  the  mountains  with  all  their  people,  and 
carried  off  or  deftroyed  whatever  could  afford 
fubfiftence  to  his  troops.  Others  colledled  their 
fubjefls,  in  order  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  and 
he  quickly  perceived  what  an  arduous  under- 
taking it  was,  to  conduA  fuch  a  body  of  men 
through  hoftile  nations,  acrofs  fwamps  and  ri- 
vers, and  woods,  which  had  never  been  pafTed 
but  by  draggling  Indians.  But  by  iharing  in 
every  hardfliip  with  the  meaneft  foldier,  by  ap- 
pearing the  foremoft  to  meet  every  danger,  by 
promifing  confidently  to  his  troops  the  enjoy- 
ment of  honour  and  riches  fuperior  to  what  had 
been  attained  by  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  their 
countrymen,  he  infpired  them  with  fuch  en- 
thuliaftic  refolution,  that  they  followed  him 
without  murmuring.  When  they  had  pene- 
trated a  good  way  into  the  mountains,  a  power- 
ful cazique  appeared  in  a  narrow  pafs,  with  a 
numerous  body  of  his  fubjedts,  to  obflruft  their 
8  progrefs. 
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progrefs.  But  men  wlio  had  furmounted  fo 
many  obftacles,  defpifed  the  oppofition  of  fuch 
feeble  enemies.  They  attacked  them  with  im- 
petuofity,  and  having  difperfed  them  with 
much  eafe  and  great  flaughter,  continued  their 
march.  Though  their  guides  had  reprefented 
the  breadth  of  the  ifthmus  to  be  only  a  journey 
of  fix  days,  they  had  already  fpent  twenty- five 
in  forcing  their  way  through  the  woods  and 
mountains.  Many  of  them  were  ready  to  fink 
under  fuch  uninterrupted  fatigue  in  that  fultry 
climate,  feveral  were  feized  with  the  difeafes 
pecuHa:  to  the  country,  and  all  became  impa- 
tient t  .  *;  :h  the  period  of  their  labours  and 
fufferings.  At  length  the  Indians  afllired  them, 
that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they 
(hould  difcover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object 
of  their  wilhes.  When,  with  infinite  .toil,  they 
had  climbed  up  the  greater  part  of  that  fl:eep 
afcent,  Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt,  and 
advanced  alone  to  the  fummit,  that  he  might 
be  the  firfi:  who  Ihould  enjoy  a  fpe6tacle  which 
he  had  fo  long  defired.  As  foon  as  he  beheld 
the  South  Sea  ftretching  in  endlcfs  profpeft  be- 
low him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  Heaven,  returned  thanks  to  God, 
who  had  conduced  him  to  a  difcovery  fo  bene- 
ficial to  his  country,  and  To  honourable  to  him- 
felf.      His   followers,  obferving   his  tranfports 
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of  joy,  rufhcd  forward  to  join  in  his  wonder, 
exultation  and  gratitude.  They  held  on  their 
courfe  to  the  fhorc  with  great  alacrity,  when 
Balboa  advancing  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves 
with  his  buckler  and  fword,  took  pofleiTion  of 
that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  mailer, 
and  vowed  to  defend  it,  with  thefe  arms,  againft 
all  his  enemies  *=. 


That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  Southern 
ocean,  which  Balboa  firft  difcovered,  ftill  re- 
tains the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael, 
which  he  gave  to  it,  and  is  fituated  to  the  eaft 
of  Panama.  From  feveral  of  the  petty  princes, 
who  governed  in  the  diftridls  adjacent  to  that 
gulf,  he  extorted  provifions  and  gold  by  force 
of  arms.  Others  fent  them  to  him  voluntarily. 
To  thefe  acceptable  prefents,  fomeof  the  caziques 
added  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pearls  5  and  he 
learned  from  them,  with  much  fatisfaftion,  that 
pearl  oyfters  abounded  in  the  fea  which  he  had 
newly  difcovered. 


He  receive? 
information 
concerning 
a  more  opu- 
lent coun- 
try. 


Together  with  the  acquifition  of  this  wealth, 
which  ferved  to  foothe  and  encourage  his  fol- 
lowers, he  received   accounts  which   confirmed 


«=  Hcrrera,  dec-  r.  lib.  x.  c.  i,  &e. 
Sec.    P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  205,  &c. 


Gomara,  c.  62, 


his 
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his  fanguine  hopes  of  future  and  more  extenfive 
benefits  from  the  expedition.  All  the  people 
on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea  concurred  in  in* 
forming  him  that  there  was  a  mighty  and  opu- 
lent  kingdom  fituated  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
towards  the  Ibuth-eaft,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  tame  animals  to  carry  their  burdens.  In  or- 
der to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  thefe,  they 
drew  upon  the  fand  the  figure  of  the  Llamas  or 
Iheep,  afterwards  found  in  Peru,  which  the  Pe- 
ruvians had  taught  to  perform  fuch  fervices  as 
they  defcribed.  As  the  Llama,  in  its  form, 
nearly  refembles  a  camel,  a  bead  of  burden 
deemed  peculiar  to  Afia,  this  circumftance,  in 
conjundlion  with  the  difcovery  of  the  pearls, 
another  noted  produflion  of  that  country,  tend- 
ed to  confirm  the  Spaniards  in  their  miftaken 
theory  with  refpedl  to  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
World  to  the  Eaft  Indies  \ 
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But  thoush  the   information  which  Balboa  obiized  to 


received  from  the  people  on  the  coaft,  as  well 
as  his  own  conjectures  and  hopes,  rendered  him 
extremely  impatient  to  vifit  this  unknown 
country,  his  prudence  reftrained  him  from  at- 
tempting to  invade  it  with  an  handful  of  men. 


return. 
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^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x,  c.  2, 
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exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  difeafes*. 
He  determined  to  lead  back  his  followers,  at 
prefent,  to  their  fettlement  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Darien,  and  to  return  next  feafon  with  a  force 
more  adequate  to  fuch  an  arduous  enterprize. 
In  order  to  acquire  a  more  extenfive  knowledge 
of  the  ifthmus,  he  marched  oack  by  a  different 
route,  which  he  found  to  be  no  lefs  dangerous 
and  difficult  than  that  which  he  had  formerly 
taken.  But  to  men  elated  with  fucce^ii,  and 
animated  with  hope,  nothing  is  infurmount- 
,514.  able.  Balboa  returned  to  Santa  Maria,  from 
which  he  had  been  abfent  four  months,  with 
greater  glory  and  more  treafure  than  the  Spa- 
niards had  acquired  in  any  expedition  in  the 
New  World.  None  of  Balboa's  officers  diftin- 
giiifht'd  himfelf  more  in  this  fervice  than  Fran- 
circo  Pizarro,  or  affiftcd  with  greater  courage 
and  ardour  in  opening  a  communication  with 
thofe  countries,  in  which  he  was  deftined  to  aft 
Ibon  a  molt  illuftrious  part  ^ 


Pedrarias 
pppointed 


Balboa's  firft  care  was  to  fend  information 
governor  of  fo  Spain  of  the  important  difcovery  which  he 
had  made  j  and  to  demand  a  reinforcement  of 


•=  See  NOTE  XXIV. 
'  Heiier     'lee.  i,  lib.  x.   c.   3-- 6, 
P.  Martyr,  f       p.  J29,  ^c. 


Gomara,  c.  64. 
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a  thoufand  men,  in  order  to  attempt  the  con- 
queft  of  that  opulent  country,  concerning  which 
he  had  received  fuch  inviting  intelligence. 
The  firft  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World  hardly  occalioned  greater  joy,  than  the 
unexpefted  tidings^  i.  paflage  was  at  laH 
found  to  the  great  fouthti.i  ocean.  The  '■^  ..i- 
muoication  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  a  courfc 
to  the  weftward  of  the  line  of  demarcation, 
drawn  by  the  Pope,  fcemed  now  to  be  certain. 
The  vaft  wealth  which  flowed  into  Portugal 
from  its  fettlements  and  conquefts  in  that 
country,  excited  the  envy  and  called  forth  the 
emulation  of  other  dates.  Ferdinand  hoped 
now  to  come  in  for  a  (hare  in  this  lucrative 
commerce,  and  in  his  eagernefs  to  obtain  it, 
was  willing  to  make  an  effort  beyond  what 
Balboa  required.  But  even  in  this  exertion, 
his  jealous  policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal  antipathy 
of  Fonfeca,  now  bifliop  of  Burgos,  to  every 
man  of  merit  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in 
the  New  World,  were  confpicuous.  Notwith- 
ftanding  Balboa's  recent  fervices,  which  marked 
him  out  as  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  finifh 
that  great  undertaking  which  he  had  begun, 
Ferdinand  was  fo  ungenerous  as  to  overlook 
thefe,  and  to  appoint  Pedrarias  Davila  governor 
of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the  command  of 
fifteen  ftout  vefiels,  and   twelve  hundred  lol- 

U  3  diets. 
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^  ^j°  ^  diers.  Thcfe  were  fitted  out  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  with  a  liberality  which  Ferdinand  had 
never  diipbyed  in  any  former  armament  def- 
tincd  for  the  Nev  World;  and  fiich  was  the 
ardour  of  the  Spanifli  gentlemen  to  follow  a 
leader  who  was  about  to  condudl  them  to  a 
country,  where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had 
only  to  throw  their  nets  into  the  fea  and  draw 
out  gold^  that  fifteen  hundred  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
Itrained,  a  much  greater  nber  would  have 
engaged  in  the  fervice  \ 

Pedr ARIAS  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  with- 
out any  remarkable  accident,  and  immediately 
fent  fome  of  his  principal  officers  afhore  to 
inform  Balboa  of  his  arrival,  with  the  king's 
commidion,  to  be  governor  of  the  colony.  To 
their  aflonii'hment,  they  found  Balboa,  of  whofe 
great  exploits  they  had  heard  fo  much,  and 
of  whofe  opulence  they  had  formed  fuch  high 
ideas,  clad  in  a  canvas  jacket,  and  wearing 
coarfe  hempen  fandals  ufed  only  by  the  meaneft 
peafants,  employed,  together  with  fome  In- 
dians, in  thiitching  his  own  hut  with  reeds. 
Even  in  this  fimple  garb,  which  correfponded 

«  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  14. 
*  Ibid.  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c,  6,  7.     P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  177. 
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lb  ill  with  the  expedations  and  wifhes  of  his  new  ^  ^^p  ^ 
guefts,  Balboa  received  them  with  dignity.  The 
fame  of  his  difcoveries  had  drawn  fo  many  ad- 
venturers from  the  iflands,  that  he  could  now 
mufter  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  the 
head  of  thofe  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  forces  which  Pedrarias  brought 
with  him.  But  though  his  troops  murmured 
loudly  at  the  injuftice  of  the  king  in  fuperfeding 
their  commander,  and  complained  that  ftrang- 
crs  would  now  reap  4:he  fruits  of  their  toil 
and  fuccefs,  Balboa  fubmitted  with  implicit 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  fovereign,  and 
received  Pedrarias  with  all  the  deference  due  to 
his  chara£ler  K 

Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  to  which  Diflention 

.  between  him 

Pedrarias  owed  the  peaceable  pofTcflion  of  his  andBaiboa. 
government,  he  appointed  a  judicial  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  Balboa's  conduft,  while  under 
the  command  ot  Nicueffa,  and  impofed  a  con- 
fiderable  fine  upon  him,  on  account  of  the 
irregularities  of  which  he  had  then  been  guilty. 
Balboa  felt  fenfibly  the  mortification  of  being 
fubjefted  to  trial  and  to  punifhment  in  a  place 
where  he  had  fo  lately  occupied  the  firfl:  ftation. 
Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  his  jealoufy  of  his 

'  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  13,  14. 
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*ooK    fupcrior  merit i   fo  that  the  rcfentmcnt  of  the 
one,  and  the  envy  of  the  other,  gave  rife  to 
diffentions  extremely  detrimental  to  the  colony. 
It  was  threatened   with  a  calamity   ftill  more 
fatal.      Pedrarias  had   landed  in  Darien  at  a 
moft    unlucky    time  of  the  year,    about    the 
middle  of  the  rainy  feafon,  in  that  part  of  the 
torrid  zone  where  the  clouds  pour  down  fuch 
torrents    as    are    unknown   in   more  temperate 
climates'".     The  village   of  Santa  Maria   was 
feated  in  a  rich  plain,  environed  with  marlhes 
and   woods.      The    conftitution  of  Europeans 
was    unable   to   withftand    the    peftilential  in- 
fluence of  fuch  a  fituation,  in  a  climate  natu- 
rally fo  noxious,  and  at  a  feafon  fo  peculiarly 
unhealthy.     A  violent   and  deftru6tive  malady 
carried  off  many  of  the  foldiers  who  accompa- 
nied Pedrarias.     An  extreme  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions  augmented  this  diftrefs,   as  it  rendered 
it  impofiible  to  find  proper  refrefiiment  for  the 
fick,  or  the  neceffary  fuftenance  for  the  healthy '. 
In   the  fpace  of  a  month,    above  fix  hundred 
perfons   perifhed   in   the  utmoft  mifery.      De- 
jedion  and  defpair  fpread  through  the  colony. 
Many   principal   perfons   folicited  their   difmif- 
fion,  and  were  glad  to  felinquifh  all  their  hopes 


^  Richard  Hid.  Naturelle  de  I'Air,  torn.  i.  p.  204. 
*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.x.  c,  14.    P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  272. 
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of  wealth,  in  order  to  efcape  from  that  pernU  *  ^£  "^ 
clous  region.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  divert 
thofe  who  remained  from  brooding  over  their 
misfortunes,  by  finding  them  employ*. '"nt. 
With  this  view,  he  fent  feveral  detachments 
into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  to  levy 
gold  among  the  natives,  and  to  fearch  for  the 
mines  in  which  it  was  produced,  Thofe  rapa- 
cious adventurers,  more  attentive  to  prefent 
gain  than  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their 
future  progrefs,  plundered  without  diftinftion 
wherever  they  marched.  Rcgardlefs  of  the 
alliances  which  Balboa  had  made  with  feveral 
of  the  caziques,  they  ftripped  them  of  every 
thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as 
their  fubjeds,  with  the  utmoft  infolence  and 
cruelty.  By  their  tyranny  and  exaftions,  which 
Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authority  or  of 
inclination,  did  not  redrain,  all  the  country 
from  the  gulf  of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nica» 
ragua  was  defolated,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
inconfiderately  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  they  might  have  derived  from  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  natives,  in  extending  their  conquells 
to  the  South  Sea.  Balboa,  who  faw  with  con- 
cern that  fuch  ill-judged  proceedings  retarded 
the  execution  of  his  favourite  fcheme,  fent 
violent  remonftrances  to  Spain  againft  the  im- 
prudent government  of  Pedrarias,  which  had 
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B  0  0  K  ruined  a  happy  and  flourifhing  colony.  Pcdra- 
rias,  on  the  other  hand,  accufed  him  of  having 
deceived  the  king,  by  magnifying  his  own  ex- 
ploits, as  well  as  by  a  falfe  reprefentation  of  the 
opulence  and  value  of  the  country  "*. 


Violent  pro- 
ceedines  a- 
ainlt  Bal- 


1515. 


Ferdinand  became  fenfible  at  length  of  his 
imprudence  in  fuperfeding  the  molb  aftive  and 
experienced  officer  he  had  in  the  New  World, 
and,  by  way  of  compenfation  to  Balboa,  ap- 
pointed him  jidelantadOf  or  Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea,  with 
very  extenfive  privileges  and  authority.  At 
the  fame  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  fupport 
Balboa  in  all  his  operations,  and  to  confult 
with  him  concerning  every  meafure  which  he 
himfelf  purfued.  But  to  efFed  fuch  a  fudden 
tranfition  from  inveterate  enmity  to  perfefl: 
confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's  power.  Pe- 
•drarias  continued  to  treat  his  rival  with  neg- 
leA  •,  and  Balboa's  fortune  being  exhaufled  by 
the  payment  of  his  fine,  and  other  exadions 
of  Pedrarias,  he  could  not  make  fuitable  pre- 
parations for  taking  poflTcflion  of  his  new  go- 
vernment. At  length,  by  the  interpofition 
and  exhortations  of  the  bifliop  of  Darien,  they 

"»  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  dec.  2.  c.  1,  &c.  Go- 
mara.  c.  66.  P.  Martyr^  dec.  3.  c.  10.  Relacion  de  B. 
de  las  Cafas,  p.  12. 
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were  brought  to  a  reconciliation  •,  and,  in  order  ^  00  k 
to  cement  this  union  more  Hrmly,  Pedrarias 
agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Balboa.  The  firft  efFedt  of  their  concord  was, 
that  Balboa  was  permitted  to  make  feveral 
fmall  incurfions  into  the  country.  Thefe  he 
conducted  with  fach  prudence,  as  added  to  the 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acq:*. red. 
Many  adventurers  refortcd  to  him,  and,  with 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  be<^an 
to  prepare  for  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea. 
In  order  to  accomplifli  this,  it  was  neceffary  to 
build  veflels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops  to 
thofe  provinces  which  he  purpofcd  to  invade. 
After  furmounting  many  obftacles,  and  endur- 
ing a  variety  of  thofe  hardlhips  which  were 
the  portion  of  the  conquerors  of  America,  he 
at  length  finiflied  four  fmall  brigantines.  In 
thefe,  with  three  hundred  chofen  men,  a  force 
fuperior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro  afterwards 
undertook  the  fame  expedition,  he  w«  ready 
to  fail  towards  Peru,  when  he  received  an  un- 
expefted  meflage  from  Pedrarias  ".  As  his  re- 
conciliation with  Balboa  had  never  been  cordial, 
the  progrefs  which  his  fon-in-law  was  making 
revived  his  ancient  enmity,  and  added  to  its  ran- 
cour.    He  dreaded  the  profperity  and  elevation 
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*  *ii?  '^  of  a  man  whom  he  had  injured  fo  deeply.  He 
fufpedled  that  fucccfs  would  encourage  him  to 
aim  at  independence  upon  his  jurifdidlion ;  and 
fo  violently  did  the  pafHons  of  hatred,  fear,  and 
jealoufy,  operate  upon  his  nr'ad,^  that,  in  order 
to  gratify  his  vengeance,  he  fcruplcd  not  to 
defeat  an  cnterprife  of  the  greateft  moment  to 
his  country.  Under  pretexts  which  were  falfc, 
but  plaufible,  he  defired  Balboa  to  poftpone 
his  voyage  for  a  fhort  time,  and  to  repair  to 
Ada,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  inter- 
view with  him.  Balboa,  with  the  unl'ufpicious 
confidence  of  a  man  confcious  of  no  crime,  in- 
ftantly  obeyed  the  fummons  ;  but  as  foon  as  he 
entered  the  place,  he  was  arretted  by  order  of 
Pedrarias,  whole  impatience  to  fatiate  his  re- 
venge did  not  fuffer  him  to  languifh  long  in 
confinement.  Judges  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  his  trial.  An  accufation 
of  diQoyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention 
to  revolt  againft  the  governor,  was  preferred 
againft  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced ;  and  though  the  judges  who'  paffed 
it,  feconded  by  the  whole  colony,  interceded 
warmly  for  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued 
Inexorable;  and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with 
aftonifhmcnt  and  forrow,  the  public  execution 
of  a  man  whom  they  univerfally  deemed  more 
capable  than  any  who  had  borne  command  in 
4  America, 
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America,  of  forming  and  accomplilhing  great  ^  ^,°  ^ 
deligns  °.  Upon  his  death,  the  expedition 
which  he  had  planned  was  relinquifhed.  Pe- 
drarias,  notwithftanding  the  violence  and  in- 
iuftice  of  his  proceedings,  was  not  only  fcreened 
from  punifhment  by  the  powerful  patronage 
of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  and  other  courtiers, 
but  continued  in  power.  Soon  after,  he  ob- 
tained permiffion  to  remove  the  colony  from 
its  unwholfome  ftation  at  Santa  Maria  to 
Panama,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifthmus; 
and  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of 
healthfulnefs  by  the  change,  the  commodious 
fituation  of  this  new  fettlement  contributed 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  fubfequent  conquefts  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  extenfive  countries  fituatcd 
upon  the  Southern  Ocean  p. 

During    thefe  tranfaflions   in   Darien,    the   ,   ijij. 

.      Newdiico* 

hiftory  of  which  it  was  proper  to  carry  on  in  venos. 
an  uninterrupted  tenour,  feveral  important 
events  occurred  with  refped  to  the  diicovery, 
the  conqueft,  and  government  of  other  pro- 
vinces in  the  New  World.  Ferdinand  was  fo 
intent  upon  opening  a  communication  with 
the  Molucca  or  Spice  Iflands  by  the  weft,  that, 
in   the   year    one   thoufand   five  hundred  and 

*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  zi,  22.    p  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  c.  i. 
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*  iiL*^  fifteen,  he  fitted  out  two  Ihips  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  in  order  to  attempt  fuch  a  voyage,  and 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  Juan  Diaz  de 
Soils,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  mod  Ikilful 
navigators  in  Spain.  He  ftood  along  the  coaft 
of  South  America,  and  on  the  firft  of  January 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixteen,  entered 
a  river  which  he  called  Janeiro,  where  an  ex- 
ten  five  commerce  is  now  carried  on.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  a  fpacious  bay,  which 
he  fuppofed  to  be  the  entrance  into  a  itrait  that 
communicated  with  the  Indian  ocean  j  but  up- 
on advancing  farther,  he  found  it  to  be  the 
mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vaft  rivers 
by  which  the  fouthern  condnent  of  America  is 
watered.  In  endeavouring  to  make  a  defcent 
in  this  country,  De  Solis  and  feveral  of  his 
crew  were  flain  by  the  natives,  who,  in  fight 
of  the  Ihips,  cut  their  bodies  in  pieces,  roafted 
and  devoured  them.  Difcouraged  with  the 
lofs  of  their  commander,  and  terrified  at  this 
fhocking  fpeiSbacle,  the  furviving  Spaniards  fet 
fail  for  Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  farther 
difcovery ''.  Though  this  attempt  proved  abor- 
tive, it  was  not  without  benefit.  It  turned 
the  attention  of  ingenious  men  to  this  courfe 
of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 

«  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  i,  c.  7.     P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  3x7. 
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rior  to  this  period,  the  great  defign  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  in  view  was  accomplifhed. 
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Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  aftively  st«teof  the 
employed  in  extending  their  difcoveries  and  Hifpanioia. 
fettlements  in  America,  they  ftill  confidered 
Hifpanioia  as  their  principal  colony,  and  the 
feat  of  government.  Don  Diego  Columbus 
wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to  have 
rendered  the  members  of  this  colony,  who  were 
mod  immediately  under  his  jurifdidtion,  profpe-- 
rous  and  happy.  But  he  was  circumfcribed  in 
all  his  operations  by  the  fufpicious  policy  of 
Ferdinand,  who  on  every  occafion,  and  under 
pretexts  the  moft  frivolous,  retrenched  his  pri- 
vileges, and  encouraged  the  treafurer,  the 
judges,  and  other  fubordinate  officers,  to  coun- 
teract his  meafures,  and  to  difpute  his  autho- 
rity. The  moft  valuable  prerogative  which 
the  governor  pofleffed,  was  that  of  diftributing 
Indians  among  the  Spaniards  fettled  in  the 
ifland.  The  rigorous  fervitude  of  thofe  un- 
happy men  having  been  but  little  mitigated  by 
all  the  regulations  in  their  favour,  the  power 
of  parcelling  out  fuch  neceflary  inftruments  of 
labour  at  pleafure,  fecured  to  the  governor 
great  influence  in  the  colony.  In  order  to 
ftrip    him  of  this,   Ferdinand   created  a  new 
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office,  with  the  power  of  diftributing  the  In- 
dians, and  beftowed  it  upon  Rodrigo  Albu- 
querque, a  relation  of  Zapata,  his  confidential 
minifter.  Mortified  with  the  injuftice,  as  well 
as  indignity,  of  this  invafion  upon  his  rights, 
in  a  point  fo  effential,  Don  Diego  could  no 
longer  remain  in  a  place  where  his  power  and 
confequence  were  almoft  annihilated.  He  re- 
paired to  Spain  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing redrefs'.  Albuquerque  entered  upon  his 
office  with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  indigent  ad- 
venturer, impatient  to  amafs  wealth.  He 
began  with  taking  the  exad  number  of  Indians 
in  the  idand,  and  found,  that  from  fixty  thou- 
fand,  who,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  eight,  furvived  after  all  their  fufFer- 
ings,  they  were  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thou- 
fand. Thefe  he  threw^  into  feparate  divifions 
or  lots,  and  beftowed  them  upon  fuch  as  were 
willing  to  purchafe  them  at  the  higheft  price. 
By  this  arbitrary  diftribution,  feveral  of  the 
natives  were  removed  from  their  original  habi- 
tations, many  were  taken  from  their  ancient 
matters,  and  all  of  them  fubjeded  to  heavier 
burdens,  and  to  more  intolerable  labour,  in 
order  to  reimburfe  their  new  proprietors. 
Thofe     additional    calamities    completed    the 


'  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  lib.  x.  c.  12. 
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wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men  *. 
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The  violence  of  thcfe  p^oceedintrs,  together  controverfy 

^  L)  »         D  with  refpeifl 

with    the    fatai  confequences    which    attended  tothetreati 

T  ment  of  the 

them,  not  only  excited  complaints  among  fuch  Indians. 
as  thought  themfelves  aggrieved,  but  touched 
the  hearts  of  all  who  retained  any  fentimertts  * 
of  humanity.  From  the  time  that  Ecckfiaftics 
iwere  fent  as  inftrudors  into  America,  they 
perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which  their 
countrymen  treated  the  natives,  rendered  their 
ininiftry  altogether  fruitlefs.  The  miflionaries, 
in  conformity  to  the  niild  fpirit  of  that  religion 
which  they  were  employed  to  publifh,  early 
remondrated  againft  the  maxims  of  the  planters 
with  refpe^t  to  the  Americans,  and  condemned 
the  repartimientosy  or  dijiriiutiem,  by  which 
they  were  given  up  as  flavcs  to  their  con- 
querors, as  no  lefs  contrary  to  natural  jufticc 
and  the  precepts  of  Chriltianity,  than  to  found 
policy.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  irt- 
ftruftion  of  the  Americans  was  originally  com- 
mitted, were  moft  vehement  in  teftifying  againfl: 
the  repartimkntos.  In  the  year  one  thoufand 
live  hundred  and  eleven,  Montefino,  one  of 
their  moft  eminent  preachers,  Inveighed  againit 
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'?i2*^  this  prafbice  in  the  great  church  at  Su  Dcn 
mingo,  with  all  the  impetuofity  of  popular 
eloquence.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  colony,  and  all  the  laymen 
vfho  had  been  his  hearers,  complained  of  the 
monk  to  his  fuperiors ;  but  they,  inftead  of 
condemning,  applauded  his  dodtrine,  as  equally 
pious  and  feafonable.  The  Francifcans,  in- 
fluenced  by  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  and  rival- 
ihip  which  iubfifbs  between  the  two  orders, 
diicovered  fome  inclination  to  take  part  with 
the  laity,  and  to  efpoufe  the  defence  of  the 
repartimientos.  But  as  they  could  not  with  de- 
cency give  their  avowed  approbation  to  a  fyftem 
of  opprefHon,  fo  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of 
religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they 
could  no:  juftify,  and  alleged,  in  excufe  for 
the  condu(5t  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the 
colony,  unlefs  the  Spaniards  poflcflcd  fuch  do- 
minion over  the  natives,  that  they  could  com« 
pel  them  to  labour  \ 


The  Dominicans,  regardlefs  of  fuch  political 


Contranj  it- 
cifions  con- 

Joiu^"'"  and  interclted  confiderations,  would  not  relax 
in  any  degree  the  rigour  of  their  fentiments, 
and  even  refufed  to  abfolve,  or  admit  to  the 

t  Herrera,  dec.   i.  lib,  viii.   c.  ii.      Oviedo,  lib.  ili. 
c.  6.  p.  97. 
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facraments,  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  conti- 
nued to  hold  the  natives  in  fervitude  \     Both 
parties  applied  to  the  king  for  his  decifion  in  a 
matter  of  fuch  importance.  Ferdinand  empower- 
ed a  committee  of  his  privy-council,   afiifted  by 
fomc  of  the  mod  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in 
Spain,  to  hear  the  deputies  fent  from  Hifpaniola, 
in  fupport  of  their  refpedive  opinions.     After 
a  long  difcuffion)  the  fpeculative  point  in  con- 
troverfy  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Do- 
minicans,   the  Indians   were  declared   to  be  a 
free  people,  intitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  of 
men;    but,    notwithftanding  this  decifion,  the 
repartimientos  were  continued  upon  their  ancient 
foodngw.     As  this  determination  admitted  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Dominicans  founded 
their  opinion,  they  renewed  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain relief  for  the  Indians  with  additional  bold- 
nefs  and  zeal.      At  length,  in  order  to  quiet 
the    colony,     which     was    alarmed     by    their 
remonftrartces   and   cenfures,    Ferdinand    ifiued 
a  decree  of  hii   privy-council,  declaring,  that 
after    mature    confideration    of   the   Apoftolic 
Bull,  and  other  titles  by  which  the  crown   of 
Caftile  claimed  a  right  to  its  pofleflions  in  the       »si3< 
New  World,  the  fervitude  of  the  Indians  was 
warranted    both  by    the  laws  of  God   and  of 

"  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  97. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  viii.  c.  12.  lib.  Ix.  c.  5, 
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man  ;  that  unlcfs  they  were  fubjcdled  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to 
refide  under  their  inlpedlion,  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  or  to 
inftrudt  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian 
faith  i  that  no  farther  fcruple  ought  to  be  en- 
tertained concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  repar- 
timierftos^  as  the  king  and  council  were  willing 
to  take  the  charge  of  that  upon  their  own  con- 
fciences  \  and  that  therefore  the  Dominicans, 
and  monks  of  other  religious  orders,  fliould 
abftain,  for  the  future,  from  thofe  inveftives, 
which,  from  an  cxcefs  of  charitable,  but  ill- 
informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered  againft  that 
prafticc  y. 

That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree 
might  be  fully  underftood,  Ferdinand  con- 
ferred new  grants  of  Indians  upon  feveral  of 
his  courtiers '.  But,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  feem  altogether  inattentive  to  the  rights 
of  humanity,  he  publiftied  an  edifb,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  mild  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which 
he  fubjefted  them ;  he  regulated  the  nature  of 
the  work  which  they  (hould  be  required  to 
perform,  he  prefcribcd  the  mode  in  which  they 

y  Herrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  ix.  c.  14,    »  See  NOTE  XXV. 
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Ihould  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  direfbions  ^  *},p  ^ 
with  refpeft  to  their  inftruflion  in  the  principles  '"^Jf^ 
of  Chriftianity  *. 


f  -lU 


I'll 


But  the  Dominicans,  who,  from  their  ex-  ^f"/^  of 

thcfe. 

perience  of  what  was  pad,  judged  concerning 
the  future,  foon  perceived  the  inefficacy  of 
thofe  provifions,  and  foretold,  that  as  long  as 
it  was  the  intereft  of  individuals  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  rigour,  no  public  regulations 
could  render  thei™  fervitude  mild  or  tolerable. 
They  confidered  it  as  vain  to  waftc  their  own 
time  and  ftrength  in  attempting  to  commu- 
nicate the  fublime  truths  of  religion  to  men, 
whwfe  fpirits  were  broken,  and  their  faculties 
impaired  by  oppreffion.  Some  of  them,  in 
defpair,  requefted  the  permifTion  of  their  fupe- 
riors  to  remove  to  the  continent,  and  to  purfue 
the  objeft  of  their  miffion,  among  fuch  of  the 
natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted  by  the 
example  of  the  Spaniards,  or  alienated  by  their 
cruelty  from  the  Chriftian  faith.  Such  as  re- 
mained in  Hifpaniola  continued  to  remonftratr, 
with  decent  firmnefs,  againft  the  fervitude  c*  the 
Indians  ^ 

»  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 
■>  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  Touron.  Hift.  Gener. 
de  TAmeric^ue,  torn.  i.  p.  252. 
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The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the 
new  didribucor  of  Indians,  revived  the  zeal  of 
the  Dominicans  againft  the  repartimientos^  and 
p.^arsfrdB.  called  forth  an  advocate  for  that  oppreficd 
people,  who  poflcflcd  all  the  courage,  the 
talents,  and  adbivity  requifite  ifk  fupporting 
fuch  a  defperate  caufe.  This  was  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Cafas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one 
of  the  clergymen  fcnt  out  with  Columbus  in 
his  fecond  voyage  to  Kifpaniola,  in  order  to 
fettle  in  that  illand.  He  early  adopted  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  ccclcfiaftics,  with 
refpe^l:  to  the  .mlawfulnefs  of  reducing  the 
natives  to  fej  vitude  j  and  that  he  might  demon- 
ftrate  the  fmcerity  pf  his  convidion,  he  relin- 
quiflied  all  the  Jndians  who  had  fallen  to  his 
own  Ihare  in  the  divifion  of  the  inhabitants 
among  their  conquerors,  declaring  that  he  fhould 
ever  bcwsiil  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in 
having  exercifed  for  a  moment  this  jmpious  do- 
minion over  his  fellow-creatures  %  From  that 
time,  he  became  the  avowed  patron  of  the  In- 
jdians  j  and  by  his  bold  intcrpofitions  in  their  be- 
half, as  well  as  by  the  refpect  due  to  his  abilities 
and  charader,  he  had  often  the  merit  of  fetting 
fomc   bounds   to   the  excefles  of  his   country- 

«  Fr.  Aog.  Dayila  Padilla  Hifl.  de  la  Fundacion  de  la 
Provincia  de  St.  Jago  de  MexicQ,  p.  303,  304.  Herrera, 
d£,c,  I.  lib.  X.  c.  12. 
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men.  He  did  not  fail  to  rcmonftrate  warmly  **i,°'^ 
againft  the  proceedings  of  Albuquerque,  and,  '"IJljr^ 
though  he  foon  found  that  attention  to  his  own 
intered  rendered  that  rapacious  officer  deaf  to 
admonition,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wretched 
people  whofe  caufe  he  had  efpoufed.  He  in« 
fiantly  fet  out  for  Spain,  with  the  mod:  fanguine 
hopes  of  opening  the  eyes  and  fofcening  the  heart 
of  Ferdinand,  by  that  ftriking  pifture  of  the  op- 
prefHon  of  his  new  fubjeds,  which  he  would  ex- 
hibit to  his  view  \ 

He  cafily  obtained  admittance  to  the  king,      j^is. 

°'  Solicit*  theit 

whom  he  found  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  caufe  in  tht 

"  court  of 

With  much  freedom,  and  no  lefs  eloquence,  he  ^f*^ 
reprefented  to.  him  all  the  fatal  efFefls  of  the  rtf- 
fartimientos  in  the  New  World,  boldly  charging 
him  with  the  guilt  of  having  authorifed  this 
impious  meafure,  which  had  brought  niifery  and 
de(lru6lion  upon  a  numerous  and  in  nocent  race 
of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under 
his  protection.  Ferdinand,  whofe  mind  as  well 
as  body  was  much  enfeebled  by  his  diftemper, 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety, 
which  at  another  jundlure  he  would  have  de- 
^ifed.  He  liftened  with  deep  compunftwn  to 
the  difcourfe  of  Las  Cafas,  and  promifed  to 

*  Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c,  12,     Dec.  2.  lib,  i.  c.  !!♦ 
pav^la  Padilla  Hill.  p.  304, 
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take  into  fcrious  confickration  th<  means  of  re- 
drefling  the  evil  of  which  he  complained.  Bu; 
death  prevented  him  from  executing  his  rcfolu- 
tion.  Charles  of  Auftria,  to  whom  all  hh 
crowns  devolved,  refidcd  at  that  time  in  his  pa- 
ternal dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  Las 
Cafas,  with  his  iifual  ardour,  prepared  imme- 
diately to  fet  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy 
the  car  of  the  young  monarch,  when  cardinal 
Ximenes,  who,  as  regent,  afllimed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Caftile,  commanded  him  to  dcfift 
from  the  journey,  and  engaged  to  hear  his  com- 
plaints in  perfon. 


SnsX«.  ^^  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with 
roSnei^'"  attention  equal  to  its  importance;  and  as  his 
impetuous  mind  delighted  in  I'c hemes  bold  and 
vncommon,  he  foon  fixed  upon  a  plan  which 
aftonifhed  the  minifters,  trained  up  under  the 
formal  and  cautious  adminiftration  of  Ferdi- 
nand. Without  regarding  either  the  rights  of 
t)on  Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  late  king,  he  refolved  to  fend 
three  perfons  to  America  as  fuperintendents  of 
all  the  colonies  there,  with  authority,  after 
examining  all  circumftances  on  the  fpot,  to  de- 
cide finally  with  refpeft  to  the  point  in  queftion. 
It  was  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  delicacy 
to  chufe  n;ien  (qualified  fpr  fuch  an  important 

ftatiion. 
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ftation.     As  all  the  hymen  fettled  in  America, 
or  who  had  been  confuUed  in  the  adminif^ration 
of  that  department,  had  given  their  opinion  that 
ihc  Spaniards  could  not  keep  pofTcflion  of  their 
new  fettlements,  unlefs  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  dominion  over  the  Indians,  he  law  that  ho 
could  not  rely  on  their  impartiality,  and  deter- 
mined to  commit  the  truft  to  ecclefiaftics.     As 
the   Dominicans    and  Francifcans   had   already 
efpoufcd  oppofite  fides  in  the  controverfy,  he, 
from  the  fame  principle  of  impartiality,  excluded 
both  thefe  fraternities  from  the  commiflion.    He- 
confined   his  choice  to   the  monks  of  St.  Je- 
rome, a  fmall,  but  refpedable  order  in  Spain, 
With  the  afliftance  of  their  general,  and  in  con* 
cert  with  Las  Cafas,  he  foon  pitched  upon  three 
perfons  whom  he  deemed  equal  to  the  charge. 
To    them    he  joined  Zuazo,    a  private    law- 
yer of '  diitinguiflied    probity,    with    unbound- 
ed power   to  regulate  all   judicial  proceedings 
in  the  colonies.     Las  Cafas  was  appointed  to 
accompany  them,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of 
the  Indians  \ 


To  veft  fuch  extraordinary  powers,  as  might  ^^''^jj"**"** 
at    once    overturn   the    fyftem   of   government  ^xecutS* 
eftablifhed  in  the  New  World,  in  four  perfons. 


*  flerrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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who,  from  their  humble  condition  in  life,  werd 
little  intitled  to  poffefs  this  high  authority,  ap- 
peared to  Zapata,   and  other  minifters  of  the 
late  king,  a  meafure  fo  wild  and  dangerous, 
that  they  refufed  to  iffue  the  difpatches  necef- 
fary  for  carrying  it  into  execution.    But  Xi- 
mcnes  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook 
oppofition  to  any  of  his  fchemes.     He  fent  for 
the  refractory  minifters,  and  addrefled  them  in 
fuch  a  tone,  that  in  the  utmoft  confternation 
they  obeyed  his  orders  ^    The  fuperintendents, 
•with    their    aflbciate  Zuazo,    and    Las  Cafas, 
failed  for  St.  Domingo.     Upon  their  arrival, 
the  firft  aft  of  their  authority  was  to  fet  at 
liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had  been   granted 
to  the  Spanifh  courtiers,  or  to  any  perfon  not 
refiding  in  America.     This,  together  with  the 
information    which    had   been    received    from 
Spain  concerning  the  objeft  of  the  commifllon, 
fpread  a  general  alarm.      The  colonifts  con- 
cluded that  they  were  to  be  deprived  at  once 
of  the  hands  with  whjch  they  carried  on  their 
labour,  and  that,  of  confequence,  ruin  was  un- 
avoidable.    But  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome  pro- 
ceeded with  fuch  caution  and  prudence,  as  foon 
difiipated  all  their  fears.     They  difcovered,  in 
every  ftep  of  their  conduct,  a  knowledge  of  the 


^  Herrera,  dec.  z,  lib.  ii.  c.  6» 
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world,  and  of  affairs,  which  is  feldom  acquired 
^n  a  cloifter ;  and  difplayed  a  moderation  as  well 
as  genclenefs  flill  more  rare  among  perfons  train- 
ed up  in  the  folitude  and  aufterity  of  a  monadic 
life.  Their  ears  were  open  to  information 
from  every  quarter,  they  compared  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  which  they  received,  and,  after 
a  mature  confideration  of  the  whole,  they  were 
fully  fatisfied  that  the  ftate  of  the  colony  ren- 
dered it  impoflible  to  adopt  the  plan  propofed 
by  Las  Cafas,  and  recommended  by  the  Car- 
dinal. They  plainly  perceived  that  the  Spa- 
niards fettled  in  America  were  fo  few  in  num- 
ber, that  they  could  neither  work  the  mines 
which  had  been  opened,  nor  cultivate  the  coun- 
try ;  that  they  depended  for  effeding  both  upon 
the  labour  of  the  natives,  and  if  deprived  of  it, 
they  muft  inftantly  relinqui(h  their  conquefts,  or 
give  up  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  them;  that  no  allurement  was  fo  power- 
ful as  to  furmount  the  natural  averfion  of  the 
Indians  to  any  laborious  effort,  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  authority  of  a  maftcr  could  com- 
pel them  to  yvork ;  and  if  they  were  not  kept 
conftantly  under  the  eye  and  difcipline  of  a 
Superior,  fo  great  was  their  natural  liftlefTnefs 
and  indifference,  that  they  would  neither  attend 
to  religious  inftrudtion,  nor  obferve  thofe  rites 
9f  Chriilianity  vyhicl>   they  had  been   already 
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^  ^u?  ^  taught.  Upon  all  thofe  Accounts,  the  fiiper- 
intcndents  found  it  neceffary  to  tolerate  the 
repartimientoSi  and  to  fuffcr  the  Indians  to  re- 
main under  fubjedion  to  their  Spanifh  mafters. 
They  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours,  however,  to 
prevent  the  fatal  effe6ls  of  this  eftablifhmenr, 
and  to  fecUre  to  the  Indians  the  confolation  of 
the  beft  treatment  compatible  with  a  ftate  of  fer- 
vitude.  For  this  purpofe,  they  revived  former 
regulations,  they  prefcribed  new  ones,  they 
negleded  no  circumftance  that  tended  to  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  the  yoke-,  and  by  their 
authority,  their  example,  and  their  exhorta- 
tions, they  laboured  to  infpire  their  country- 
men with  fentiments  of  equity  and  gentlenefs 
towards  the  unhappy  people  upon  whofe  in- 
duftry  they  depended.  Zuazo,  in  his  depart- 
ment, feconded  the  endeavours  of  the  fuperin- 
tendents.  He  reformed  the  courts  of  juftice, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  their  decifions 
equitable  as  well  as  expeditious,  and  intro- 
duced various  regulations  which  greatly  im- 
proved the  interior  police  of  the  colony.  The 
fatisfadlion  which  his  condud,  and  that  of  the 
fuperintendents  gave,  was  now  univerfai  among 
the  Spaniards  fettled  in  the  New  World,  and 
all  admired  the  boldnefs  of  Ximenes,  in  hav- 
ing departed  from  the  ordinary  path  of  bufinefs 
in  ibrming  his  plan,  as  v;ell  as  his  fagacity,  in 
5  pitching 
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pitching  upon  perfons,  whofe  wifciom,  mode- 
ration, and  difintereftednefs  rendered  them  wor- 
thy of  this  high  truft  ^ 
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Las  Casas  alone  was  diflatisfied.  The  pru-  !,'"  ^"f^i 
dential  confiderations  which  influenced  the  with  them, 
fuperintendents,  made  no  impreflion  upon  him. 
He  regarded  their  idea  of  accommodating  their 
conduct  to  the  (late  of  the  colony,  as  the  maxim 
of  an  unhallowed  timid  policy,  which  tole- 
rated what  was  unjuft,  becaufe  it  was  benefi- 
cial. He  contended,  that  the  Indians  were 
by  nature  free,  and,  as  their  protestor,  he  re- 
quired the  fuperintendents  not  to  bereave 
them  of  the  common  privilege  of  humanity. 
They  received  his  moft  virulent  remonltrances 
without  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their 
own  fyftem.  The  Spanifh  planters  did  not 
bear  with  him  fo  patiently,  and  were  ready  to 
tear  him  in  pieces  for  infilling  in  a  reaviifition 
fo  odious  to  them.  Las  Cafas,  'n  ort-vr  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  their  rage,  found  jr  nccef- 
fary  to  take  fheiter  in  a  convent ;  and  perceiv- 
ing that  all  his  efforts  in  America  wl-c  fruidef?^ 
he  foon  fet  out  for  Europe,  with  a  fixed  refo- 
lution  not  to  abandon  the  protedion  of  a  people 
whom  he  deemed  to  be  cruelly  opprelTed  \ 

8  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.     Remefal  Hift.  Gener. 
lib.  ii.  c.  14,  15,  16. 
^  Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib,  ii,  c.  16. 
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ations  with 
the  minider 
of  Charles  V. 


*ooK  Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mifrd 
^'  v-->  with  which  he  ufually  applied  to  bufinefs.  Las 
His  ncgoci-    Cafas  muft  have  met  with  no  very  gracious  re* 

ations  with  '   " 

the  miniftcrs  ccptiott  upon  his  rctum  to  Spain.    But  he  found 
the  Cardinal  languifliing  under  a  mortal  diftem- 
per,  and  preparing  to  refign  his  authority  to  the 
young  king,  who  v<ras  daily  expefted  frori  the 
Low  Countries.     Charles  arrived,  took  poflef- 
fion  of  the  government,  and,  by  the  death  of 
Ximenes,    loft   a   minifter,  whofc  abilities  and 
integrity    intitled    him  to    direct    his    affairs. 
Many  of  the  Flemifh  nobility  had  accompanied 
their  fovereign    to  Spain.      From   that   warm 
predileftion  to  his  countrymen,  which  was  na- 
tural at  his  age,  he  confulted  them  with  refped 
to  all  the  tranfadlions  in  his  new  kingdom,  and 
they,    with   an  indifcreet    eagernefs,    intruded 
themfelves  into  every  bufinefs,    and  feized  al- 
moft  every  department  of  adminiftration  ^.  The 
direflion  of  i^.merican  affairs  was  an  objeft  too 
alluring  to  cfcape  their  attention.      Las  Cafas 
obferved   their  growing  influence,  and   though 
projeflors  are  ufually  too  fanguine  to  conduct 
their  fchemes  with  much  dexterity,   he  poffeffed 
a  buttling  indefatigable   adivity,    which  fonie- 
times   accomplilhes   its   purpofes    with    greater 
fuccefs,   than    the    moft   exquifitc  difcernment 


•»  Hill,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  43, 
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and  addrcfs.    He  courted  the  Flemifh  minifters 
with  affiduity.     He  reprefcnted  to  them  the  ab- 
furdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with 
rcfpeft  to  the  government  of  America,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dcfefts  of  that  arrangement  which 
Ximenes   had  introduced.      The   memory    of 
Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the  Flemings.      The 
fuperior  virtue  and    abilities  of  Ximenes  had 
long  been   the  objeft  of   their  envy.      They 
fondly  wiflied  to  have  a  plaufiblc  pretext  for 
condemning    the  meafures,   both  of   the    mo- 
narch and  of  the  minifter,  and  of    rcfieding 
fome  difcredit  on  their  political  wifdom.     The 
friends  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  as  well  as  the 
Spanifli  courtiers,    who    had    been    diflatisfied 
with  the  CardinaV's  adminiftration,  joined  Las 
Cafas   in  cenfuring  the  fcheme    of  fending  fu- 
perintendents  to  America.      This   union  of  fo 
many  interefts  and  paflions  was  irrefiftible  ;  and, 
in  confequence  of  it,  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome, 
together  with  their  aflbciate  Zuuzo,  were  recall- 
ed,    Kodcrigo  de  Figueroa,  a  lawyer  of  fome 
eminence,  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  ifland, 
and  received   inttrudtions,    in   compliance  with 
the  requeft  of  Las  Calas,  to  examine  once  more, 
with  the  utmoft  attention,  the  point  in  contro- 
verfy  between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony, 
with  refpe(^  to  the  treatment  of  the   natives  •, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
8  power 
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^ni?*^    power  to  alleviate  their  fufferings,  and  prevent 
*—',:"-'  the  cxtindion  of  the  race  '. 

Scheme  of  Tmis  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Cafas  could 
tKoioifies  procure,  at  that  jun(flure,  in  favour  of  the  In- 
groes"''  tiians.  The  impollibility  of  carrying  on  any 
improvement  in  America,  unlefs  the  Spanifli 
planters  could  command  the  labour  of  the  na- 
tives, was  an  mfuperable  objedtion  to  his  plan 
of  treating  them  as  free  fubjeds.  In  order  to 
provide  fomc  remedy  for  this,  without  which 
he  found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  hks  fchcme, 
Las  Cafas  propofed  to  pur  chafe  a  iufficicnt 
number  of  neproes  from  tl\e  Fortuguefe  ftitle- 
ments  on"  the  coail  of  Africa,  and  to  tranfport 
them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
employed  as  flaves  in  working  the  mines  and 
cultivating  the  ground.  One  of  the  firft  ad- 
vantages which  the  Portuguefe  had  derived 
from  their  difcoveries  in  Africa,  arofe  from  the 
trade  in  flaves..  Various  circumftances  concurred 
in  reviving  this  odious  commerce,  which  had 
been  long  abolifhed  in  Europe,  and  which  is 
no  lefs  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
than  .0  thf;  principles  of  religion.  As  early  as 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  three, 
a  few  neorro  flaves  had  been  fcnt  into  the  New 


*  Hfrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii»  c.  16.  19.  21.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  8. 
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World  ''.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  them  in  greater  numbers '.  They  were 
found  to  be  a  more  robuft  and  hardy  race  than 
the  natives  of  America.  They  were  more  ca- 
pable of  enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under 
fcrvitude,  and  the  labour  of  one  negro  was 
computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Indians  \ 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  however,  when  folicited  to 
encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  re- 
jected the  propofition,  becaufe  he  perceived  thc- 
iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  flavcry, 
while  he  was  confulting  about  the  means  of  re- 
iloring  liberty  to  another  ".  But  Las  Cafas, 
from  the  inconfiftency  natural  co  men  who 
hurry  with  headlong  impetuofity  towards  a  fa- 
vourite point,  was  incapable  of  making  this 
diftint^ion.  While  he  contended  earneftly  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one  quarter  of 
the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enflave  the  inhabit- 
ants of  another  region ;  and  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal  to  fave  the  Americans  from  the  yoke, 
pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to 
impofe  one  ftill  heavier  upon  the  Africans. 
Unfortunately  for  the  latter,  Las  Cafas's  plan 
Was  adopted.     Charles  granted  a  patent  to  one 


■^  Herrera,  dec.  j.  lib.  v.  c.  12. 
c.  9.  «>  Ibid,  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 
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of  his  FleMidi  favourites,  containing  an  excla- 
five  right  of  importing  four  thoufand  negroes 
into  America.  The  favourite  fold  his  patent  to 
fome  Genoele  merchants  for  twenty-five  thoufand 
ducats,  and  they  were  the  firil  who  brought  into 
a  regular  form  that  commerce  for  flaves  between 
Africa  and  America,  which  has  fmce  been  car- 
ried on  to  fuch  an  amazing  extent  ". 


Las  Crtf,is 
prop,  fcs 
lendinf; 
labouiers  to 
Hifpaniola, 


But  the  Genoefe  merchants,  conducing 
their  operations,  at  firft,  with  the  rapacity  of 
monopolifts,  demanded  fuch  an  high  price  for 
negroes,  that  the  number  imported  into  Hifpa- 
niola  made  no  great  change  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  colony.  Las  Cafas,  whofe  zeal  was  no  lefs 
inventive  than  indefatigable,  had  recourfe  to 
another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians. 
He  obferved,  that  moll  of  the  perfons  who  had 
fettled  hitherto  in  America,  were  failors  and  fol- 
diers  employed  in  the  difcovery  or  conqueft 
of  the  country  ;  the  younger  fons  or  noble  fa- 
milies, allured  by  the  profpecl  of  acquiring 
fuddcn  wealth  ;  or  defperate  adventurers,  whoni 
their  indigence  or  crimes  forced  to  abandon 
their  native  land.  Inflead  of  fuch  men,  who 
were  diflblute,  rapacious,  and  incapable  of  that 
Ibber  perfevering  induilry  which   is  requifite  in 


"  Harcra,  dec.  i.  Ub.  li.  C.  20. 
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forming  new  colonies,  he  propofed  to  fupply 
the  fettlements  in  Hifpaniola  and  other  parts  of 
the  New  World  with  a  fufficient  number  of  la- 
bourers and  hufl-)iindmen,  who  Ihoiild  be  allured 
by  fuitable  premiums  to  remove  thither,  Thcfe, 
as  they  were  arcuftomed  to  fatigue,  would  be 
able  to  perfonn  the  work,  to  which  the  Indians, 
from  the  t'eeblenefs  of  their  conflitution,  were 
unequal,    and   might  foon    become   ufeful  and  '■ 

opulent  citizens.  But  though  Hifpaniola  flood 
much  in  need  of  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  having 
been  vifited  at  this  time  with  the  fmall-pox', 
which  fwept  off  almoft   all  the  natives  who  had  * 

furvived  their  long  continued  opprefTion,  and 
though  Las  Cafas  had  the  countenance  of  the 
Flemilh  minifters,  this  fcheme  was  defeated  by 
the  bifnop  of  Burgos,  who  thwarted  all  his 
proje6ts  p. 

Las  Casas  now  defpaired  of  procuring  any  ^°™J/'^f 
relief  for  the  Indians  in  thofe  places  where  the  "'^  cjony^ 
Spaniards  were  already  fettled.  The  evil  was 
become  fo  inveterate  there,  as  not  to  admit  of 
a  cure.  But  fuch  difcoveries  were  daily  making 
in  the  continent,  as  gave  an  high  idea  both  of 
its  extent  and  populoufnefs.  In  all  thofe  vad 
regions  there  was  but  one  feeble  colony  planted  •, 
and  except  a  fmall  fpot  on  the  illhmus  of  Da- 
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''op'^  rien,  tlie  natives  (till  occupied  the  wliole  coun- 
^  ";"  ""^  try.  Thi^  opened  a  new  and  more  ample  field 
for  the  humanity  and  zeal  ot*  i^a?  Cafas,  who 
flattered  himlelf  that  he  might  prevent  a  perni- 
cious fyftem  from  being  introduced  there, 
though  he  had  failed  of  fuccefs  'i  his  attempts 
to  overturn  it,  where  it  was  already  eftablilhe  !. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for  a  giant  of  the 
unoccupied  country,  ftretching  along  the  fea- 
coaft  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  weftern  frcm- 
tier  of  that  province  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Santa  Martha.  He  propofed  to  fettle  there 
with  a  colony  compofed  of  hulbandmen,  la- 
bourers, and  ecclefiaftics.  He  engaged,  in 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  to  civilize  ten  thoufand 
of  tite  natives,  and  to  inftruft  them  fo  thoroughly 
in  the  art%of  focial  life,  that,  from  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry,  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen 
thoufand  ducats  fhould  arife  to  the  king.  In 
ten  years  he  expected  that  his  improvements 
wonld  be  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  yield  annually 
fixty  thoufand  ducats.  He  ftipulated,  that  no 
failor  or  foldier  ihould  ever  be  permitted  to 
fettle  in  this  diflridl ;  and  that  no  Spaniard  what- 
ever Ihould  enter  it  without  his  permiffion.  He 
even  projected  to  clothe  the  people  whom  he 
took  along  with  him  in  fome  peculiar  garment, 
which  did  not  refemble  the  Spanilh  drefs,  that 
they  might  appear  to  the  natives  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  race  of  men  from  thofe  who  had  brought  »  o  o  ^ 
fo  many  calamities  upon  their  country  ''.  From 
this  fcheme,  of  which  I  have  traced  only  the 
great  lines,  it  is  manifefl  that  Las  Cafas  had 
formed  ideas  concerning  the  method  of  treating 
the  Indians,  fimilar  to  thofe  by  which  the  Je- 
fuits  afterwards  carried  on  their  great  opera- 
tions in  another  part  of  the  fame  con  'nent.  He 
fuppofed  that  the  Europeans,  by  av  /r  them- 
felves  of  that  afcendant  which  they  pofiefTed  in 
confequence  of  their  fuperior  progrefs  in  fciencc 
and  improvement,  might  gradually  form  the 
minds  of  the  Americans  to  relifli  thofe  comforts 
of  which  they  were  deftitute,  might  train  them 
to  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  render  them  capable 
of  its  fundions. 

But  to  the  bilhop  of  Burgos  and  the  council  Favourably 

feceived« 

of  the  Indies  this  projedt  appeared  not  only 
chimerical,  but  dangerous  in  a  high  degree. 
They  deemed  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  to 
be  naturally  fo  limited,  and  their  indolence  fo 
exceffive,  that  every  attempt  to  inftruft  or  to 
improve  them  would  be  fruitlefs.  They  con- 
tended, that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to 
give  the  command  of  a  country  extending  above 
a  thoufand  miles  along  the  coaft,  to  a  fanciful, 

9  Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib,  iv.  c.  2.  ' 
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*  °  P  ^  prefumptuous  cntlnifiaft,  a  ftranger  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  of  government.  Las  Calas,  far  from  beinw 
dilcouraged  with  a  repulfe,  which  he  had  reafon 
to  expedl,  had  recourfe  once  more  to  the  Fle- 
mifli  favourites,  who  zealoufly  patronized  his 
fcheme,  merely  becaufe  it  had  been  rcjedled  by 
the  Spanifh  minifters.  They  prevailed  with 
their  mafter,  who  had  lately  been  raifed  to  the 
Imperial  dignity,  to  refer  the  confideration  of 
this  meafure  to  a  kkd:  number  of  his  privy- 
counfellors  j  and  Las  Cafas  having  excepted 
aaainfl:  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
as  partial  and  interefled,  they  were  all  excluded. 
The  decifion  of  men  chofen  by  recommendation 
of  the  Flemings,  was  perfedly  conformable  to 
their  fentiments.  They  warmly  approved  of  Las 
Cafas's  plan ;  and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it 
into  execution,  but  reftridted  the  territory  allot- 
ted him  to  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft 
of  Cumana,  allowing  him,  however,  to  extend  it 
as  far  as  he  pleafed  towards  the  interior  part  of 
tlie  country '. 


A  folemn 

deliberation 
concerning 
the  mcde  of 
treating  the 
Indians. 


This  determination  did  not  pafs  uncenfured. 
Alrnoft:  every  perfon  who  had  been  in  the  Weft 

»  Gomara  Hift.  Gener.  c.  77.    Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv. 
c.  3.     Oviedo,  lib.  xix.  c.  5. 
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Indies  exclaimed  againfl:  it,  and  fnpported  their 
opinion  fo  confidently,  and  with  fuch  plaufible 
reafons,  as  made  it  advifeable  to  paufe  and  to 
review  the  fubjeft  more  deliberately.  Charles 
himfelf,  though  accuftomed,  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  fcntiments  of  his  mini- 
fters,  with  fuch  fubmilTive  deference  as  did  not 
promife  that  decifive  vigour  of  mind  which  di- 
llinguifhed  his  riper  years,  could  not  help  fuf- 
pefling  that  the  eagernefs  with  which  the  Fle- 
mings took  part  in  every  affair  relating  to  Ame- 
rica, flowed  from  fome  improper  motive,  and 
began  to  difcover  an  inclination  to  examine  in 
perfon  into  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  concerning 
the  charafter  of  the  Americans,  and  the  proper 
manner  of  treating  them.  An  opportunity  of  !""*»<> 
making  this  inquiry,  with  great  advantage,  foon 
occurred.  Quevedo,  the  bi/hop  of  Darien, 
who  had  accompanied  Pedrarias  to  the  conti- 
nent in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
thirteen,  happened  to  land  at  Barcelona,  where 
the  court  then  refided.  It  was  quickly  known, 
that  his  fentiments  concerning  the  talents  and 
dirpofition  of  the  Indians  differed  from  thofe  of 
Las  Calas ;  and  Charles  naturally  concluded, 
that  by  confronting  two  refpeftable  perfons, 
who,  during  their  refidence  in  America,  had 
full  leifure  to  obfei  ve  the  manners  of  the  people 
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whom  they  pretended  to  defcribe,  he  might  be 
able  to  difcover  which  of  them  had  formed  his 
opinion  with  the  greatell  difccrnment  and  ac- 
curacy. 

A  DAY  for  this  folemn  audience  was  ap- 
pointed. The  emperor  appeared  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp,  and  took  his  feat  on  a  throne  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  His  principal 
courtiers  attended.  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
admiral  of  the  Indies,  was  fummoned  to  be 
prefent.  The  bilhop  of  Darien  was  called  upon 
firft  to  deliver  his  opinion.  He,  in  a  fhort  dif- 
courfe,  lamented  the  fatal  defolation  of  America, 
by  the  extindlion  of  fo  many  of  its  inhabitants*, 
he  acknowledged  that  this  muft  be  imputed,  in 
fome  degree,  to  the  exceffive  rigour  and  inconfi- 
derate  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  j  but  de- 
clared, chat  all  the  people  of  the  New  World, 
whom  he  had  feen  either  in  the  continent  or  in 
the  idands,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  race  of 
men  marked  out,  by  the  inferiority  of  their  ta- 
lents, for  fervitud^,  and  whom  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  inftrudl  or  improve,  unlefs  they  were 
kept  under  the  continual  infpedtion  of  a  mailer. 
Las  Cafas,  at  greater  length,  and  with  more 
fervour,  defended  his  own  fyftcm.  He  rejeded 
with  indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men 
fi  was 
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was  born  to  fervitude,  as  irreligious  and  inhu-  ^  ^,^  ^ 
mane.  He  aflerted,  that  the  faculties  of  the  ^  'T/,7^ 
Americans  were  not  naturally  defpicable,  but 
unimproved  ;  that  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving inftrudion  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
as  well  as  of  acquiring  the  induftry  and  arts 
which  would  qualify  them  for  the  various  offices 
of  fecial  life  -,  that  the  mildncfs  and  timidity  of 
their  nature  rendered  them  fo  fubmifTive  and 
docile,  that  they  might  be  led  and  formed  with 
a  gentle  hand.  He  profefled,  that  his  inten- 
tions in  propofing  the  fcheme  now  under  con-- 
fideration  were  pure  and  difinterefted ',  and 
though,  from  the  accomplilTiment  of  his  dc- 
figns,  ineftimable  benefits  would  refult  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  he  never  had  claimed,  nor 
ever  would  receive  any  rccompencc  on  that 
account. 

Charles,  after  hearing  both,  and  confulting  The  fcheme 
with  his  minifters,  did  not  think  himfelf  fuffi-  Spprov?d  ol 
ciently  informed  to  eftablifh   any   general  ar-      *^*°* 
rangement  with  refpe<5l  to  the  ftate  of  the  In- 
dians *,  but  as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  Las  Cafas,  and  as  even  the  bifiiop 
of  Darien  admitted  his  fcheme  to  be  of  fuch 
importance,  that  a  trial  fhould  be  made  of  its 
effcds,   he  ifTued  a  patent,  granting  him   the 
diftrid   in  Cumana  formerly  mentioned,    with 
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BOOK    full  power  to  eftablifli  a  colony  there  according 

^    >"  ■'  to  his  own  plan  % 
1517.  ^ 

Hisprepara-       Las  Casas  pulhcd  on   the  preparations  for 

tions  for  ,   ,      ,  .  - 

executing  it.  his  voyagc  With  his  ufual  ardour.  But,  either 
from  his  own  inexperience  in  the  condud  of 
affairs,  or  from  the  fecret  oppofition  of  the 
Spanifli  nobility,  who  univerfally  dreaded  the 
fuccefs  of  an  inftitution  that  might  rob  them  of 
the  induftrious  and  ufeful  hands  which  culti- 
vated their  eftates,  his  progrefs  in  engaging 
hulbandmen  and  labourers  was  extremely  flow, 
and  he  could  not  prevail  on  more  than  two 
hundred  to  accompany  him  to  Cumana. 


Departs  for 
America, 
and  meets 
with  formi- 
dable ob- 
ftacks. 


Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeal. 
With  this  flender  train,  hardly  fufficient  to  take 
pofleflion  of  fuch  a  large  territory,  and  altoge- 
ther unequal  to  any  effeftual  attempt  towards 
civilizing  its  inhabitants,  he  fet  fail.  The  fii  ft 
place  at  which  he  touched  was  the  ifland  of 
Puerto  Rico.  There  he  received  an  account  of  a 
new  obftacle  to  the  execution  of  his  fcheme,  more 
infuperable  than  any  he  had  hitherto  encounter- 
ed. When  he  left  America  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  and  fixteen,  the  Spaniards  had 

«  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  4,  5.  Argenfola  An- 
nales  d'Aragon,  74,  97,  Rcmifal  Hift,  Gcner-  lib.  ii. 
c.  19,  20. 
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liitle  intercourfe  with  any  part  of  the  continent,  ^^,fj^ 
except  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  Da-  ^^j^T^ 
rien.  But  as  every  fpecies  of  iiuernal  indiiftry 
began  to  ftagnare  in  Hifp.^.niohi,  when,  by  the 
rapid  decreafe  of  the  natives,  t'  e  Spaniards 
were  deprived  of  thole  hands  with  which  they 
had  hitherto  carried  on  tlieir  operations,  this 
prompted  tliem  to  try  various  expedients  for 
lopplying  that  lofs.  Confiiierabie  numbers  of 
negroes  were  Imported  -,  bur,  on  account  of 
their  exorbitant  price,  many  of  the  planters 
could  not  afford  to  purcha'.'e  them,  in  order 
to  procure  flaves  at  an  eafier  rate,  feme  of  rhe 
Spaniards  inHilpaniola  fitted  out  vcflels  to  cruize 
along  tiie  coaft  of  the  continent.  In  place,  where 
they  found  themfelves  inferior  in  Itrength,  they 
traded  with  the  natives,  and  gave  European  toys 
in  exchange  ior  the  plates  of  gold  worn  by 
them  as  ornaments;  but,  wjierevtr  they  could 
furprife  or  overpower  the  Indians,  they  carried 
them  off  by  iorce,  and  fold  them  as  flaves  '. 
In  thofe  predatory  excurfions,  the  mod  atro- 
cious ads  of  violence  and  cruelty  were  com- 
mitted. The  SpaniPii  name  was  held  in  de- 
teflation  all  over  the  continent.  Whenever 
any  /hips  appeared,   the  iniiabitants  either  fled 
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to  the  woods,  or  riifhed  down  to  the  Ihorc  in 
arms,  to  lepel  thofe  hated  dilhirbers  of  thrir 
tranquillity.  They  forced  fomc  parties  of  the 
Spaniards  to  retreat  with  precipitation ;  they 
cut  off  others  ;  and  in  the  violence  of  their  re- 
fentment  againft  the  whole  nation,  they  mur- 
dered two  Dominican  mifllonaries,  whofe  zeal 
had  prompted  them  to  fettle  in  the  province  of 
Cumnna  ".  This  outrage  againft  perfons  re- 
vered for  their  fanc^ity,  excited  fuch  indigna- 
tion among  the  people  of  Hifpaniola,  who, 
notwithftanding  all  their  licentious  and  cruel 
proceedings,  were  poflefTed  with  a  wonderful 
zeal  for  religion,  and  a  fuperftitious  refped  for 
its  minifters,  that  they  determined  to  inflift 
exemplary  punifliment,  not  only  upon  the  per- 
petrators of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole 
race.  With  this  view,  they  gave  the  command 
of  five  Ihips  and  three  hundred  men  to  Diego 
Ocampo,  with  orders  to  lay  wafte  the  country 
of  Cumana  with  fire  and  fword,  and  to  tranf- 
port  all  the  inhabitants  as  (laves  to  Hifpaniola. 
This  armament  Las  Cafas  found  at  Puerto 
Kico,  in  its  way  to  the  continent;  and  as 
Ocair-po  refufed  to  defer  his  voyage,  he  imme- 
diately perceived  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  his  pacific  plan  in  a 


"  Oviedo  Hill.  lib.  xix,   c.  3. 
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country  dcflined  to  be  the  feat  of  war  and  defo-    ^  ^^^^  ^ 
lation '. 


IS«7» 


In  order  to  provide  againfl  the  effetfls  of  this  "i^  April. 

»  ^  Li  hours  to 

unfortunate  incident,  he  fet  fail  diredtly  for  St.  f{||;^j"""' 
Domingo,  leaving  his  followers  cantoned  out 
among  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.  From 
many  concurring  caufes,  the  reception  which 
Las  Cafas  met  with  in  Hifpaniola  was  very  un- 
favourable. In  his  ncgociations  for  the  relief 
of  the  Indians,  he  had  ccnfured  the  condud  ot 
his  countrymen  fettled  there  with  fuch  honeft 
feverity,  as  rendered  him  univerfally  odious  to 
them.  They  confidered  their  own  ruin  as  the 
inevitable  confequence  of  his  fuccefs.  They 
were  now  elated  with  hope  of  receiving  a  large 
recruit  of  flaves  from  Cumana,  which  muft  be 
relinquifhed  if  Las  Cafas  were  alTifted  in  fettling 
his  projefted  colony  there.  Figucroa,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  inftruftions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  Spain,  had  made  an  experiment  ad- 
eeming the  capacity  of  the  Indians,  that  was 
reprefented  as  decifive  againft  the  fyftcm  of  Las 
Cafas.  He  colle<5led  in  Hifpaniola  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  natives,  and  fettled  them  in  two  vil- 
lages, leaving  them  at  perfe(5l  liberty,  and  with 
the  uncontrouled  direction  of  their  own  a6lions. 


»  Herrcra,  dec.  2,  lib.  ix,  c.  S,  9. 
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BOOK  But  that  people,  accuftomed  to  a  inode  of  li^e 
extremely  diflcrent,  incapable  of  aH'umin^T  new 
habits  at  once,  and  dejeftcd  with  their  own  mil- 
fortunes  as  well  as  thofe  of  their  country,  ex- 
erted fo  little  induftry  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
appeared  fo  devoid  of  folicirude  or  foiefight  in 
providing  for  their  own  wants,  and  were  fuch 
ftrangers  to  arrangement  in  conduiSting  their  af- 
fairs, that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  inca- 
pable of  being  formed  to  live  like  men  in 
fecial  life,  and  confidered  them  as  children, 
who  (hould  be  kept  under  the  perpetual  tute- 
lage of  perfons  fuperior  to  themfclves  in  wifdom 
and  fagacity ''. 


Final  mif- 
carriage  of 
Lis  fcheraci 


Notwithstanding  all  thofe  circumftanccs, 
which  alienated  the  perfons  in  Hifpaniola  to 
whom  Las  Cafas  applied  from  himfelf  and  from 
his  meafures,  he  by  his  a6livity  and  perfeverance, 
by  fome  conceffions,  and  many  threats,  obtained 
at  length  a  fmall  body  of  troops  to  proteifl  him 
and  his  colony  at  their  firft  landing.  But  upon 
his  return  to  Puerto  Rico,  he  found  that  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  climate  had  been  fatal  to  feveral  of 
his  people ;  and  that  others  having  got  employ- 
ment in  that  ifland,  refufed  to  follow  him. 
With  the  handful  that  remained,  he  fet  fail  and 


y  Herrera,  dec.  z.  lib.  x,  c,  5. 
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landed  in  Cumana.  Ocampo  had  executed  his 
commifTion  in  that  province  with  llich  bar- 
barous rage,  having  malVacred  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, lint  oiliers  in  chains  to  llifpaniola, 
and  forced  the  rc(t  to  fly  for  flielter  to  the 
woods,  that  the  people  of  a  fmall  colony,  which 
he  had  planted  at  a  place  which  he  mined  To- 
ledo^ were  ready  to  perifh  for  want  in  a  defo- 
Jated  country.  There,  however.  Las  Cafas 
was  obliged  to  fix  his  refidence,  though  de- 
ferted  both  by  the  troops  appointed  to  proteft 
him,  and  by  thofe  under  the  command  of 
Ocampo,  who  forefaw  and  dreaded  the  calami- 
ties to  wliich  he  muft  be  expofed  in  that 
wretched  ftation.  He  made  the  beft  provifioii 
in  his  power  for  the  fafety  and  fubfiltence  of  his 
followers ;  but  as  his  utmo(t  efforts  availed  little 
towards  fecuring  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he 
returned  to  Hifpaniola,  in  order  to  folicit  more 
efFcflual  aid  for  the  prefervation  of  men,  who 
from  confidence  in  him  had  ventured  into  a  poft 
of  fo  much  danger.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
the  natives,  having  difcovered  the  feeble  and 
defencclefs  (late  of  the  Spaniards,  afTembled 
fccretly,  attacked  them  with  the  fury  natural 
to  men  exafperated  by  many  injuries,  cut  off  a 
good  number,  and  compelled  the  reft  to  fly  in 
the  utmoft  conflernation  to  the  ifland  of  Cuba- 
gua.  The  fmall  colony  fettled  there,  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  the  pearl  fifhery,  catching  the  panic 
with  which  their  countrymen  had  been  fcizal, 
abandoned  the  ifland,  and  not  a  Spanianl  re- 
mained in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent 
iflands,  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders 
of  Darien.  Aftoniftied  at  fuch  a  fuccefTion  of 
difafters,  Las  Cafas  was  alhamed  to  (hew  his  f.ice 
after  this  fatal  termination  of  all  his  fplendid 
fchemes.  He  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  convent  ot 
the  Dominicans  at  St.  Domingo,  and  foon  after 
aflumed  the  habit  of  that  order  \ 


Though  the  cxpulfion  of  the  colony  from 
Cumana  happened  in  the  year  one  thoufand  live 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  I  have  chofen  to  trace 
jche  progrefs  of  Las  Cafas's  negociations  from 
their  firft  rife  to  their  final  ilTue  without  inter- 
ruption. His  fyftem  was  the  objedl  of  long  and 
attentive  difcufllon  •,  and  though  his  elforts  in 
behalf  of  the  oppreflcd  Americans,  partly  from 
his  own  rafhnefs  and  imprudence,  and  partly 
from  the  malevolent  oppofition  of  his  adver- 
faries,  were  not  attended  with  that  fuccefs  which 
he  promifed  with  too  fanguinc  confidence,  great 
praifc  is  due  to  his  humane  afkivity,  which  gave 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  4, 
5.  OviedoHift.  lib.  xix.  c.  5.  Gomara,  c.77.  Davila 
Padilla,  lib.  i.  c.  ^j,    J^cmifal  Hift.  Gen.  lib.  xi.  c.  12, 

rife 
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rife  to  various  regulations  that  were  of  fome 
beneBc  to  that  unhappy  people.  I  return  now 
CO  the  hiftory  of  the  SpaniOi  Uifcoveries,  as  they 
occur  in  the  order  of  time  \ 
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DiBOO  VELASQiJEZ,  who  conqucred  Cuba  in  New  difco- 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  wards  tht 
ftill  retained  the  governoient  of  that  iQand,  as 
the  deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  though 
he  feklom  acknowledged  his  fuperior,  and 
ainned  at  rendering  his  own  authority  altogether 
independent  ^  Under  his  prudent  adminidra-. 
tion,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  moft  flourilhing 
of  the  Spanilh  lettlements.  The  fame  of  this 
allured  thither  many  perfons  from  the  other  co- 
lonies, in  hopes  of  finding  either  fome  perma- 
nent eftablifhment,  or  fome  employment  for 
their  activity.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the  wed  of  all 
the  iilands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as 
the  ocean,  which  ftretches  beyond  it  towards 
that  quarter,  had  not  hitherto  been  explored, 
thefe  circumftances  naturally  invited  the  inha- 
bitants to  attempt  new  difcovcries.  An  expe- 
dition for  this  purpofe,  m  which  activity  and 
refolution  might  condudt  to  fudden  wealth,  was 
more  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  than  the 


•  Herrera,  dec.  z.  lib.  JC.  c.  5.  p.  jao. 
^  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
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^  Si°  ^  patient  induftry  requifite  in  clearing  ground, 
and  manufadturing  fugar.  Inftigated  by  this 
fpirit,  ieveral  o0?cers,  who  had  ferved  under 
Pedrarias  in  Darien,  entered  into  an  aflbciation 
to  undertake  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  They  per- 
fuaderl  Francifco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  opu- 
lent planter  in  Cuba,  and  a  man  of  diftinguiflied 
courage,  to  join  with  them  in  the  adventure, 
and  chofe  him  to  be  their  commander.  Velaf- 
quez  not  only  approved  of  the  defign,  but  af- 
fifted  in  car/ying  it  on.  As  the  veterans  from 
Darien  were  extremely  indigent,  he  and  Cor- 
dova advanced  money  for  purchafing  three  fmall 
veflcls,  and  furnilhing  them  with  every  thing 
requifite  cither  for  traffic  or  for  war.  A  hundred 
and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of  them,  and 
failed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of 
February  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feven- 
teen.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot,  An- 
tonio Alaminos,  who  had  ferved  under  the  firft 
admiral  Columbus,  they  ftood  direftly  weft,  re- 
lying on  the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator, 
who  uniformly  maintained  that  a  wefterly  courfe 
would  lead  to  the  moft  important  difeoverics. 


On  the  twenty-firft  day  after  their  departure 
from  Sr.  Jago,  they  faw  land,  which  proved 
to  be  Cape  Catoche,  the  eaftern  point  of  that 
large    peninfula  projedling   from  the  continent 

of 
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of  America,  which  ftill  retains  its  original 
name  of  Tucatan,  As  they  approached  the 
fhore,  five  canoes  came  off  full  of  people  de- 
cently clad  in  cotton  garments ;  an  aftonifiiing 
fpedtacle  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  found 
every  other  part  of  America  pofTefied  by  naked 
favages.  Cordova  endeavoured  by  fmall  pre- 
fents  to  gain  the  good-will  of  thefe  people. 
They,  though  amazed  at  the  ftrange  objeds 
now  prefented  for  the  firft  time  to  their  view, 
invited  the  Spaniards  to  vifit  their  habitations, 
with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed 
accordingly,  and  as  they  advanced  into  the 
country,  they  obferved  with  new  wonder  fome 
large  houfes  built  with  (lone.  But  they  foon 
found  that,  if  the  people  of  Yucatan  had  made 
progrcfs  in  improvement  beyond  their  country- 
men, they  were  likewife  more  artful  and  war- 
like. For  though  the  Cazique  received  Cor* 
dova  with  many  tokens  of  friend  (hip,  he  had 
polled  a  confiderable  body  of  his  fubjefls  in 
ambulh  behind  a  thicket,  who,  upon  a  fignal 
given  by  him,  rulhed  out  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  with  great  boldnefs,  and  fome  degree 
of  martial  order.  At  the  firft  flight  of  their 
arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded ; 
but  the  Indians  were  ftruck  with  fuch  terror 
by  the  fudden  explofion  of  the  fire-arms,  and 
fo  fi-irprifed  at  the  execution  done  by  them,  by 

Z  2  the 
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the  crofs-bows,  and  by  the  other  weapons  of 
their  new  enemies,  that  they  fled  precipitately. 
Cordova  quitted  a  country  whenrc  he  had  met 
with  fuch  a  fierce  reception,  carjyi»g  off  two 
prifoners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a 
ftnall  temple,  which  be  plundered  in  his  re> 
treat. 


He  continued  his  courfe  towards  the  weft 
without  lofing  fight  of  the  coaft,  and  on  the 
camp«achy,  fixtcenth  day  arrivicd  at  Campeacby.  There 
the  natives  receivved  them  more  hofpitably  -, 
but  the  Spaniards  were  much  furprifcd,  chat  on 
all  the  extenfive  coaft  along  which  they  had 
failed,  and  which  they  imagined  to  be  a  larg$ 
ifland,  they  had  not  obicryed  any  riFcr  \  As 
iheir  water  began  to  fail,  they  advanced,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  fupply ;  and  at  length  they 
xlifcovered  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  f^tonchan, 
fome  leagues  beyond  Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops  in  order  to 
protect  the  failors  while  employed  in  filling  the 
calks  1  but  DOtwithftanding  this  precaution,  the 
natives  rullied  down  upon  them  with  fuch  fury, 
and  in  fuch  numbers,  that  forty-fe  -n  of  the 
Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  one 


«=  See  N  O  T  E  XXVI. 
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man  only  of  tHc  whole  body  cfcaped  unhurt. 
Their  commander,  though  wounded  in  twelve 
different  placesi  dlreded  the  retreat  with  pre- 
fence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with  which 
he  had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and  with 
much  difficulty  they  regained  their  (hips.     After 
this  fatai  repulfe,  nothing  remained  but  to  hailen 
back  to  Guba-  with  their  fhattered  forces.     In 
their  paffage  t-hither  they  fuffered  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  diftrefs  for  want  of  water,   that  men 
wounded  and  fickly,  fliut  up  in  fmali  vefTels, 
and  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can. 
be  fuppofed  to  endure.    Some  of  them,  fink* 
ing  under  thefe  calamities^  died  by  the  way  •,  Cor- 
dova, their  commander,  expired  foon  after  they 
landed  in  Cuba  ^, 
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Notwithstanding  the  difaftrous  conclu-  vomeof 
fion  of  this  expedition,  it  contributed  rather  to  ^'"J»'*"* 
animate  than  to  damp  a  fpirit  of  cnterprize 
among  the  Spaniards.  They  had  difcovcred 
an  extenfive  country,  fituated  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance,  and 
pofleiTed  by  a  people  far  fuperior  in  improve- 
ment  to    any    hitherto   known   in    America. 

*'  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  17, 18.  Hiftor.  Verdadera 
de  la  Conquifta  de  la  Nueva  Efpana  por  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Caftillo,  cap.  1—7.  Oviedo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  3.  Gomara, 
c.  52.    P.  Martyr  de  Infulis  nupcr  inventis,  p,  3:9.  / 
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BOOK  Though  they  had  carried  on  little  commercial 
'^'v-^-i'  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  they  had  brought 
ofiF  fome  ornaments  of  gold,  not  confidcrablc 
in  value,  but  of  fingular  fabric.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftantces,  related  with  the  exaggeration  na- 
tural to  men  defirous  of  heightening  the  merit 
of  their  own  exploits,  were  more  than  fufficient 
to  excite  romantic  hopes  and  expeftations. 
Great  numbers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new 
expedition.  Velafquez,  folicitous  to  diftin- 
guifli  himfelf  by  Ibme  fervice  fo  meritorious, 
as  might  entitle  him  to  claim  the  government 
of  Cuba  independent  of  the  admiral,  not  only 
encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  fitted  out  four  (hips  for  the  voyage. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  volunteers,  among 
whom  were  feveral  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
embarked  in  this  enterprife.  The  command 
of  it  was  given  to  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  young 
man  of  known  merit  and  courage,  with  in- 
ftrudions  to  obferve  with  attention  the  nature 
of  the  countries  which  he  Ihould  difcover,  to 
barter  for  gold,  and  if  circumftances  were  in- 
viting, to  fettle  a  colony  in  fome  proper  ftation. 
He  failed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth 
of  April,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighteen. 
The  pilot  Alaminos  held  the  fame  courfe  as  in 
the  former  voyage  j  but  the  violence  of  the 
currents  carrying   the   lliips  to  the  fouth,  the 
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firft  land  which  they  made  was  the  ifland  of  "°i,?^ 
Cozumelf  to  the  eafl  of  Yucatan.     As  all  the  ^  ,,,8.'"' 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  ^"^"^  ^' 
the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they  made  no 
long  ftay  there,  and  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence    they    reached  Potonchan    on    the 
oppolite  fide  of  the  peninfula.     The  defire  of 
avenging  their  countrymen  who  had  been  flain 
there,  concurred  with  their  ideas  of  good  po- 
licy,   in  prompting   them  to  land,    that   they 
might  chaftife  the  Indians  of  that  diftrift  with 
fuch  exemplary  rigour,  as  would  ftrike  terror 
into  all  the  people  around  them.     But  though 
they  difembarked  all  their  troops,  and  carried 
aihore  fome  field-pieces,    the   Indians    fought 
with  fuch  courage,  that  the  Spaniards  gained 
the  vidory  with  difiiculty,  and  were  confirmed 
in  their  opinion   that  the   inhabitants    of  this 
country  would  prove  more  formidable  enemies 
than  any  they  had  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
America.      From    Potonchan,    they   continued 
their  voyage  towards  the  weft,  keeping  as  near 
as   poflible   to  the  fhore,    and   cafting  anchor 
every  evening,    from  dread  of  the  dangerous 
accidents  to  which  they  might  be  expofed   in 
an  unknown  fea.     During  the  day,  their  eyes 
were  turned  continually  towards  land,  with  a 
mixture  of  furprife   and  wonder  at  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the 
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III. 


J518. 


•line  9. 
Tabafco. 


Guaxaca. 


objects  which  they  beheld.  Many  villages 
\vere  fcattered  along  the  coaft,  in  which  they 
could  diltinguidi  houfes  of  ilone  that  appeared 
white  and  lofty  at  a  diftance.  In  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  they  fancied  thefe  to  be 
cities  adorned  with  towers  and  pinacles ;  and 
one  of  the  foldiers  happening  to  reitiark  that 
this  country  refembled  Spain  in  its  appearance, 
Grijalva,  with  univerfal  applaufe,  called  it  New 
Spain^  the  name  which  (lill  didinguifhes  this 
exrenfive  and  opulent  province  of  the  Spanifh 
empire  in  America,  They  landed  in  a  river 
which  the  natives  called  TsUfea^  and  the  fame 
of  their  vidlory  at  Potonchan  having  reached 
this  place,  the  cazique  not  only  received  them 
amicably,  but  bcftowed  prcicnta  upon  them 
of  fuch  value,  as  confirmed  the  high  ideas 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  refpeft 
to  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country.  Thefe 
ideas  were  raifed  ilill  higher  by  what  occurred 
at  the  place  where  they  next  touched.  This 
was  confiderably  to  the  weft  of  Tabafco,  in  the 
province  fince  known  by  the  name  of  Guaxaca. 
There  they  were  received  with  the  refpe£t  paid 
to  fuperior  beings.  The  people  perfumed  them 
as  they  landed  with  incenfe  of  gum  copal,  and 
prefented  to  them  as  offerings  the  choiceft  deli- 
cacies of  their  country.  They  were  extremely 
fond  of  trading  with  their  new  vificants,  and  in 
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fix  days  the  Spai^iards  obuincd  ornaments  of   "y,?"^ 
gold,  of  curious  workmanfliip,  to  the  value  of  ^''SJJ^ 
fifteen  thoufand  pefos,  in  exchange  for  Euro- 
pean  toys  of  fmall  price.     The  two  prifoncrs 
whom    Cordova    had  brought  from  Yucatan^ 
had  hitherto  ferved  as  interpreters  ^  but  as  they 
did  not  underdand  the  language  of  this  country^ 
the    Spaniards  learned  from    the    natives    by 
fignsy  that  they  were  fubje<fts  of  a  great    mo- 
narch called  Montezuma,  whofe  dominion  ex- 
tended   over  that   and   many  other  provinces. 
Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  (o  much 
realbn   to    be  pleafed»  Grijalva  continued   his 
courfe  towards  the  wcil*     He  landed  on  a  fmall  june  19. 
iiland,  which  he  named  the  Ifle  of  Sacrifices, 
becaufe  there  the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  drQi 
time,  the  horrid   fpedacle  of  human  vidims, 
which  the  barbarous  fuperftition  of  the  natives 
offered  to  their  gods.     He  touched  at  another  st.juande 
iinall  illaod,  which  he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua. 
From  this  place  be  difpatched  Pedro  de  Alva« 
rado,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Velafiquez,  with  a 
full  account  of  the-  important  difcoveries  which 
he  had  made,  and  with  all  the  treafure  that  he 
had  acq^uiced  by  traiHcking  with  the  natives. 
After  the  departure  of  Alvaradoy  he  himfelf, 
with   the   remainmg   veflels,,   proceeded  along 
the  coa&  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco,  the  country 
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"°i?'^    ftin  appearing  to  be  well  peopled,  fertile,  and 
^T^  opulent     --    •  ;i  •    ' 


Bealbntfor 
not  leaving 
a  colony 
thercb 


Several  of  Grijalva's  officers  contended, 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  difcovered  thofe 
delightful  regions,  or  to  have  performed,  at 
their  different  landing-places,  the  empty  cere- 
mony of  taking  pofleffion  of  them  for  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  and  that  their  glory  was  in- 
complete, unlefs  they  planted  a  colony  in  fome 
proper  ftation,  which  might  not  only  fecure 
the  Spanifh  nation  a  footing  in  the  country, 
but,  with  the  reinforcements  which  they  were 
certain  of  receiving,  might  gradually  fubje(5t 
the  whole  to  the  dominion  of  their  fovereign. 
But  the  fquadron  had  now  been  above  five' 
months  at  fca ;  the  greateft  part  of  their  prb- 
vifions  was  exhauded,  and  what  reiliained  of 
their  (lores  fo  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  as  to  be  almoft  unfit  for  ufe  -,  they 
had  loft  fome  men  by  death ;  others  were 
fickly  i  the  country  was  crowded  with  people 
ifrho  feemed  to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave  •, 
and  they  were  under  the  government  of  ofic 
powerful  monarch,  who  could  bring  them  to 
aft  againft  their  invaders  with  united  force 
To  plant  a  colony  under  fo  many  circumftances 
of  difadvantage,  appeared  a  fcheme  too  peril- 
ous 
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ous  to  be  attempted.  Grijalva,  though  poflcffed  "  ^,2  ^ 
both  of  ambition  and  courage,  was  deftitute  of 
the  fuperior  talents  capable  of  forming  or  exe- 
cuting fuch  a  great  plan.  He  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  return  to  Cuba,  having  fulfilled  the 
purpofe  of  his  voyage,  and  accomplilhed  all 
that  the  armament  which  he  commanded  en- 
abled him  to  perform.  He  returned  to  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  Odober,  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  departure  about  fix 
months  before ', 
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This  was  the  longed  as  well  as  the  mod  Preparationf 
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fuccefsful  voyage  which  the  Spaniards  had  expedition, 
hitherto  made  in  the  New  World.  They  had 
difcovered  that  Yucatan  was  not  an  ifland  as 
they  had  fuppofed,  but  part  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  America.  From  Potonchan  they  had 
purfued  their  courfe  for  many  hundred  miles 
along  a  coaft  formerly  unexplored,  ftretching 
at  firH;  towards  the  well,  and  then  turning  to 
the  north  •,  all  the  country  which  they  had  diC- 
covered  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  valuable  than 
extenfive.  As  foon  as  Alvarado  reached  Cuba, 
Velafquez,  tranfported  with  fuccefs  fo  far  be- 
yond his  mod  fanguine  expectations,  immedi- 
ately difpatched  a  perfon  of  confidence  to  carry 

«  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  lii.  c.  i«  2,  g,  lo.  BernalDiaz, 
c,  8.  17.  Oviedo  Hift.  lib.xvU.  c.  9.  20.   Gomara^  c.49. 
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this  important  intelligence  to  Spain,  to  exhibit 
the  rich  produdtions  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  dircovered  by  his  means^  and  to  foltcit 
(uch  an  increafe  of  authority  as  might  enable 
and  encourage  him  to  attempt  the  conquefl  of 
them.  Without  waiting  for  the  return  of  his 
meflfenger,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva^  of 
whom  he  was  become-  fo  jealous  or  diftruftful, 
that  he  refolved  no  longer  to  employ  him,  he 
began  to  prepare  (uch  a  powerful  armament, 
as  might  prove  equal  to  an  enterprife  of  fo  much 
danger  and  importance. 


But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velafquez 
was  now  intent,,  terminated  in  conqucfts  of 
greater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  achieved,  and  led  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  people,  who,  if  compared  with  thofc 
tribes  of  America,  with  whom  they  were  hi- 
therto acquainted,  may  be  confidered  as  highly 
civilifed  •,  it  is  proper  to  paufe  before  we  pro- 
ceed* to  the  hiftory  of  events  extremely  difierent 
from  thofe  which<  wo  haive  already  related,  in 
order  to  take  a  view  of  the  (tate  of  the  New 
World  when  firft  difcovered,  and  to  contemplate 
the  policy  and  manners  of  the  rude  uncultivated 
tribes,  that  occupied  all  the  parts  of  it,  with 
which  the  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  acquainted. 
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NOTE    I.    p.  9. 

TYRE  was  fituated  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  as  made  it  impra£li- 
cable  to  convey  commodities  from  thence  to  that  city 
by  land-carriage.  This'  induced  the  Phenicians  to  ren- 
der themfelves  mailers  of  Rhimcrura^  or  Rhinocoluroy  the 
nearefl  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea. 
They  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchafed  in 
Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India,  at  Elath,  the  fafeft  har- 
bour in  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  north.  Thence  they 
were  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  diftance  not 
being  very  conflderable ;  and  being  refhipped  in  that 
port,  were  tranfported  to  Tyre,  and  diftributed  over 
the  world.  Strabon.  Geogr.  Edit.  Cafaub.  lib.  xvi. 
p.  1128.  Diodor.  Sicul.  Biblioth.  Hiftor.  Edit.  Wef- 
felingi,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 


NOTEJI.    p.  14. 

TH  E  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  authentic  mo- 
nument of  the  Carthaginian  fkill  in  naval  affairs, 
and  one  of  the  moft  curious  fragments  tranfraitted  to 
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us  by  antiquity.     The  learned   and  induftfious  Mr. 
Dodwell,  in  a  diflertation  prefixed  to  the  Pcriplus  of 
Hanno,  in  the  edition  of  the  Minor  Geographers  pub- 
lilhed  at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  Is  a 
fpurious   work,  the  compofition  of  fome  Greek,  who 
aflumed  Hanno's  name.     But  M.  de  Montefquieu,  in 
his  I'Efprit  des  Loix,  liv,  xxi.  c.  $.  and  M.  de  Bougain* 
ville,  in  a  difTertation  publilhcd  torn.  xxvi.  of  the  Me- 
moires  de  TAcademie  des  Infcriptions,  8cc.  have  ella- 
blilhed  its  authenticity   by  arguments  which   to  me 
appear  unanfwerable,     Ramulio  haS  accompanied  his 
tranflation  of  this  curious  voyage  with  a  diflertation 
tending    to  illuftrate  it.     Racolte  de  Viaggi,  vol.  i. 
p.  112,    M.  de  Bougainville  has,  with  great  learning 
and  ability,  treated  the  fame  fubjefts.     It  appears  that 
Hanno,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  *iavigation, 
undertook  this  voyage  in  /mall  veffels,  fo  conftrufted 
that   he  could  keep  clofe  in  with  the  coaft.     He  failed 
from  Gades  to  the  ifland  of  Cerne   in   twelve  days. 
This    is    probably  what  is   known  to    the  moderns 
by  the  name  of  the  Ifle  of  Arguim.     It   became  the 
chief  ftation  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coafl ;  and 
M.  de  Bougainville  contends,  that  the  clflerns  found 
there  are  monuments   of  the  Carthaginian  power  and 
ingenuity.     Proceeding  from  Cerne,  and  ftlll  follow- 
ing the  winding  of  the  coafl,  he  arrived,  in  feventeen 
days,  at  a  promontory  which  he  called  The  Weji  Horn^ 
probably  Cape    Palmas.     From  this  he  advanced  to 
another  promontory,  which  he  nanacd  The  South  Horrtf 
and  which   is  manifeftly  Cape  de  Tres  Puntas,  about 
five  degrees  north  of  the  line.     All  the  circumftances 
contained  in  the  fhort  abftraft  of  his  journal,  which 
4  f 
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is  handed  down  to  us,  concerriirig  the  appearance  and 
ftate  of  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  are  con- 
firmed and  illuftrated  by  a  oomparifon  with  the  ac- 
counts of  modern  navigators.  Even  thofe  circum- 
ftanccs,  which,  from  their  feeming  improbability,  have 
been  produced  to  invalidate  the  credibiUty  of  his  rela- 
tion, tend  to  confirm  it.  He  obferves,  that  in  the 
country  to  the  fouth  of  Ccrne,  a  profound  filencc 
reigned  through  the  day  \  but  during  the  night,  innunle-' 
rable  fires  were  kindled  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers^ 
and  the  air  refounded  with  the  noife  of  pipes  and 
drums,  and  cries  of  joy.  The  fame  thing,  as  Ramtifio 
obferves,  fliil  takes  place.  The  exceflive  heat  obliges 
the  negroes  to  take  Ihelter  in  the  woods,  or  in  their 
houfes,  during  the  day.  As  foon  as  the  fun  fets,  they 
fally  out,  and  by  torch-light  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
mufic  and  dancing,  in  which  they  fpend  the  night* 
Ramuf.  i.  113,  F.  In  another  place,  he  mentions  the' 
fea  as  burning  with  torrents  of  fire.  "What  occurred 
to  M.  A  Janfon,  on  the  fame  coaft,  may  explain  this* 
*'  As  foon,"  fays  he,  "  as  the  fun  dipped  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  night  overfpread  the  earth  with  darknefs^ 
the  fea  lent  us  its  friendly  light.  While  the  prow  of 
our  veffel  ploughed  the  foaming  furges,  it  feemed  to  fet 
them  all  ort  fire.  Thus  we  failed  in  a  luminous  inclofure, 
which  furrounded  us  like  a  large  circle  of  rays,  from 
whence  darted  in  the  wake  of  the  fhip  a  long  ftream  of 
light."  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  176.  The  Periplus  of 
Hanno  has  been  tranflated,  and  every  point  with  refpedt 
to  it  has  been  illuftrated  with  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity in  a  work  publilhed  by  Don  Pedr.  Rodrig.  Cam- 
pomanes,  entitled,  Auligiie  dad  Maritima  de  Cartago, 
'    Vol.  I,  A  a  coxjt 
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con  el  Periplo  de  fu  General  Hannon  traducido  e  iPuf- 
trade.    Mad.  1756.  4°. 


NOTE   III.  p.  15. 

T    O  N  G  after  the  navigation  of  the  Phenicians  and  of 
-'— '  Eudoxus  round  Africa,  Polybius,  the  moil  intel- 
ligent   and  beft  informed  hiftorian  of  antiquity,    and 
particularly  diftinguiflied  by  his  attention  to  geographi- 
cal refearches,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  known,  in  his 
time,    whether    Africa    was    a   continued    continent, 
ftretching  to  the  fouth,  or  whether  it  was  eiicompafled 
by  tlie  fea.     Polyhii  Hill.  lib.  iii.     Pliny  the  naturalift 
aflcrts,  that  there  can  be  no  communication  between 
the  fouthern  and  northern  temperate  zones.  Plinii  Hift. 
Natur.  Edit,  in  ufum  Defph.  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.     If 
they  had  given  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of  thofe  voy- 
ages,   the  former  could  not  have  entertained  fuch  a 
doubt,  the  latter  could  not  have  delivered  fuch  an  opi- 
nion.   Strabo  mentions   the  voyage  of  Eudoxus,  but 
treats  it  as  a  fabulous  tale,   lib.  ii.  p.  155  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  account  of  it,  no  other  judgment  can 
he  formed  with  refpeft  to  it.    Strabo  feems  not  to  have 
known  any  thing  with  certainty  concerning  the  form 
and  ftate  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa.    Geogr.  lib. 
xvii.   p.  1 1 80.      Ptolemy,    the  moll    inquifitive    and 
learned  of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  was  equally  un- 
acquainted with  any  part  of  Africa  fituated  a  few  de- 
grees beyond  the  equino6lial  line  ;  for  he  fuppofes  that 
this  great  continent  was  not  furrounded  by  the  fea,  but 
that  it  llretched,  without  interruption,  towards  the  fouth 
pole :   and  he  fo  far  miftakes  its  true  figure,  that  he 
defcribcs    the    continent    as    becoming    broader    and 

broader 
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broader  as  it  advanced  towards  the  fouth.  Ptolemsi 
Gcogr.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  Brietii  Parallcla  Geogr.  veteris 
et  novae,  p.  86. 

NOTE    IV.   p.  23. 

A  Fact,  recorded  by  Strabo,  affords  a  very  ftrong 
•^  -^  and  fingular  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
with  refpedt  to  the  fituation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  When  Alexander  marched  along  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes  and  Acefine,  two  of  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Indus,  he  obferved  that  there  were  many  cro- 
codiles in  thofe  rivers,  and  that  the  country  produced 
beans  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  which  were  com- 
mon in  Egypt.  From  thefe  circumftances,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  had  difcovered  the  fource  of  the  Nile, 
and  prepared  a  fleet  to  fail  down  the  Hydafpes  to 
Egypt.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1020.  This  amaz- 
ing error  did  not  arife  from  any  ignorance  of  geogra- 
phy peculiar  to  that  monarch  ;  for  we  are  informed  by 
Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied  with  particular  atten- 
tion in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  this  fcience, 
and  had  accurate  maps  or  defcriptions  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  marched.  Lib.  ii.  p.  120.  But, 
in  his  age,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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NOTE   V.  p.  24. 

AS  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea  is  remarkably  great 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  this  would 
render  the  phenomenon  more  formidable  to  the  Greeks* 
Varcn.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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NOTE   VL  p.  28. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  feldom  induced 
to  advance  fo  far,  cither  by  motives  of  curiofity,  or 
views  of  commercial  advantage.  In  confequence  of 
this,  their  idea  concerning  the  pofition  of  that  great 
river  was  very  erroneous.  Ptolemy  places  that  branch 
of  the  Ganges  which  he  diftinguilhes  by  the  name  of 
the  Great  Mouth,  in  the  hundred  and  forty-fixth  de- 
gree of  longitude  from  his  firft  meridian  in  the  For- 
tunate Iflandsv  Bui  its-  true  longitude,  computed 
from  that  meridian,  is  now  determined  by  agronomical 
ebfervations  to  be  only  a  hundred  and  five  degrees.  A 
geographer  fo  eminent  muft  have  been,  betrayed  into  an 
error  of  this  magnitude  by  the  imperfection  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  received  concerning  thofe 
diftant  regions ;  and  this  afibrds^  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
intercourfe  with  them  being  extremely  rare.  With 
lefpeft  to  the  countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges^ 
his  intelligence  was  fiill  more  defective,  and  his  errors 
more  enormous.  I  {hall  have  occafion  to  obferve  in 
another  place,  that  he  has  placed  the  country  of  the 
Seres,  or  China,  no  lefs  than  fixty  degrees  farther  eaft 
than  its  true  pofition.  M.  d'Anvillc,  one  of  the  mofi; 
learned  and  intelligent  of  the  modern  geographers^ 
has  fet  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  in  two  differtntions 
publiflied  in  Mem.  de  I'Academ.  des  lafcript;  &c. 
torn,  xxxii.  p.  573,  604.  - 
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NOTE  vn.  p.  29. 

IT  k  remarkable,  that  the  difcoveries  of  the  ancients 
were  made  chiefly  by  land ;  thofe  of  the  moderns 
are  carried  on  chiefly  by  fea.  The  progrefs  of  con- 
queft  led  to  the  former,  that  of  commerce  to  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  a  judicious  obfervation  of  Strabo,  that  the 
conquefts  of  Alexander  the  Gre^  made  known  the 
Eaft,  thofe  of  the  Romans  opened  the  Weft,  and  thofe 
of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  the  North,  Lib.  i. 
p.  26.  When  difcoveiy  is  carried  on  by  land  alone, 
its  progrefs  mufl:  be  flow,  and  its  operations  confined. 
When  it  is  carried  on  only  by  fea,  its  fphere  may  be 
more  cxtenfive,  and  its  advances  more  rapid ;  but  it 
labours  under  peculiar  defefb.  Though  it  may  make 
known  the  pofition  of  different  countries,  and  afcer- 
tain  their  boundaries  as  far  as  thefe  are  determined  by 
the  ocean,  it  leaves  us  in  ignorance  with  refpcil  to 
their  interior  fkte.  Above  two  centuries  and  a  half 
have  elapfed  fmce  the  Europeans  failed  round  the 
fouthern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in 
moft  of  its  ports ;  but,  in  a  condderable  part  of  that 
great  continent,  they  have  done  little  more  than  furvey 
its  coafts,  and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours.  Its  in- 
terior regions  are  in  a  great  meafure  unknown.  The 
ancients,  who  had  a  very  imperfe6l  knowledge  of  its 
coafts,  except  where  they  are  waflied  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  Red  Sea,  were  accuftomed  to  penetrate  into 
its  inland  provinces,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  tefti- 
tnony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  had  ex- 
plored many  parts   of   it  now  altogether  unknown. 
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Unlefs  both  modes  of  difcovery  be  united,  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  earth  muil  remain  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate. 
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NOTE  VIIL  p.  34. 


fuch 


notion  or  the  ancients  concerning  iuch  an  ex- 
cefTive  degree  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  as  ren- 
dered it  uninhabitable,  and  their  perfifting  in  this  error 
long  after  they  began  to  have  fomc  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  feveral  parts  of  India  lying  within  the 
tropics,  muft  appear  fo  fingular  and  abfurd,  that  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  fome  of  my  readers  to  pro- 
duce evidence  of  their  holding  this  opinion,  and  to 
account  for  the  apparent  inconfiftence  of  their  theory 
with  their  experience.  Cicero,  who  had  bellowed  at- 
tention upon  every  part  of  philofophy  known  to  the 
ancients,  feems  to  have  believed  that;  the  torrid  zone 
was  uninhabitable,  and,  of  confequence,  that  there 
could  be  no  intercourfe  between  the  northern  and 
fouthcm  teruperate  zones.  He  introduces  Africanus 
thus  addrefTing  the  younger  Scipio  :  "  You  fee  this 
earth  encompafled,  and  as  it  were  bound  in  by  certain 
zones,  of  which,  two,  at  the  greateft  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  fuftaining  the  oppofite  poles  of  heaven, 
are  frozen  with  perpetual  cold  ;  the  middle  one,  and 
the  largeft  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; 
two  are  habitable,  the  people  in  the  fouthern  one  are 
antipodes  to  us,  with  whom  we  have  no  connexion." 
Somnium  Scipionisj  c.  6.  Geminus,  a  Greek  philofo'- 
pher,  contemporary  with  Cicero,  delivers  the  fame 
4o6lrine,  not  in  a  popular  work,  but  in  his  Eic-ayuyfi 
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itf  <pxivofjt.tv«f  a  treatlfti  purely  fclentific.     "  When  we 
Ipeak,"   fays   he,  "  of   the  fouthern  temperate  zone, 
and  its   inhabitants,    and     concerning   thofe  who  are 
called  antipodes,    it  mull   be  always  underftood,  that 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  or  information  concern- 
ing the  fouthern  temperate  zone,  whether  it  be  ixilia- 
bited  or   not.     But  from  the  fpherical  figure  of   the 
earth,  and  the  courfe  which  the  fun  holds  between  the 
tropics,    we    conclude    that   there    is  another  zone, 
lituated  to  the  fouth,  which  enjoys  the  fame  degree  of 
temperature  with  the  northern  one  which  we  inhabit.** 
Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii  Opus  de  Do£lr.  Tempor. 
in  quo  Uranologium   five  Syflemata  var.   Auftorum. 
Amft.  1705.  vol.  iii.     The  opinion  of  Pliny  the  na- 
turaliil,    with  refpedl  to  both  thefe  points,    was  thfi 
iame :  "  There  are  five  divifions  of  the  earth,  which 
are  called  zones.     All  that  portion   which  lies  near  to 
the  two  oppofite  poles  is  opprefled  with  vehement  cold, 
and  eternal  froft.     There,  unbleft  with  the  afpeft  of 
milder  ftars,  perpetual  darknefs   reigns,  or  at  the  ut- 
moft  a  feeble  light  refletled  from  fnrrounding  fnows. 
The  middle  of  the  earth,   in  which  is  the  orbit  of  the 
fun,  is   fcorched  and  burnt  up  with  flames  and  fiery 
vapour.     Between   thefe  torrid  and  frozen  diftrifts  lie 
two  other  portions  of  the  earth,  which  are  temperate ; 
but,  on  account  of   the  burning  region  interpofed» 
there  can  be  no  communication   between  them.     Thus 
Heaven  has   deprived  us  of  three  parts  of  the  earth.** 
Lib.  ii.  c.  68.     Strabo  delivers  his  opinion  to  the  fame 
efied,  in  terms  no  lefs  explicit;    "  Tlie  portion  of 
the  earth  which  lies  near  the  equator,    in  the  torrid 
jgfinep  is  rendere4  uninhabitable  by  heat.'*    Lib.  ii. 
.   ^  A  a  4  p.  154* 
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p.  154.  To  thcfc  I  might  add  the  authority  of  many 
other  refpeftable  philofophers  and  hiftonans  of  an* 
tiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  fenfe  in  which  this  doilrine 
was  generally  received,  we  may  obfervc,  that  Parmeni- 
des,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  firft  who 
divided  the  earth  into  five  zones,  and  he  extended  the 
limits  of  the  zone  which  he   fuppofed  to  be  uninha- 
bitable on  account  of  heat,  beyond  the  tropics.     Ari- 
ftotle,  as  we   learn  likewife   from  Strabo,    fixed    the 
boundaries  of  the  different  zones  in  the  fame  manner 
9S  they  arie  defined  by  modern  geographers.     Biit  the 
progrefs  of  difcovery  having   gradually  demonftrated 
that  federal  regions  of  thfe  earth  which  lay  within  the 
tropics  were    not  only  habitable,    but  populous  and 
fertile,  this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumfcribe 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.     It  is  not  eafy  to  afcer- 
tain  with  precifion  the  boundaries  which  thfey  allotted 
to  it.     From  a  paffage  in  Strabo,  who,  as  far  as  I 
khoVir,  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity  from  whom  we 
receive  any  hint  concerning  this  fubjeft,  I  fhould  con- 
jeSure,  that  thofe  who  calculated  according  to  the 
meafuretiietit  of  the  earth  by  Eratollhenes,   fujppofed 
the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend  neai:  fixteen  degrees, 
jibout  eight  on  each  fide  of  the  equator  ;  whereas  fuch 
^    followed  the   computation  of    Pofidonius  allotted 
^bouit  twenty-four  degrees,  or   fomewhat  more  than 
twti've  degrees  on  each  fide  of  the  equator  to  the  torrid 
zone.   Strabo,  lib.  ii,  p.  151.    AccorHing  to  the  former 
(bpinion,  about  two-thirds  of  that  portion  of  the  earth 
lyhich  iies  between  'the  tropics  was  confidcred  as  habit- 
able ; 
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.able;    according    to  the  latter*  about  one  half  of  it. 
With  this   rcftrifllon,    the  dodrinc  of   the    ancients 
concerning  the  torrid  zone  appears  lefs  abfurd  ;  and  we 
can  conceive  the  rcafon  of  their  averting  this  zone  to  be 
uninhabitable,  even  after  they  had  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  fcveral  places  within  the  tropics.     "When 
men  of  fcience  fpoke  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  confider- 
cd  it  as  it  was  limited  by  the  detinition  of  geographers 
to  fixteen,  or  at  the  utmoft  to  twenty-four  degrees ; 
and  as   they  knew  almoft   nothing  of  the   countries 
hearer  to  the  equator,  they  might  ftill  fuppofe  them  to 
be  uninhabitable.     In  loofe  and  popular  difcourfc,  the 
name  of  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  be  given  to  all 
that  portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  within  the  tropics, 
Cicero  feems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with   thofe 
ideas  of  the  later  geographers,   and   adhering  to  the 
divifion  of  Parmenides,    defcribes   the  torrid  zone  as 
the  largell  of  the  five.     Some  of  the  ancients  rcjedled 
the  notion  concerning  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone  as  a  popular  error,     This,   we  are  told  by  Plu- 
tarch, was  the  fentiment  of  Pythagoras,  and  we  learn 
from  Strabo,  that  Eratofthenes  and  Polybius  had  adopted 
Vhe  fame  opinion,  lib.  ii.  154.     Ptolemy  feems  to  have 
ipaid  ho  regard  to  the  ancient  do6lrine  and  opinions 
concerning  the  torrid  zone. 

NOTE   IX.  p.  60. 

TH  E  court  of  inquifition,  which  effcflually  checks 
a  fpirit  of  liberal  inquiry,  and  of  literary  improve- 
ment, wherever  it  is  eftabliflied,  was  firft  introduced 
into  Portugal    by    John  III.    who  began   his  reign 
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/      NOTE    X.  p.  71. 

A  N  inftance  of  this  is  related  by  Hackluyt,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Portuguefe  hiflorian  Garcia 
de  Reii;nde.  Some  Englifli  merchants  having  refolved 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  John  II.  of 
Portugal  difpatchcd  ambafladors  to  Edward  IV.,  in 
order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country, 
and  to  requeft  of  him  to  prohibit  his  fubjcds  to  profc- 
cute  their  intended  voyage.  Edward  was  fo  much  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  exclufive  title  of  the  Portuguefe,  that 
he  iflued  his  orders  in  the  terms  which  they  dcfired. 
Hackluyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  TraiHcs  of  the 
Englifh,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  2. 

NOTE    XI.  p.  85. 

'TpHE  time  of  Columbus's  birth  may  be  nearly 
•*  afcertained  by  the  following  circumftances.  It 
appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter,  addrefled  by  him 
to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  A.  D.  1501,  that  he  had, 
at  that  time,  been  engaged  forty  years  in  a  fea-faring 
life.  In  another  letter,  he  informs  them,  that  he  went 
to  fea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  from  thofe  fa6ls  it  fol- 
lows, that  he  was  born  A.  D.  1447.  Life  of  Chrift. 
Columbus,  by  his  fon  Don  Ferdinand.  Churchill's 
Colledlion  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,485. 
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NOTE    Xn.  p.  94. 

THE  fplierlcal  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  tlic 
ancient  geographers.  They  Invented  the  method* 
ftill  in  ufe,  of  computing  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  dlfTcrcnt  places.  According  to  their  doflrinc,  the 
equator,  or  imaginary  line  which  cncompafles  the  earth, 
contained  three  h.undrcd  and  fixty  degrees ;  thclis  they 
divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal 
to  fifteen  degrees.  The  country  of  the  Seres  or  iV/W, 
being  the  farthell  part  of  India  known  to  the  ancients, 
was  fuppofcd,  by  Marinus  Tyrius,  the  moft  eminent 
of  the  ancient  geographers  before  Ptolemy,  to  be  fif- 
teen hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  to, 
the  cafl;  of  the  firfl  meridian,  pafTmg  through  the  For- 
tunate iflands.     Ptolema?i  Geogr.    lib.  i.    c.    11.     If 

0 

this  fuppofition  was  well-founded,  tlie  country  of  the 
Seres,  or  China,  was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  degrees  weft  from  the  Fortunate  or 
Canary  Iflands";  and  the  navigation,  in  that  direftion, 
was  much  fhorter  than  by  the  courfe  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  purfuing.  Marco  Polo,  in  his  travels,  had 
defcribed  countries,  particularly  the  ifland  of  Gipango 
or  Zipangri,  fuppofed  to  be  Japan,  confiderably  to  the 
call  of  any  part  of  Afia  known  to  the  ancients.  Mar- 
cus Paulus  de  Region.  Oriental,  lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib. 
iii.  c.  2.  Of  courfe,  this  countr)',  as  it  extended  fur- 
ther to  the  eaft,  was  ftill  nearer  to  the  Canary  Iflands. 
The  conclufions  of  Columbus,  though  drawn  from 
inaccurate  obfervations,  were  juft.  If  the  fuppofi- 
t.ions  of  Marinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the 
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countries,  wliich  Marco  Polo  vifitcd)  had  been  fituated 
to  the  caft  of  thofc  whole  longitude  Marinus  liad  afccr- 
taincd,  the  proper  and  ncareft  courfc  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
muft  iiave  been  to  fleer  dircdiy  weft.  Herrera,  dec.  i. 
lib.  i.  c.  2.  A  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  globe 
has  now  difcovercd  the  great  error  of  Marinus,  in  fup- 
pofing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  degrees  caft  from  the  Canary  I  (lands,  and 
that  even  Ptolemy  was  miftaken,  when  he  reduced 
the  longitude  of  China  to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  degrees.  The  longitude  of  the  wcftcni 
frontier  of  that  vaft  empire  is  fevcn  hours,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the 
Canary  Iflands.  But  Columbus  followed  the  light 
which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied  upon  the  authority 
of  writers,  who  were,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  the 
inftru6)ors  and  guides  of  mankind  in  the  fcicnce  of 
geography. 


NOTE   XIII.  p.  123. 

AS  the  Portuguefe,  in  making  their  difcoveries,  did 
not  depart  far  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  thty  con- 
cluded that  birds,  whofe  flight  they  obferved  with 
great  attention,  did  not  venture  to  any  confiderablc 
diftance  from  land.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  it 
was  not  known,  that  birds  often  ftretch  their  flight  to 
an  immenfc  diftance  from  any  fliore.  In  failing  to- 
wards the  Weft-Indian  iflands,  birds  are  often  feen  at 
the  diftance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  neareft 
coaft.  Sloane's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
Cateft)y  faw  an  owl  at  fea,  when  the  ftiip  was  fix 
Jiundfcd  leagues  diftant   from   land.     Nat.   Hift.   of 
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Carolina,  prcf.  p.  7.  Hift-  Naturellc  dc  M.  BufTon, 
torn.  xvi.  p.  32.  From  which  it  appears,  that  this 
indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  fecms  to  have 
relied  witl  fome  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain. 
This  obfcrvation  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Cook,  tho 
mod  extenfive  and  experienced  navigator  of  any  age  or 
nation.  "  No  one  yet  knows  (fays  he)  to  what  diftance 
any  of  the  oceanic  birds  go  to  fca ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe 
that  can  be  relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of 
land."  Voyage  towards  the  Soutii  Pole,  vol.  i. 
p.  275. 

NOTE    XIV.  p.  138. 

IN  a  letter  of  the  admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bclla,  he  defcribes  one  of  the  harbours  in  Cuba, 
with  all  the  enthufiaflic  admiration  of  a  difcovcrcr. — 
•*  I  difcovered  a  river  which  a  galley  might  cafily 
enter ;  the  beauty  of  it  induced  me  to  found,  and  I 
found  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having 
proceeded  a  confiderable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing 
invited  me  to  fettle  there.  The  beauty  of  the  river, 
the  clearnefs  of  the  water,  through  which  I  could  fee 
the  fandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm-trees  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  the  tailed  and  fined  I  had  feen,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  other  large  and  flourifhing  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  tlie  plains,  are  fo  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  that  this  country  excels  all  others  as 
far  as  the  day  furpafTes  the  night  in  brightnefs  and 
fplendour,  fo  that  I  often  faid,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  to  give  xciur  highncflcs  a  full  ac- 
count 
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count  of  if,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen  could 
come  up  to  the  truth,  and  indeed  I  am  fb  much  amazed 
at  the  ^ight  of  fuch  heauty,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
tlefcribe  it."     Life  of  Columb.  c.  30. 


NOTE   XV.  p.  143. 

'  i  ^  K  E  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  huma- 
•^     nity  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  natives  on  this 
occafion  is  very  Ilriking.     "  The  king  (fays   he,   In  a 
letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella)  having  been  informed 
of  cur  misfortune,    expreffed  great  grief  for  our  lofs 
and  immediately  fent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place 
in  many  large  canoes ;    we   foon  unloaded  the  (hip  of 
every  thing  that  was  upon  deck,  as  the  king  gave  us 
great   afliftance :    he  himfelf,  widi   his    brothers    and 
relations,  took  all  polhble  care  that  every  thing  Ihould 
be  properly  done  both  aboard  and   on   flaore.     Andj 
from  time  to  time,  he  fent  fome  of  his  relations  weep- 
ing, to  beg  of  me  not  to   be  dejcfted,  for  he  would 
give  me  all  that  he  had.     I  can  alfure  your  highneflcs, 
that  fo  much  care  would  not  have  been  taken  in  fecur- 
ing  our  effects  in   any  part  of  Spain,  as  all    our  pro- 
perty was  put  together   in  one   place  near  his  palace, 
until  tlie  houfes  which   he  wanted  to   prepare  for  the 
cuftody   of  it,  were  emptied.     He  immediately  placed 
a  guard  of  armed  men,  who  watched  during  the  whole 
night,  and  thofe  on  ihore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been 
much  intcrefted  in  our  lofs.     The  people  are  fo  affec- 
tionate, fo  tradable,  and  fo  peaceable,  tliat  I  fvvear  to 
your  highneflcs,  that  there  is  not  a  better  race  of  men, 
»or  a  better  country  ia  the  world.     They  love  their 
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neighbour  as  themfelves ;  their  converfation  is  the 
fwecteft  and  mildeft  in  the  world,  cheerful,  and  al- 
ways accompanied  with  a  fmile.  And  although  it  is 
true  that  they  go  naked,  yet  your  highnefles  may  be 
aflured  that  they  have  many  very  commendable  cuftoms ; 
the  king  is  ferved  with  great  ftate,  and  his  behaviour 
is  fo  decent,  that  it  is  plealant  to  fee  him,  as  it  is 
likewife  to  obferve  the  wonderful  memory  which  thefe 
people  have,  and  their  defire  of  knowing  every  thing, 
which  leads  them  to  inquire  into  its  caufes  and  ef- 
fefts.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  32.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this  officious  attention, 
to  the  opinion  which  the  Indians  entertained  of  them 
as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings. 
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NOTE    XVL  p.  152. 

EVERY  monument  of  fuch  a  man  as  Columbus 
is  valuable.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella,  defcribing  what  pafled  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  exhibits  a  moll  Ilriking  picture  of  his  intre- 
pidity, his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his  public  fpirit, 
and  courtly  addrefs.  "  I  would  have  been  lefs  con- 
cerned for  this  misfortune,  had  I  alone  been  in  dan- 
ger, both  becaufe  my  life  is  a  debt  that  I  owe  to  the 
Supreme  Creator,  and  becaufe  I  have  at  other  times 
been  expofed  to  the  moil  imminent  hazard.  But  what 
gave  me  infinite  grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it 
had  pleafed  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake 
this  enterprize,  in  which  I  had  now  been  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  my  opponents  would  have  been  convinced,  and 
the  glory  of  your  highneffes,  and  the  extent  of  your 
territory  increafed  by  me  ;  it  Ihould  pleafe  the  Divine 
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Klajcfly  to  flop  all  by  my  death.  All  this  would 
have  been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  been  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  thofc  men  whom  I  had  carried  with 
upon   promife   of  the   greateft  profperity,  who 


me 


leeing  themfclves  in  fuch  diftrefs,  curfed  not  only 
their  coming  along  with  me,  but  that  fear  and  awe 
of  me,  which  prevented  them  from  returning  a$ 
they  often  had  rcfolved  to  have  done.  But  befides 
all  this,  my  forrow  was  greatly  increafed,  by  recol- 
lefting  that  I  had  left  my  two  fons  at  fchool  at  Cor- 
dova, dcftitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when 
it  could  not  in  all  probability  be  known  that  I  had 
done  fuch  fervices  as  might  induce  your  highnefles 
to  remember  them.  And  though  I  comforted  myfelf 
with  the  faith  that  our  Lord  would  not  permit  that, 
which  tended  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  his  church,  and 
which  I  had  brought  about  with  fo  much  trouble,  to 
remain  imperfed,  yet  I  confidered  that,  on  account  of 
my  fins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory, 
which  I  might  have  attained  in  this  world.  While  in 
this  confufed  flate,  I  thought  on  the  good  fortune 
which  accompanies  your  highnefles,  and  imagined, 
that  although  1  Ihould  perilh,  and  the  vefTel  be  loft,  it 
was  poffible  that  you  might  fomehow  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  voyage,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which 
it  was  attended.  For  that  reafon  1  wrote  upon  parch- 
ment with  the  brevity  which  the  fituation  required, 
that  I  had  difcovered  the  lands  which  I  promifed,  in 
how  many  days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  courfe  I  had 
followed.  I  mentioned  the»  goodnefs  of  the  country, 
the  charader  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  high- 
oefies  fubjecis  \vere  left  in  pollcflion  of  all  that  I  had 
9  difcovered' 
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difcovered.  Having  fealed  this  writing,  I  addreffed  It 
to  your  highneflcs,  and  promifed  a  thoufand  ducats  to 
any  perfon  who  fhould  deliver  it  fealed,  fo  that  if  any 
foreigners  found  it,  the  promifed  reward  might  prevail 
on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another.  I 
then  caufed  a  great  calk  to  be  brought  to  me,  and 
wrapping  up  tlie  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  af- 
terwards in  a  cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  calk,  and 
having  ftopt  it  well,  I  call  it  into  the  fea.  All  the 
men  believed  that  it  was  feme  aft  of  devotion.  Ima- 
gining that  this  might  never  chance  to  be  taken  up,  as 
the  (hips  approached  nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another 
packet  like  the  firft,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the 
poop)  fo  that  if  the  fhip  funk,  the  caik  remaining 
above  water  might  be  committed  to  the  guidance  of 
fortune." 

NOTE   XVn.  p.  157. 

SOME  Spanifh  authors,  with  the  meannefs  of  na- 
tional jealoufy,  have  endeavoured  to  detract  from 
the  glory  of  Columbus,  by  infinuating  that  he  was 
led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  not  by  his 
own  inventive  or  enterprifing  genius,  but  by  infor- 
niation  which  he  had  received.  According  to  their 
account,  a  veffel  having  been  driven  from  its  courfe 
by  eafterly  winds,  was  carried  before  them  far  to  the 
weft,  and  landed  on  the  coaft  of  an  unknown  country, 
from  which  it  returned  with  difficulty;  the  pilot,  and 
three  failors,  being  the  only  perfons  who  furvive«;l  the 
diftrefles  which  the  crew  fufFered,  from  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  fatigue  in  this  long  voyage.  In  a  few  days 
Vol.  I.  B  b      '  afer 
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after  their  arrival,  all  the  four  died;  but  the  pilot 
having  been  received  into  the  houfe  of  Columbus,  hi» 
intimate  friend,  difclofed  to  him,  before  his  death, 
the  fecret  of  the  difcovery  which  he  had  accidentally 
inade,  and  left  him  his  papers  containing  a  journal  of 
the  voyage,  which  ferved  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  in 
Iiis  undertaking.  Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
firft  author  who  publiflied  this  ftory,  Hift.  c.  134 
Every  circumftance  is  deftitute  of  evidence  to  fupport 
it.  Neither  the  name  of  the  velfel  nor  its  deftination 
is  known.  Some  pretend  that  it  belonged  to  one  of 
the  fea-port  towns  in  Andalufia,  and  was  failing  either 
to  the  Canaries,  or  to  Madeira  ;  others,  that  it  was  a 
Bifcayner  in  its  way  to  England  ;  others,  a  Portuguefe 
ihip  trading  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  The  name  of 
the  pilot  is  alike  unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port 
in  which  he  landed  on  his  return.  According  to  fome, 
it  was  in  Portugal  ;  according  to  others,  in  Madeira, 
or  the  Azores.  The  year  in  which  this  voyage  was 
made  is  no  lefs  Uncertain.  Mon Ton's  Nav.  Trads. 
Churchill,  iii.  371.  No  mention  is  made  of  this 
pilot,  or  his  difcovcries,  by  And.  Bernaldes,  or  Pet. 
Martyr,  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera, 
with  his  ufual  judgment,  pafles  over  it  in  filence. 
Ovledo  takes  notice  of  this  report,  but  confiders  it  as 
a  tale  fit  onty  to  amufe  the  vulgar.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
As  Columbus  held  his  courfe  diredlly  weft  from  the 
Canaries,  and  never  varied  it,  fome  later  authors  have 
fuppofed,  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being 
guided  by  fome  previous  information.  But  they  do 
not  recolleft  the  principles  on  which  he  founded  all 
his  hopes  of  fuccefs,  that  by  holding  a  wefterly  courfe, 
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he  mtift  certainly  arrive  at  thofe  regions  of  the  eaft 
defcribed  bv  the  ancients.  His  firm  behef  of  his  own 
fyftem  led  him  to  take  that  courfe,  and  to  purfue  it 
without  deviation.  ;    •        ! 

Th  e  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
called  in  queftion  Columbus's  claim  to  the  honour  of 
having   difcovered  America.     Some   German  authors 
afcribe  this  honour  to   Martin  Behaim,  their  country- 
man.    He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Behaims  of 
Schwartzbach,   citizens   of  the  firft  rank  in  the  Im- 
perial town  of  Nuremberg.     Having  ftudied  under  the 
celebrated  John  MuUer,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  cof-. 
mography,  as  prompted  him  to  explore  thofe   regions, 
the  fituation  aud  qualities  of  which  he   had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  inveftlgate  and  defcribe.     Under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  he  repaired   to 
LifboU)  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoverles 
invited  all  the  adventurous  fpirits  of  the  age*     There, 
as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedel,  of  whofe  Chronicon 
Mundi  a  German  tranflation  was  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg A.  D.  I493»  his  merit  as  a  cofmographer  raifed 
him,  in  conjutidion  with  Diego  Cano,  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fquadron  fitted  out  for  difcovery  in  the  year 
1483.     In  that  voyage,  he  is  faid  to  have  difcovered 
the  kingdom  of  Congo.     He  fettled  in  the  ifland  of 
Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Columbus.     Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  2.    Magel- 
lan had  a  terreftrial  globe  made  by  Behaim,  on  which 
he  demonftrated  the  courfe  that  he  purpofed  to  hold  in 
fearch  of    the  communication  with   the  South  Sea, 
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which  he  afeerwards  dlfcovered,  Gomara  Hid.  c.  19. 
Herrer%  dec.  11.  Mb.  ii*  c.  19.  Jn  the  year  1492, 
Behaim  vifited  his  relations  in  Nuremberg,  and  left 
with  them  a  map  drawn  with  his  own  Iiand,  which  is 
ftill  preferved  among  the  archives  of  the  family.  Thus 
far  the  flory  of  Martin  Behaim  feems  to  be  well  au- 
thenticated ;  but  the  account  of  hiii  having  difcovercd 
any  part  of  the  New  World  appears  to  be  merely  con- 
je^urah 

In  the  firft  edition,  as  I  had  at  that  time  hardly 
any  knowledge  of  Behaim  but  what  I  derived  from  a 
frivolous  Diflertation  de  vero  Novi  Orbis  Inventore, 
publiflied  at  Francfort,    A.  D.  I7i4»   by  Jo.  Frid. 
Stuvenius,  I  was  induced,  by  the  autliority  of  Herrera» 
to  fuppofe  that  Behaim  was  not  a  native  of  Germany  ; 
but  from  more  full  and  accurate  information,  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  learned    Dr.  John  Reinold 
forfter,  I  ani  now  fatisfied  that  I  was  miilaken.     Dr. 
Forfter  has  been  likewife  fo  good  as  to  favour  me  with 
a  copy  of  Behaim's  map,  as  publifhed  by  Doppelmayer 
in  his  Account  of  tlie  Mathematicians  and  Arnfts  of 
Nuremberg.      From    this  map,    the  impcrfetlion  of 
cofmographical  knowledge  at  that  period,  is  manifeft. 
Hardly  one  place  is  laid  down  in  its  true  fituation. 
Nor  can  I  difcover  from  it  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
Behaim  had  the  leafl  knowledge  of  any  region  in  Ame- 
rica.    He  delineates,  indeed,  an  illand  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  St.  Brandon.     This,  it  is  imagined, 
may  be  fome  part  of  Guiana,  fuppofed  at  firft  to  be  an 
jfland.     He  places  it   in  the  fame  latitude  with  the 
Cape  Verd  ifles,    and  1  fufpeft  it  to  be  an  imaginary 
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ifiand  which  has  been  admitted  into  fome  ancient 
maps  on  no  better  authority  than  the  legend  of  th* 
Irifh  St.  Brandon  or  Brendan,  whofe  ftory  is  fo  child'- 
ilhiy  fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  notice^ 
Girald.  Cambrienfis  ap.  Miflingham  Florilegium  Sanc- 
torum, p.  427. 

The  pretenfions  of  the  Welfh  to  the  difcovery  of 
America  feem  not  to  reft  on  a  foundation  much  mor.^ 
folid.  In  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  Powell, 
a  difpute  having  arifen  among  the  fons  of  Owen 
Guyneth,  king  of  North-Wales,  concerning  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number, 
weary  of  this  contention,  betook  himfelf  to  fea  in  qucft 
of  a  more  quiet  fettlement.  He  fteertd  due  weft, 
leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  and  arrived  in  an  tm- 
known  country,  which  appear^  to  him  fo  defirable, 
that  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  carried  thither  fevcral 
of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is  faid  tc» 
have  happened  about  the  year  1170,  and  after  that,  he 
and  his  colony  were  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  Powell,  on  whofe  tcftimony  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  ftory  refts,  publilhed  his  hiftory 
above  four  centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event  which 
he  relates.  Among  a  people  as  rude  and  as  illiterate 
as  the  Wellh  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  tranfac- 
tion  fo  remote  muft  have  been  very  imperfedly  prc- 
ferved,  and  would  require  to  be  confirmed  by  fome 
author  of  greater  credit,  and  nearer  to  the  aera  of  Ma- 
doc's  voyage  than  Powell.  Later  antiquaries  have 
indeed  appealed  to  the  teftimony  of  Meredith  ^p  Rhees, 
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a  Wclfli  bard,  who  died  A.  D.  1477.  ^"*  ^^  too 
lived  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time  from  the  event,  that  he 
cannot  be  confidered  as  a  witnefs  of  much  more  credit 
than  Powell.  Befides,  his  verfes  publiflied  by  Hak- 
luyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  i.  convey  no  information,  but  that 
Madoc,  difTatisfied  with  his  domeftic  fituation,  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  fearching  the  ocean  for  new  poflef- 
fions.  But  even  if  we  admit  the  authenticity  of 
Powell's  (lory,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  unknown 
country  which  Madoc  difcovered  by  fleering  weft,  in 
fuch  a  courfe  as  to  leave  Ireland  to  the  north,  was  any 
part  of  America.  The  naval  fkill  of  the  Welfh  in  the 
twelfth  century  was  hardly  equal  to  fuch  a  voyage. 
If  he  made  any  difcovery  at  all,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  Madeira,  or  fome  other  of  the  weftern  ifles. 
The  affinity  of  the  Welfh  language  with  fome  dialeds 
fpoken  in  America,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  circum- 
ftance  which  confirms  the  truth  of  Madoc's  voyage. 
But  that  aflinity  has  been  obferved  in  fo  few  inftan- 
ccs,  and  in  fome  of  thefe  is  fo  obfcure,  or  fo  fanciful, 
that  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  cafual  re- 
fcmblance  of  a  fmall  number  of  words.  There  is  a 
bird,  which,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  found  only  on 
the  coafts  of  South  America,  from  Port  Defire  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  Penguin,  This  word  in  the  Welfh  language  figni- 
£es  White-head.  Almofl  all  the  authors  who  favour 
the  pretenfiors  of  the  Welfh  to  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
jica,  mention  tiiis  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  affi- 
nity of  the  Wclfli  language  with  that  fpoken  in  tliis 
region  of  America.  But  Mr,  Pennant,  who  has  given 
a  fcientific  defcription  of  the  Penguin,  obferves,  that 
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all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  "  fo  that 
we  muft  refign  every  hope  (adds  he)  founded  on  this 
hypothefis  of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in  the  New 
World.'*  Philof.  Tranfaft.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91,  Sec, 
Befide  this,  if  the  Weldi,  towards  the  clofc  of  the 
twelfth  century,  had  fettled  in  any  part  of  America, 
fome  remains  of  the  Chriftian  doftrine  and  rites  muft 
have  been  found  among  their  defcendants,  when  they 
were  difcovered  about  three  hundred  years  pofterior  to 
their  migration;  a  period  fo  fhort,  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  it,  we  cannot  well  fuppofe  that  all  European  ideas 
and  arts  would  be  totally  forgotten.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  Hiftory  of  Henry  II. 
p.  371.  has  examined  what  Powell  relates  concerning 
the  difcoveries  made  by  Madoc,  and  invalidates,  the 
truth  of  his  ftory  by  other  arguments  of  .great  weight. 

■.■■•■•     ■ '  '..        '       '  '  ■  •;  "  ■'■ 

The  pretenfibns  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  feem  to  be  better  founded  than 
thofe  of  the  Germans  or  Welfli.  The  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia  were  remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  for 
the  boldnefs  and  extent  of  their  maritime  excurfions. 
In  874,  the  Norwegians  difcovered,  and  planted  a 
colony  in  Iceland.  In  982,  they  difcovered  Green- 
land, and  eftablilhed  fettlements  there.  From  that, 
fome  of  their  navigators  proceeded  towards  the  weft, 
and  difcovered  a  country  more  inviting  than  thofe 
horrid  regions  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Ac- 
cording to  their  reprefentation,  this  country  was  fandy 
on  the  coafts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and 
covered  with  wood,  on  which  account  they  gave  it 
B  b  4    •  ■  the 
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the  name  of  Helle-landy   and  Alark-lattdi  and  having 
afterwards  found  fome  plants  of  the  vine  which  bore 
grapes,    they  called  it  fVin-land*     The  credit  of  this 
ftory  refts,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Jaga^  or  chronicle  of  king  Olaus,  compofed  by  Snorro 
Sturlonides,  or  Sturlufonsy  publifhed  by  Perinfkiold  at 
Stockholm  A.  D.  1697.     As  Snorro  was  bom  in  the 
year  1179,  his  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about  two 
centuries  after  the  event  which  he  relates.     His  ac- 
count of  the  navigation  and  difcoveries  of  Biorriy  and 
his  companion    Lief,    is  a  very  rude  confufcd  tale* 
p.  104.  110.  326.     It  is  impoffible  to  difcover  from 
him,  what  part  of  America  it  was  in  which  the  Nor- 
wegians landed.      According  to   his  account  of    the 
kngth  of  the  days  and  nights,  it  muft  have  been  as 
far  north  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  on 
fome  part  of  the  coaft  of  Labradore,  approaching  near 
to  the  entry  of  Hudfon's  Straits.     Grapes,  certainly, 
are   not   the   produdlion   of    that    country.     Torfeus 
fuppoies  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  by  redlify- 
ing  of  which,  the  place  where  the  Norwegians  landed 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fituated  in  latitude  49°.     But 
neither  is  that  the  region  of    the  vine  in  America. 
From  perufing   Snorro's  tale,  I  fliould  think  that  the 
fituation  of  Newfoundland  correfponds  bell  with  that 
of  the  country  difcovered  by  the  Norwegians.    Grapes, 
however,  are  not  the  production  of  that  barren  ifland. 
Other  conjedlures  are   mentioned  by  M.  Mallef,  In- 
trod.  a  I'Hill.  de  Dannem.   175,  &c.     I  am  not  fuffi- 
cicntly  acquainted  v/ith  the  literature  of  the  north,  to 
examine  them.     It  feems  nianifeft,  that  if  the  Nor- 
wegians  did    difcover  any  part  of  America  at  that 
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(period,  their  attempts  to  plant  colonies  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was  ibon  lod. 


NOTE   XVIII.  p.  159. 

PETER  MARTYR,  ab  Angleria,  a  Milanefe 
gentleman,  refiding  at  that  time  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  whofe  letters  contain  an  account  of  the  tranf- 
a£lions  of  that  period,  in  the  order  wherein  they  oc- 
curred, defcribes  the  fentiments  with  which  he  himfelf 
and  his  learned  correfpondents  were  affefted,  in  very 
ftriking  terms.  **  Prae  laetitia  profiluifle  te,  vixque  a 
lachrymis  prac  gaudio  temperafle,  quando  literas  ad- 
fpexifti  meas  quibus,  dc  antipodum  orbe  latenti  hac> 
tenus,  te  certiorem  feci,  mi  fuaviflime  Pomponi,  in- 
flnuafti.  Ex  tuis  ipfe  Uteris  colligo,  quid  fenferis. 
Senfifli  autem,  tantique  rem  fecifti,  quanti  virum  fum- 
ma  doftrina  infignitum  decuit.  Qiiis  namque  cibus 
yiblimibus  praeftari  poteil  ingeniis,  iilo  fuavior  ?  quod 
condimentum  gratius  ?  A  me  facio  conjedluram. 
Beari  fentio  fpiritus  meos,  quando  accitos  alloquor 
prudentes  aliquos  ex  his  qui  ab  ea  redeunt  provincia. 
Implicent  animos  pecuniarum  cumulis  augendis  miferi 
avari,  libidinibus  obfcoeni  i  noftras  nos  mentes,  poft- 
quam  Deo  pleni  aliquando  fuerimus,  contemplando, 
hujufcemodi  rerum  notitia  demulciamus.'*  Epift.  152. 
Pomponio  Laeto. 

NOTE   XIX.  p.  175. 

SO  firmly  were  men  of  fcience,  in  that  age,  perfuad- 
ed  that   the  countries  which  Columbus  had  dif- 
covered  were   connected  with    the  Eafl  Indies,  thue 
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Bernaldes,  the  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  who  feems  to 
have  been  no  inconfiderable  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  cofmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an  ifltnd, 
but  a  part  ot  the  continent,  and  united  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Great  Khan.  This  he  delivered  as  his 
opinion  to  Columbus  himfelf,  who  was  his  gueft  for 
fome  time  on  his  return  from  his  fccond  voyage  ;  and 
he  fupports  it  by  feveral  arguments,  moftly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  MS.  penes 
me.  Antonio  Gallo,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  nia- 
giflracy  of  Genoa  towards  the  clflfc  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  pubHfhed  a  fhort  account  of  the  navigations 
and  difcoveries  of  his  countryman  Columbus,  annexed 
to  his  Opufcula  Hillorica  de  rebus  populi  Genuenfis ; 
in  which  he  informs  us,  from  letters  of  Columbus 
which  he  himfelf  had  fecn,  that  it  was  his  opinion 
founded  upon  nautical  obfervations,  that  one  of  the 
iflands  he  had  difcovered  was  dlflant  only  two  hours 
or  thirty  degrees  from  Cattigara,  which,  in  the  charts 
of  the  geographers  of  that  age,  was  laid  down,  upon 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  lib.  vil.  c.  ;. .  as  the  moft 
cafterly  place  in  Afia.  from  this  he  concluded,  that 
if  fome  unknown  continent  did  not  obftrud:  the  na- 
vigation, there  muft  be  a  Ihort  and  eafy  accefs,  by 
holding  a  wefterly  courfe,  to  this  extreme  region  of 
the  Eaft.  Muratori  Scrlptores  Rer.  Italicarura, 
vol.  xxlil.  p.  304. 
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NOTE   XX.  p.  182. 

T^iiRNALDES,  the  Cura  or  Reaor  dc  los  Palacios, 
^-^  a  contemporary  writer,  fays,  that  five  hundred  of 
thcfe  captives  were  fent  to  Spain,  and  fold  publickl/ 
in  Seville  as  flaves  ;  but  that,  by  the  change  of  climate, 
and  their  inability  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  labour,  they 
all  died  in  a  (hort  time.     MS.  penes  me. 


NOTE    XXL  p.  199. 

COLUMBUS  fcems  to  have  formed  fome  very 
fingular  opinions  concerning  the  countries  which 
he  had  now  difcovered.  The  violent  fwell  and  agita- 
tion of  the  waters  on  the  coaft  of  Trinidad  led  him  to 
conclude  this  to  be  the  highcft  part  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  and  he  imagined  that  various  circumflances 
concurred  in  proving  that  the  fea  was  here  viCbly 
elevated.  Having  adopted  this  erroneous  principle^ 
the  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to  fall 
in  with  a  notion  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  c.  102.  that 
the  terreftrial  paradife  was  the  higheft  land  in  the  earth  ; 
and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
difcover  this  happy  abode.  Nor  ought  we  to  think  it 
ftrange  that  a  perfon  of  fo  much  fagacity  fhould  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinion  or  reports  of  fuch  a  fabulous 
author  as  Mandeville.  Columbus  and  the  other  dif- 
coverers  were  obliged  to  follow  fuch  guides  as  they 
could  find  ;  and  it  appears  from  feveral  paflages  in  the 
manufcript  of  Andr.  Bemaldes,  the  friend  of  Colum- 
bus, that  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  credit  was  given 
to  the  teftimony  of  Mandeville  in  that  age.  Bernaldes 
frc(juently  quotes  him,  and  always  with  refped. 
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NOTE  xxn.  p.  114. 

IT  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedo, 
the  moft  ancient  Spanifli  hiflorians  of  America,  nor 
Herrera,  confider  Ojcda,  or  his  companion  Vefpucci, 
as  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  continent  of  America. 
They  uniformly   afcribe  this   honour  to  Columbus. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  nationsit  refentment  againft 
Vefpucci,  for  deferting  the  fervice  of  Spain,  and  en- 
tering into  that  of  Portugal,  may  have  prompted  thefe 
writers  to  conceal   the  adlions  Vi^hich  he  performed. 
But  Martyr  and  Benzoni,  both  Italians,  could  not  be 
warped  by  the  fame  prejudice.     Martyr  was  a  contem- 
porary author ;  he  refided  in  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
had  the  beft  opportunity  to  be  exadly  informed  with 
refpcft  to  all  public  tranfadtions ;  and  yet,  neither  in 
his  Decads,  the  firft  general  hiilory  publifhed  of  the 
New  World,  nor  in  his  Epiftles,  which  contain  an 
account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  of  his  time,  does 
he  afcribe  to  Vefpucci  the  honour  of  having  firft  dif- 
covcred  the  continent.     Benzoni  went  as  an  adven- 
turer to  America  in  the  year  1541,  and  refided  there 
a  confiderable  time.    He  appears  to  have  been  animated 
with  a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  his  native 
country,  and  yet  does  not  mention  the  exploits  and 
difcoveries  of  Vefpucci.     Herrera,  who  compiled  his 
general  hiftory  of  America  from  the  moft  authentic  re- 
cords, not  only  follows  thofe  early  writers,  but  accufes 
Vefpucci  of  falfifying  the  dates  of  both  the  voyages 
which  he  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  confound- 
ing the  one  with  the  other,  in  order  that  he  might  ar- 
rogate to  himfelf  the  glory  of  having  difcovered  the 
4  continent. 
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continent.  Her.  dec.  x.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  He  afTerts, 
that  in  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  matter  by  the  royal 
fifcal,  it  was  proved  by  the  teflimony  of  Ojeda  himfelf, 
that  he  touched  at  Hifpaniola  when  returning  to  Spain 
from  his  firft  voyage ;  whereas  Vcfpucci  gave  out  that 
they  returned  direftiy  to  Cadiz  from  the  coaftof  Paria, 
and  touched  at  Hifpaniola  only  in  their  fecond  voyage  ; 
and  that  he  had  finifhed  the  voyage  in  five  months ; 
whereas,  according  to  Vefpucci's  account,  he  had 
employed  feventeen  months  in  performing  it.  Viag- 
gio  primo  de  Am.  Vcfpucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  fecundo, 
p.  45.  Herrera  gives  a  more  full  account  of  this  in- 
queft  in  another  part  of  his  book,  ai\d  to  the  fame 
cflfeft.  Her.  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  Columbus  was  in 
Hifpaniola  when  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that 
time  come  to  an  agreement  with  Roldan,^  who  oppofed 
Ojeda's  attempt  to  excite  a  new  infurre(Siion,  and,  of 
confequence,  his  voyage  muft  have  been  pofterior  to 
that  of  the  admiral.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84.  Ac- 
cording to  Vefpucci's  account,  he  fet  out  on  his  firft 
voyage  May  loth,  1497.  Viag.  primo,  p.  6.  At 
that  time  Columbus  was  in  the  court  of  Spain  prepar- 
ing for  his  voyage,  and  fcems  to  have  enjoyed  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  favour.  The  affairs  of  the  New 
World  were  at  this  junfture  under  the  dire£lion  of 
Antonio  Torres,  a  friend  of  Columbus.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  at  that  period  a  commiflTion  would  be 
granted  to  another  perfon,  to  anticipate  the  admiral* 
by  undertaking  a  voyage  which  he  himfelf  intended  to 
perform.  Fonfeca,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and  granted 
the  licence  for  his  voyage,  was  not  recalled  to  court, 
and  reinftatcd  in  the  dire£lion  of  Indian  affairs,  until 
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the  death  of  prince  John,  which  happened  September 
1497,  P*  Martyr,  Ep.  182.  feveral  months  pofterior 
to  the  time  at  which  Vefpucci  pretends  to  have  fet  out 
ipon  his  voyage.  A  life  of  Vefpucci  was  publifhed 
at  Florence  by  the  Abate  Bandini,  A.  D.  1745,  4to. 
It  is  a  work  of  no  merit,  written  with  little  judgment, 
and  lefs  candour.  He  contends. for  his  countryman's 
title  to  the  difcovery  of  the  continent  with  all  the  blind 
2eal  of  national  partiality,  but  produces  no  new  evi- 
dence to  fupport  it.  We  learn  from  him,  that  Vef- 
pucci's  account  of  his  voyage  was  publifhed  as  early  as 
the  year  1510,  and  probably  fooner.  Vita  di  Am. 
Vefp.  p.  52.  At  what  time  the  name  of  America 
came  to  be  firft  given  to  the  New  World,  is  not  cer- 
tain. 


NOTE   XXm.  p.  273. 

TH  E  form  employed  on  this  occafion  ferved  as  a 
model  to  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  fubfequent 
conquefts  in  America.  It  is  fo  extraordinary  in  its 
nature,  and  gives  us  fuch  an  idea  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they 
founded  their  right  to  the  extenfive  dominions  which 
they  acquired  in  the  New  World,  that  it  well  merits 
the  attention  of  tlie  reader.  «  I  Alonfo  de  Ojeda, 
fervant  of  the  moft  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Caftile 
and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their 
meflenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you  and  declare,  in 
as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lord, 
who  is  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom  you  and 
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ive,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  (hall  be  in  the 
,world,  are  defcended.  But  as  it  has  come  to  pafsv 
ihrough  the  number  of  generations  during  more  than 
Hve  thoufand  years,  that  they  have  been  difperfed  into 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  vari- 
ous kingdoms  and  provinces,  becaufe  one  country  was 
not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they  have  found 
in  one  the  means  of  fubfiftence  and  prefervation ; 
therefore  God  our  Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all  thofe 
people  to  one  man,  named  St.  Peter,  whom  he  confti- 
tuted  the  lord  and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that 
all  men,  in  whatever  place  they  are  born,  or  in  what- 
ever faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obe- 
dience unto  him.  He  hath  fubje6led  the  whole  world 
to  his  jurifdi(^ion,  and  commanded  him  to  eilablifh 
his  refidence  in  Rome,  as  the  mofl  proper  place  for 
the  g'  n"  ^naent  of  the  world.  He  likewife  promifed 
and  ga'  m.  power  to  eftablilh  his  authority  in  every 
other  p^iit  of  the  world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all 
Chriftians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other 
people,  of  whatever  fe6l  or  faith  they  may  be.  To 
him  is  given  the  name  of  Pope^  which  fignifies  admir- 
able, great  father  and  guardian,  becaufe  he  is  the  fa- 
ther and  governor  of  all  men.  Thofe  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  this  holy  father  obeyed  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lord  and  king,  and  the  fuperior  of  the 
univerfe.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  with  refpe6l  to 
them  who,  fince  his  time,  have  been  chofen  to  the 
pontificate.  Thus  it  now  continiies,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Om£  of  thefe  pontiffi>,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath 
made  a  grant  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firmi 
of  the  ocean  fea,  to  tl^  Catholic  kings  of  Citfti]e> 
Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Ifabella,  of  glorious  me- 
mory, and  their  fucceflbrs,  our  fovereigns,  with  all 
they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  expreflcd  in  certain 
deeds  pafled  upon  that  occafion,  which  you  may  fee, 
if  you  defire  it.  Thus  his  majefty  is  king  and  lord  of 
thefe  iflands,  and  of  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  this 
donation  ;  and,  as  king  and  lord  aforefaid,  mod  of 
the  iflands  to  which  his  title  hath  been  notified,  have 
recognized  his  majefty,  and  now  yield  obedience  and 
fubje£lion  to  him  as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and  with* 
out  refifiance ;  and  infiantly,  as  ibon  as  they  received 
information,  they  obeyed  the  religious  men  fent  by 
the  king  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  inftru^  them  in 
our  holy  faith ;  and  all  thefe,  of  their  own  free-will, 
without  any  recompence  or  gratuity,  became  Chrif- 
tians,  and  continue  to  be  fo ;  and  his  majeily  having 
deceived  them  gracioufly  under  his  prote£Hon,  has 
commanded  that  they  (hould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  his  other  fubjefls  and  vaffals.  You  are 
bound  and  obliged  to  aft  in  the  fame  manner.  There- 
fore I  now  entreat  and  require  you  to  conOder  atten- 
tively what  I  have  declared  to  you ;  and  that  you  may 
more  perfedly  comprehend  it,  that  you  take  fuch  time 
as  is  reafonable,  in  order  that  you  may  acknowledge 
the  Church  as  the  fupcrior  and  guide  of  the  univerfe, 
and  likcwife  the  holy  father  called  the  Pope,  in  his 
own  right,  and  his  majefty  by  his  appointment,  as 
king  and  fovereign  lord  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of  the 
Tierra  Firme  ;  and  that  you  confent  that  the  aforefaid 
'  holy 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

holy  fathers  (hall  declare  and,  preach  to  you  the  do<!- 
trines  above  mentioned.  If  you  do  this,  you  aft 
well»;  ^d  perform  that  tc*  "which  you  are  bound  and 
ohlifjipd*  and  his  majefty,  and  I  in  his  name>  will 
Kceive  you  with  love  and  kindnefs,  and  will  leave 
yoO)  your  wives  and  children,  &ee  and  exempt  from 
ferviitude,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  you  poffeist 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands. 
Befides  this,  his  majefty  will  bellow  upon  you  many 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you 
will  not  comply,  or  malicioufly  delay  to  obey  my 
injundion,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter 
your  country  by  force,  I  will  carry  oi^  war  againft . 
you  with  the  utmoft  violence,  I  will  fubjed):  you  to 
the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  church  and  the  king,  I 
will  take  your  wives  and  children,  and  will  make 
them  flaves,  and  fell  or  difpofe  of  them  according 
to  his  maje(ly*s  pleafure;  I  will  feize  your  goods, 
and  do  you  all  the  mifchief  in  my  power,  as  rebellious 
fubje£ls,  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  fubmit  to 
their  lawful  fovereign.  And  I  proteft,  that  all  the 
bloodfl^ed  and  calamities  which  fhall  follow  are  to  be 
imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  his  majefty,  or  to  me, 
or  the  gentlemen  who  ferve  under  me  ;  and  as  I  have 
now  made  this  declaration  and  requifitlon  unto  you, 
I  require  the  notary  here  prefent  to  grant  me  a  cer- 
tificate of  this,  fubfcribed  in  proper  form.**  Herrera, 
dec.  I.  lib.  vil.  c.  14, 
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T>  ALBOA,  in  hii  letter  to  the  Idrtg,  differ Vtf', 
-*/  that  of  the 'hundred  and  ninety  m^  wftorft^lii 
took  -with  hihfi)'  thdre  weirc  never  abovift'^ci^»ty''ift 
for  fervice  at  One  time.  So  much  did  they^  fiiflfefr 
from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  fickhefs.'  Herrera,  dec.  ij 
lib.  X.  c.  l6.    P.  Mart,  dccad.  226.  •      - 
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NOTE   XXV.  p.  308.   •  ■'  I    r  . 

FONSECA,  bifhop  of  Pa}encia,  the  principal 
diredlor  of  American  affairs,  had  eight  hundred 
Indians  in  property  ;  the  comracnd^tajr  ^  \jape »  d^ 
ConchiJlos,  his  chief  aflbciate  in  ,  tjiat -depaiftmimv 
eleven  hundred;  and  other  favourites  bad  confid^r^Jle 
.numbers.  They  fent  overfe^rs  to  the  iflaqdjS:,  aijj^^ 
liired  out  thofe  flaves  to  the  planters.  .Herif.  d^^^^^ 
iib.  ix.  c.  14.  p.  325.  ... 


NOTE    XXVI.  p."  3;^6V 

qr^IlpyGH  America  is.  more  plentif&Hy  fuj^jHs^ 
i ,  ^  i .  with  water  than  the  other  regions  of'  the '  ^globey 
ficre,  is  uojiver  or  flream  of  water  in  'YO'sataW/ 
rhis  peni^fula  projefls  from  the  continent  a  hundTfeJ 
lejigiies;,,  hut,  where  broadeft,  does>  not  iKxtend  'abov^ 
t^wcjfty^ye  leagues.  It  is  a  flat  plain,  witlioutmown-if 
j^psji,  1[J?js  inhabitants  are.  fupphcd'  wit t  water  fjdiri 

-^^.^M^  no.uvuaibi,  ^^-  fimnfs?/  mh  .-^vf.  tui\i  m  nyrs" 


'..)!.v  01  avifli  b:ji  bnx.    j  auouoiq^ 


ptt^  ahd  wbereyfcT'  thejr ,  di^  thcm^  fifi^  it '  in  abund* 
aac^f  It  is  probable,  from  all  thofe  circumftanoMj, 
tii^li  ^«  (59i^ntryt;!ww-  foiraeriytcclt'er«A  tty'It^'.fei, 
j^Xll^x»  Pofcriptio  Indixi.MOccidebtaiis;  i^J  .l^p 
JHiiftoMl?^,  N>ttM?elle»^/ i»r>  M*     den  Buffah,.v items  4; 
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[  NOTE,  Vol.   I.   p.   344.  1.   12.  omitted  in 

'I'i''    '-  its  proper  place] 
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ILt    CLAVIGERO  ccnfures  me  for  having  repre- 
fented  the  Spaniards  who  failed  with   Cordova 
jind  Grijalva,   as  fancying,     in  the  warmth  of  their 
imaginiation,   that  they  faw  cities  on  the  coaft  of  Yu 
\  cutan  adorned  with  towers  and  cupolas.     I  know  not 

what  tranflation  of  my  hiftory  he  has  confulfed,  (for 
his  quotation  from  it  is  not  taken  from  the  original), 
but  I  never  imagined  that  any  building  erefted  by  Ame- 
ricans could  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a  cupola  or  dome,  a 
ftrudlure  which  their  utmoft  (kill  in  architefture  was 
incapable  of  rearing.    My  words  are,  that  they  fancied 
thQ  villages  which  they  faw  from  their  fliips  "  to  be 
cities  i^rned  with  towers  and  pinacles.'*     By  pimcles 
i  meant  fome  elevation  above  the  reft  of  the  building  ; 
and    the   paflage    is    tranflated  almoft   literally  from 
Heirera;    .  Dec.  ii.  libi  iii.-  c.  i.     In  almoft  all  the 
ae<JQunts  of  new  countries  given  by  the  Spaniih  difco- 
vqrers  in  that  age,  this  warmth  of  admiration  is  con- 
fpicuous ;    and  led  them  to  dcfcribe  thefe  new  obje£^s  in 
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tenv.  WM  Cbrcbva  and  hk  e«ilii> 

^,.,|Mlp«<i  fiirft  bciidd  an  ^iuliaii  village  of  peater  iiii|^ 
«t<^  Ihvi  ioy  they  Bad  bdieU  in  tbe  liDandi,  A^ 
4i0uJ6i^  ir  withthe  mmc  of  Gr4W  CWrv.  B.  JXa^ 
c.  ai  FfQM  the  fane  caufc  Orijalva  .nd  hif  aflbciaie^ 
thought  the  country  akm^  .he  coaft  of  which  they  hel4 
their  courfct  entitled  to  the  name  of  New^paia* 
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